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During the past 10 years the cost of a personal sales contact has 
risen from $10.72 to $17.29—an increase of 61.3%. Compare this 
with the cost of reaching prospects through business magazine ad- 
vertising which has risen only 15.4% —from 1\%¢ to 1%¢ per con- 
tact. In terms of constant dollars, the cost of personal contact has 
increased 13.1% while the cost per thousand of business magazine 
advertising has decreased 23.6% over the same period. 

These figures are from a recent McGraw-Hill research project 
which analyzed reports of 153 industrial companies. Advertising 
costs were based on a study of 586 business magazines over a 10 
year period. More information is available through your McGraw- 
Hill man. Just ask for Laboratory of Advertising Performance data 
sheets #8012 and #7020.1. 

Such studies, a continuing project at McGraw-Hill, are designed 
to provide a better understanding of how good advertising in good 
business magazines can help create more sales. 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Picture of an Editor 
building Editorial Quality 
Out in the Field 





-BENEFICIATION by BOUNCE 


Buren C. (“Sandy”) Herod, a PIT “a Two new Michigan operations 
: recent de 
QUARRY Field Editor, in boots, overalls and se asi sae 


hard hat, getting facts and pictures for the 
on-the-spot editorial feature shown at the 
right. “Sandy” is a graduate geologist with 
field experience in mining, explorations, 
plant construction and operations. 





Symbol of Editorial Quality 








Down in the pit ... into the plant . . . in front of a producer’s desk. These oe the symbols oll r 
That's where you'll find PIT AND QUARRY’s editors. Constantly on-the- recognized editorial quality in 
go, taking notes and pictures of important technical and operating develop- the Pit and Quarry industries . . . 
ments, P&Q’s editors delve into the heart of things .. . getting first-hand 
facts they can record, report, analyze and finally put into feature article Our Editor was there 
form for the benefit of producers of sand and gravel, crushed stone, cement, r This symbol on an editorial page 


lime, gypsum and other nonmetallic minerals. tells the reader our editor was there 
with camera and notebook giving 


This kind of pay-dirt editorial writing has its rewards ... FOR THE 4 ” the reader an On-the-Spot, authen- 
READER, who has come to appreciate the thoroughness, travel and prepa- ’ tic, practical, on-the-job story. 
ration involved in every issue of PIT AND QUARRY... FOR THE 
ADVERTISER who benefits from greater sales productivity as a result ___ A PIT and QUARRY Exclusive 
of this loyal, continuing readership. oo This symbol on an editorial page 

The EASTMAN Research Organization has a slogan, “That publisher eeipedthcontmyenlisaevtings onda 


serves his advertiser best who serves his readers first”. PIT AND QUARRY lexcussie| exclusively for PIT AND QUARRY. 
subscribes to this and has engaged the Eastman Service to keep us 

constantly informed as to how well we are doing by our readers and 

where we can do better. 


It is no accident that PIT AND QUARRY carries the largest volume PIT and QUARRY now offers 


of advertising in this field, and has for 17 consecutive years. 
AD-GAGE 


READER INTEREST REPORTS 


Se T rat @QUAR RY Starting with the November 1957 issue, 
an the readership of every editorial and 

. ee advertising page will be measured by 

431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois AD-GAGE. Ask your PIT AND 
Publichers of QUARRY representative to show how 


PIT AND QUARRY © PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK and PREFILED you can build greater reader interest 
CATALOGS @ MODERN CONCRETE @ CONCRETE INDUSTRIES into your advertising in PIT AND 
YEARBOOK @ EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST QUARRY. 
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shop talk... 


= Since 1936, the anonymous but 
always provocative Copy Chasers 
have been speaking their piece 
monthly in the columns of IM. But 
in all of that time, probably no col- 
umn has drawn as much argumen- 
tative response as “Do your ads 
have a ‘big company’ look?” which 
appeared in the October issue. 

Most of the comments we’ve re- 
ceived have been of the “you're 
wrong about us” variety from com- 
panies whose ads were singled out 
for critical comment. Unfortunately, 
many readers missed the key point 
of the whole column. 

As the Copy Chasers, themselves, 
pointed out in that column, “What 
we're talking about here is the op- 
portunity presented in any ad, re- 
gardless of medium, to make the 
best possible direct or indirect pres- 
entation of company.” 

Because of the high degree of in- 
terest in that subject, the Copy 
Chasers will go-into the matter 
again in the February IM, answer- 
ing some of the readers’ comments 
and presenting additional evidence 
to support their point. (In the Janu- 
ary IM, of course, the Copy Chasers 
will focus their attention on the an- 
nual selection of the Industrial Ad- 
vertising Man-of-the- Year.) 


In answering one of the critics of 
the October column, the Copy 
Chasers pretty well summarized 
their role. “In all the years we have 
worked for IM,” they replied, “our 
aim has been, by both praise and 
condemnation, to help upgrade in- 
dustrial advertising. 


“Far from being occupants of 
Madison Avenue ivory towers, we 
have a total of nearly a half-century 
of industrial advertising experience. 
We have served scores of companies 
selling to industry, have written 
tons of copy, and have examined (in 
our capacity as Copy Chasers) 
probably many times more ads than 
anybody else in the business.” 


We might also add that while the 
Copy Chasers regularly draw a lot 
of criticism from those whose toes 
are stepped upon, their column con- 
sistently draws top Starch ratings 
and many readers have told us that 
they have learned more valuable 
lessons from the column than from 
any other single source. 

We're proud to have the Copy 
Chasers on our “team” and are 
thankful that they have tough skins. 


# You. can look for some mighty 
interesting things coming up in 1958 
issues of IM. We have a number of 
special features already scheduled 
that we hope will be “must” reading 
for our entire audience. Here’s a 
quick preview: 


® Special bonus features . . . Each 
issue will contain a big bonus in the 
form of a comprehensive “how to do 
it” guide covering many areas of in- 
dustrial marketing. In the January 
issue, for example, there'll be a 
complete guide for staging an open 
house. 


© More special sections . . . IM will 
continue its popular special sections, 
each featuring several related arti- 
cles on a number of high interest 
subjects such as trade show ex- 
hibits, industrial direct mail, audio- 
visual aids, industrial publicity, ad- 
vertising production, marketing in 
Canada, agency operations, etc. 


® Merchandising . . . Special edito- 
rial emphasis throughout 1958 will 
be given to the subject of merchan- 
dising industrial advertising—start- 
ing off with a detailed report on the 
subject in the February issue. 


This is just a sample of the many 
special things planned for IM’s big 
1958 editorial package. 


Complete table of contents... pages 4&5 
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Brainstorming: Valuable tool or passing fancy? ..........- 35 


The idea-generating technique called brainstorming has been given 
considerable publicity—good and bad—during the past couple of 
years. This article presents an evaluation of the technique—an evalua- 
tion based upon IM’s own experience in conducting brainstorming 
sessions on industrial marketing problems during the past year. The 
article gives brainstorming’s good points and its drawbacks, tells 
when it should be used and when it should not. Dick Hodgson 


How to write publicity that editors will print ...........-. 40 


A company president with plenty of publicity experience gives the 
“do's and don'ts” of industrial publicity-writing. And nine top business 


hitchcock’s paper editors comment on his article in marginal notes, telling where 
WOOD WORKING he’s right and where he’s wrong. H. P. Bailey 
directory 


How Mueller Co. promoted its 100th birthday ........... 43 


When a company gets to be 100 years old, it wants to promote this 
milestone—but do it without bragging. The Mueller Co. accomplishes 
both of these objectives through a campaign that plays up the com- 
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pany by saluting the industries it serves. 
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In defense of the ‘organization man’ ..........-+.-+e+ee68. 


at 


The author of this article feels that much of the criticism of the “‘or- 


ganization man,’ who places company above all else, is unjust. But, 
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he says, if you're going to be an “organization man,” be a good one. 
He tells you how. Fred DeArmond 


How Pemco promotes its traffic department’s savings ..... . 


A company’s traffic department can save customers plenty of money. 
Pemco Corp. proves this—more than that, it tells customers all about 
the savings through special direct mail campaign. Thomas S. Hook 


Product service: How much is enough? ................ 


Product service is one of the prime factors in building up repeat 
ales. In this article, a General Electric marketing specialist gives 1] 
check points to use in measuring your company’s service program. 


Richard S. Thomas 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY The seven ailments of industrial marketing ............. 


f Are you afflicted with "customer glaucoma,” with “buckshot fever,” 


with “lingo laryngitis?” These are three of the common ailments of 
industrial marketing for which agencyman John B. Clark offers a cure. 
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What Uncle Sam says about reproducing money and stamps . 


IM unknowingly broke the law with anjarticle in the October issue 
which showed pictures of direct mail pieces with stamps still attached 
(one of the pictures also had a dollar bill in it). This is illegal, a Secret 
Service agent informed us. And to preven: others from making the 
same mistake, here’s an article from the head of the Secret Service, 
spelling out the rules governing reproduction of money and stamps. 


What’s good and bad at world’s biggest trade show ...... 


A trip around the giant Metal Show reveals some trends in industrial 
trade show exhibits—and points up the strengths and weaknesses of 
the various displays. 


‘Mystery man’ contest builds ad readership for Kuhiman .. . 


You can get high ad readership on a low budget. Kuhlman Electric 
Co. proves it with a year-long campaign built around a “name-the- 
salesman” contest for customers. Tom Day 


Setting ad objectives with the reader in mind ............ 


Don't make your advertising aims too broad, says this agencyman. 
And to help you avoid such a pitfall, he offers a 38-point checklist to 
use in‘ pinpointing your advertising aims to specific reader interests. 

Carl Connable 


It pays to ‘package’ your ad campaign ................ 


A Texas agency prepares one whole year’s campaigns for two clients 
within a couple of months. Here’s how it's done—and how it pays off. 


J. B. Hadfield 
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Which ad attracted more readers 
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Interior of one of four interconnected containers, to house all 





nuclear systems equipment at Duq Light Co.'s Shippingport 
(Penna.) Plant. World's first atomic electric power plant is sched- 


uled-te go on line late fall 1957. Photo by Robert Yarnall Richie. 








In the electric power industry... 


Is it worthwhile to 


check media readership? 


First, let’s admit that there’s nothing mystical about publication reader- 
ship. It’s not something you have or don’t have, like sex appeal or second 
sight. And it’s not achieved by enchanted editors muttering secret incanta- 
tions over a bubbling cauldron of subscriber cards in the dark of the 


deadline — 


Readership is simply the direct reflection of editorial product 


quality, measured in terms of reader reaction to that product. 


Almost any piece of printed matter which is produced and distributed, 
exposed to an audience, achieves some degree of readership. It would be 
dificult to avoid it. Your problem as advertising manager, or media di- 
rector, or account executive is not in determining the existence of reader- 
ship among competing publications, but in establishing the degree. Upon 


that one hook hangs efficient, dollar-wise media selection. 


It’s your product, your budget, your advertising program, and your re- 
sponsibility. Why not be sure you’re getting maximum market exposure 
in the electric power industry by checking the comparative readership of 
media under consideration? Questionnaire your own best customers and 
prospects on which industry publications they read, and what one pub- 
lication they find most useful. We know from experience that you can’t 


lose... 


... and neither can we. 
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DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY is a name 
which very aptly describes the work ~~ 
of President Charles Standish‘s ~~ 
rolgelelilr elie Me ie-teleh MoM -Meac-telimeyi 
this twenty-two year old engineering ; ' 


tigi Men med CLO o\-to) o)(-Mela-Muilele-Miilole 
1,200 successfully completed design 
projects—for such companies as 
General Electric, Westinghouse, RCA, 
International Business Machines, 

else Mulelsh anes iil-te Mme -\-lillile Malem iiclilel iil 
is a symbolic sketch of Project 

folate [tiolae Mm iit-MUl elaolullile My elela- 
reti-viiii-wcel me ydtllesm Dim Malet Mel-s 7-1 (0) of-to. 
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C@@ Companies come to us when they think our wide experience can provide original solutions to 


product design and development problems. In turn, we go to manufacturers’ catalogs for the 


specific help we need in selecting the best materials and components to incorporate 


in our design recommendations to DFI clients. 


“It is important, however, for manufacturers to realize how big and bothersome a problem the 


securing, filing, and maintenance of catalogs can be—and how much they do to eliminate 


this problem when they pre-file their catalogs in Sweet’s. It is encouraging to note the increasing 


number of manufacturers who, by making their catalogs available to us in these 


convenient, instantly accessible collections, are making it easier for us to find out what we 


need to know about their products.e y) 


Industry’s engineers continually confirm the fact 
that pre-filed catalogs make it as easy as possible for 
them to find out what they want to know about prod- 
ucts they need. As a result, they use these catalogs 
more often than any other source of specifying and 
buying information. 

In a recent survey among more than 2,000 design 
and plant engineers, for example, 93% had referred 
to catalogs pre-filed in their Sweet’s Files—and 97% 
of these users reported that such reference had 
helped them find wanted products.* 

Instantly accessible, convenient, time-saving, up- 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 


Charles J. Standish, President 
Designers for Industry, Inc. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


solving a major Engineering problem 


to-date—pre-filed catalogs are their own best answer 
to the rising tide of demand, among engineers every- 
where, for the continuing growth of this practical 
solution to the “catalog problem.” 

Your Sweet’s representative will be glad to give 
you detailed information about the advantages of 
pre-filing your catalog—how, when you do so, you 
serve the information needs of industry’s buyers 
best, and thereby sharply increase the number of 
times your salesmen are invited to bid for wanted 
business. 


*Copies of these surveys are available upon request to our 
Research Department in New York. 


ATLANTA 3 « BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON 16 + BUFFALO 2 + CHICAGO 54 + CINCINNATI 2 + CLEVELAND 15 + DALLAST + DETROIT 26 


LOS ANGELES 17 « NEW ORLEANS 12 + PHILADELPHIA7 + PITTSBURGH 19 + SAN FRANCISCO5 «+ ST. LOUIS] + WEST HARTFORD, CONN 
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What readers get 

in MILL & FACTORY 
they can’t get anywhere 
else in one publication... 








and what these editorial values mean to industrial marketers 





The readers of Mitt & Factory are concerned with 
production and maintenance engineering. They read 
MILL & Factory because it is the only industry-wide 
publication serving these functions which are inter- 
dependent; inseparable. Production depends on effi- 
cient maintenance — maintenance devotes itself to effi- 
cient production. 


For instance, the production engineer cannot specify 
equipment that seems to promise high-speed produc- 
tion but would be hard to maintain and would threaten 
costiy shut-downs. By the same token, the mainte- 
nance engineer cannot propose a rugged, apparently 
trouble-free machine if it can’t live up to production 


Typical MILL & FACTORY articles covering production and 


maintenance engineering. 
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requirements. And another “for instance”— have you 
ever seen a manual covering only the operation of a 
piece of equipment, but not its installation and main- 
tenance? For this same reason, a great many of the 
articles carried by Mitt & Factory cannot be cate- 
gorized as either production or maintenance and any 
attempt to make them one or the other, would be 
“cutting the foot to fit the shoe” and shortchanging 
the reader. 


No... production cannot live without maintenance and 
that is why only in the pages of Mitt & Factory does 
production live very much with maintenance. 





Maintenance Manual on 


Abrasive Wheels 
and Belts 


ea 


Te get the most trom your obrevee 
tech give them goed core ond move 
tesonce 








Mit. & Factory is in a unique position to perform 
this editorial service through the cooperation of its 
147 franchised distributors of industrial equipment. 
Just as these distributor organizations are ideally 
suited to know the men who do the specifying and 
buying, they are in the unique position to know 


PRODUCTION 
aelin 44d ie) 


MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEERING 


The above “organization chart’”’ defines MILL & 
FactTory’s area of service which is covered exclusively 
by no other publication. The word “engineering” best 
describes the scope of MILL & Factory and pinpoints 
the fact that its circulation is made up of engineering 


how we know these are the right men 


Mit & Factory’s readership is limited to these men 
by the industrial distributors’ salesmen who build and 
maintain the Franchise-Paid circulation of MiLL & 
Factory. These readers are the men these salesmen 
have to see to sell; they have no interest whatever in 
anyone else. The products sold by these distributors 
are used almost exclusively in production and/or 
maintenance... machines, tools, materials handling 
equipment, electrical power and transmission equip- 
ment, lubricants, steam specialties, etc., that are used 
in production or maintenance, or both. 


Mill « Factory 








Mill « Facto 


why MILL & FACTORY can perform this service 


what is being bought and how it is being used — to 
serve as associate editorial offices throughout the 
United States, to help provide MILL & FactTory’s 
editorial staff with live leads for follow-up on unique 
ideas and equipment applications. 


who are the readers of MILL & FACTORY? 


MILL & 
FACTORY 

is the only 
publication 
edited 100% for 
the men known 
to be directly 
responsible for 
the methods, the 
equipment and 
the supplies 
used in pro- 
duction and 
maintenance. 


men in production and maintenance. These men are 
not the top administrative management in their com- 
panies but are the “buy-it-and-get-things-done” men, 
directly responsible for solving the engineering prob- 
lems in both production and maintenance. 


Find out for yourself what these men read, what they 
buy and how they are sold. Pick up a current issue of 
Mit. & Factory and run through the case studies 
of actual sales of products by distributors’ salesmen. 
Each case tells how the problem was solved, the prod- 
uct that was bought, the Mit & Factory reader who 
was helped by the distributor’s salesman and bought 
the product. In this way, you will be able to visualize 
the type of men who read Mini & Factory, the men 
who specify and buy the products used in production 
and maintenance engineering. 


oo ON 


Serving production and maintenance engineering — 
the men, regardless of title, industrial salesmen must see to sell. 


a Conover-Mast publication 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
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SPECIALIZED EDITORIAL APPROACH 
GETS GREATER READER ACCEPTANCE 


The Transportation Division of the oil and gas 
industry is one of the fastest growing industrial 
markets in America. And Pipe Line INDUSTRY 
has specialized its editorial content for men 
who build, operate and maintain the more than 
400,000-mile pipe line network, which consumes 
an estimated $12 million a week for operations 
and maintenance alone. 

Since these men with purchasing authority 
are primarily concerned only with their own 
division of the industry, PipE Line INDUsTRY is 
accepted and used by them as the engineering- 
operating work book of the pipe line business. 


INDUSTRY ACCEPTANCE 


Specializing exclusively to the interests of this 
market, PipE LINE INDUSTRY monthly covers engi- 
neering, construction, operations and maintenance 
in language that pipe line men understand. Articles 
are shaped by industry opinion with on-the-line 
assistance from the market's own authorities. 

This job-help editorial treatment, giving 
readers authentic engineering-operating informa- 


Greater Pipe Line Coverage 


tion, has kept reader interest high and circulation 
climbing steadily. 


CIRCULATION CLIMBING 

Directed to the working problems of buying 
power men, Pipe Line INDUsTRY has an inter- 
ested, specialized audience of 5,716 . . . repre- 
senting a 10% paid circulation gain during the 
past year... over 40% increase since joining 
ABC two years ago. 

Of these subscribers, 91% are engaged 
directly in pipe line operations and represent 
specialists who buy and specify. Pipe Line 
INDUSTRY is an active market place to tell about 
the benefits you sell. 


ADVERTISING OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOU 

A 12-page, every-issue advertising program in 
Pipe Line INDUSTRY gives. your specialized sales 
message an Opportunity to consistently sell to 
this interested-reader group. AND your cost per 
thousand reached is very low. 


WRITE TODAY for facts, figures and sales tips 
you can use to help your advertising messages 


sell this industry. 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


World's Largest Specialized Oil Industry Publishers 


+ Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-4301 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


* New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, YUkon 6-6558 + Tulsa (3), 916 Enterprise Building 
CHerry 2-9211 + Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-9330 + Dallas (1), 518 Santa 
Fe Building, Riverside 7-7344 + Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, MAin 1-3295 + Los Angeles, 
W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, LUdliow 7-1219. 
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TIMELY MARKET INFORMATION 





Pipe Line Market 
Shows Continued 
Strong Upsurge 


HOUSTON, TEX.—(Sp.)—Signs 
are that the high rate of pipe line 
construction typical of the last decade 
will continue for several years. These 
facts are brought out in a special 
report issued recently by PIPE LINE 
INDUSTRY'S research and_ editorial 
departments. 

* * * 

Highest activity is in con- 

struction and improvement of gas 


transmission lines. Recently the gas: 
industry has added one million. 


new Customers a year. Expenditures 
for new pipe line facilities to serv- 
ice these customers have been well 
over $700 million annually. Crude 
oil lines add another $35.5 million 
and products lines come in with 
$69.2 million. Just two current 
examples of pipe lines planned for 
construction: Pacific Northwest PL 
Corporation’s 1,100-mile Utah to 
Washington line at a cost of $33.5 
million; El Paso Natural’s 880-mile 
line from Texas to Southern Cali- 
fornia at a cost of $107 million. 
* * * 


In 1956, just on gas transmission 
lines construction, an estimated 1.1 
million tons of steel pipe were used, 
and 358,975 compressor horsepower 
was installed. Crude and product lines 
capital expenditures for pump stations 
in 1957 are estimated at $29 million; 
for metering equipment the industry 
will spend well over $10 million; for 
cathodic protection and communica- 
tions, around $18.5 million. 

* * « 


All indications are that the ex- 
pansion of the pipe line business 
will continue for some years. PIPE 
LINE INDUSTRY'S recent survey 
among leading pipe line companies 
shows total construction of 16,850 
miles planned for this year, an 
increase of 20 percent over 1956. 

* * * 


The maintenance of existing lines 
is providing a lucrative market for 
equipment and services. Recondition- 
ing expenses increase with age of the 
lines. Operating expenses for main- 
tenance of natural gas pipe lines 
increased from $25 million in 1951 
to $43 million in 1956. 


* * * 


These and other facts appear in 
Pipe LINE INDUSTRY’sS 1958 Market 
Data Book. For your copy, write to 
Advertising Dept., Room 205, P. O. 
Box 2608, Houston 1, Texas. 


GULF PUBLICATIONS 


COMBINATION RATE PLAN 
OFFERS MAXIMUM OIL INDUSTRY MARKET COVERAGE 


49,690° 


Proof of reader preference to the specialized editorial approach . . . technical 
job-help material directed to the individual divisions of the oil industry . . . is 


found in continuing gains in 


tions. Combined circulations now total 49,690* (ABC) ... 


paid subscriptions to ALL Gulf monthly publica- 
available to multi- 


market advertisers, wanting selective, specialized oil industry division coverage 


at a low rate per thousand. 


FOR DRILLING-PRODUCTION 


WLLL OM 


Now 24,457* 


Largest specialized circulation in the industry, reaching 93% 


of the 


key men who buy or specify 98% of this division's 


specialized equipment and services. In WORLD OIL you get 24,457 
specialized readers, 74% of whom are engaged directly in 
drilling-production activities. 


ANSPORTATION 


Piece LINE 
INOUSTRY 


Now 5,716* 


eering-operating work book of the pipe 
offering authenticated monthly coverage 
operations and maintenance. For a low 
you can add PIPE LINE INDUSTRY to 
Schedule and reach 5,716 specialized 


thom 


are engaged directly in pipe 


MANTIS LT, 


Now 19,517* 


ading specialized refining paper for 35 years, reaching 
who influence 98% of this division's specialized pur- 
a low combination rate, you can add PETROLEUM 
our WORLD OIL or PIPE LINE INDUSTRY schedule and 
specialized readers, 84% of whom are engaged 
fining-petrochemical-natural gasoline activities. 


REFINING-PROCESSING 


great divisions offer a multi-billion dollar 
ices. You can benefit by specializing your 
plications that are specialized for each of 
& where your market is. 


FROLEUM COVERAGE 


Pure Line 
‘Iw ousTRY 


imo hf 


fy 


ty = y 


ed Oil Industry Publishers 
igo, Cleveland, Dallas, Tulsa, Los Angeles 


ures for each magazine from breakdown of May, 1957 
Paragraph 3, of June 30, 1957 ABC statement. 
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The next time youre 


out at your secretary’s desk 
...take a good look 


at her typewriter 


a7; 


The men who said what materials 


* For example, an IBM ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER is made of 891 different 
engineering materials: 25 irons and steels...14 nonferrous metals... 
19 nonmetallics...813 forms and shapes... 20 finishes and coatings. 





to make it of...read 





WEL EL 


in Design Engineering 


A Reinhold Publication 


Selection and Use of 
Metals, Nonmetallics, 


Forms, Finishes 


13 issues a year— 
including the annual 
MATERIALS SELECTOR 
reference issue 








product-design 
engineers have 
WIDE, WIDE 

INTERESTS 


...and only . 


Product 

Engineering 
serves 
them ALL! 








PRODUCT ENGINEERING’s enlarged eaxcorial staff poses for its first formal portrait. 


Here’s what it takes to do the job... 


the largest editorial staff serving. 


To meet engineers’ growing needs for faster, more complete in- 
terpretive coverage — Product Engineering now has a full-time 
editorial staff of 43 people. Twenty seven are editors who have 
31 college degrees from B.S. to Ph.D....122 years of engineering 
and industrial experience with 43 companies... 188 years of re- 
porting and technical writing experience ...memberships in 25 
different technological societies. 


This staff is augmented by 55 full-time editors employed in 7 
McGraw-Hill domestic and 8 foreign news bureaus. In addition, the 
large McGraw-Hill Department of Economics staff regularly con- 
tributes to our columns. 

No wonder more engineering readers interested in product design, 
research and development subscribe to Product Engineering than 
to any other magazine in the design field! 
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to sell the product planners throughout 





the Original Equipment Market 


YOU'RE JUDGED BY your 


A shoeshine is a little thing, but in business these 
little things can be very important. When you 
appear before a prospect looking your very best 
shoes shined, hair neat, suit pressed 
your respect for him. Automatically, you create a 


you show 


good impression. 

Apply this thought to the printed literature 
your company sends out. Think of these printed 
pieces as an army of salesmen working for you. 
The impression they make depends mostly on their 
appearance. If the printing is mediocre, the paper 
anything less than the best, you’ve sent out slip- 
shod salesmen. When you desire the respect of 
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printing 


prospects, make sure you show respect for them. 
Your Ally — a GOOD printer. The first step 
in producing out-of-the-ordinary sales literature 
is to consult a good printer at the outset of the job. 
Think of your printer as a valuable member of 
your team. Chances are he can describe tech- 
niques to help your printed pieces make a good 
impression in the most competitive markets. 

He'll probably recommend that you use War- 
ren’s High Standard Printing Papers. He knows 
he can achieve top quality results with Warren 
papers. S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad Street, 
Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


printing papers 
make a 
good impression 





Capitalize on ihis Opportunity 


to puta Yoglyyization £900 in... 


e Residential air conditioning 
e Warm air heating 
e Sheet metal contracting 


Artisan’s 
BIG MARCH MODERNIZATION ISSUE 


The right time ... the right place to go after the profitable Modernization 
market. 

Yes, here’s another mighty contribution AMERICAN ARTISAN is 
making to its field. The March Issue starts 1958's big drive for replacement 
and modernization sales. An issue filled with stimulating “why to” articles, 
vital “how to” articles —in short, an issue specially designed to guide 


dealers in planning, promoting, and SELLING Modernization. A thorough Symbols of 
Wantedness 


job from cover-to-cover ! 

Take advantage of this unusual opportunity in March. Decide now on 
a complete selling message to the KEY dealer-contractor readers who sub- 
scribe to and read the industry’s No. | trade magazine ... AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. 
AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


6 N. Michigan Chicago 2 
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FIRST AWARD 
WINNERS 1956 


Industrial Publication 
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Wetting Agent 





YOU CANT HARDIY DO IT WRONG! 
TIGERBRAZE a 


SIGNAL BONDS 
ARE THE EASIEST TO INSTALL RIGHT 
Of ANY BOND YOU'VE EVER SEEN 








WINNERS 1956 





Merchandising Paper 
Campaigns — 


More fun than @ PICNIC to sell 














Two groups of awards: 
1. For advertising that appeared during 
1957 in merchandising publications— 
7 First Awards 
21 Certificates of Merit 


2. For advertising that appeared during 
1957 in industrial, institutional and 
professional publications— 

6 First Awards 
18 Certificates of Merit 





Enter as many campaigns as you wish: 

Just be sure they are all campaigns that ap- 
peared during the calendar year of 1957, in 
business publications whose primary listings 
are in the “Business Publications” section of 
Standard Rate & Data Service... not neces- 
sarily in ABP-member papers. 


Campaigns appearing only in business news 
magazines and general news and consumer 
magazines are not eligible. 
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Announcing... ABP’s 


16th Annual Awards 
Competition for the 
Ouistanding Business 
Campaigns of the year 


Right in your hands... 
Three big profit makers featured in 
Coats & Clark's Great Needlecraft Promotion 











“Closing date for entries is January 
31, 1958, so don’t delay. 


Announcement folders containing 
complete rules and entry instruc- 
tions have been mailed to agencies 
and advertisers. If you haven’t re- 
ceived your copy, just fill in the 
coupon and mail it today. 


Again this year, ABP will give due recognition to companies 
that have done an outstanding job of businesspaper advertising. 


As always, the competition is designed, not as a “contest” 
among advertisers, but as a means of pointing up the factors 
that make businesspaper advertising work! These are: clearly 
defined objectives ...and creative use of copy, layout, art 
and media strategy. 


The panel of judges is a cross-section of business: the men your 
campaigns are trying to sell—with a few advertising men 
mixed in. Their point of view is simply, what is this campaign 
trying to do? .. . how well does it do it? . . . what were the results? 
To the judges, the best advertising is advertising that sells 
them... because it has sold best for you. 


If your campaign has done a big job this year, why not enter 
it? An award is signal recognition of leadership in the use of 
business advertising! 


AssociaTep Business PuBLicaTIons 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Yes, sir! Count my campaign in. Please send me the “‘rules’’ 
folder by return mail. 








Address. 























THE MEN 
WHO BUILD 
AMERICA 


ARE THE 75,000 — 
CONSTRUCTION MEN — 
WHO READ 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 
EACH WEEK! 











THEY ARE THE MIGHTIEST audience of construction 


men ever assembled by a magazine 


THEY PLAN, DESIGN, 


THEY INCLUDE all members of the construction buying team — 


planners, owners, consultants, contractors and Government 


le 


THEY million more copies of EN-R a year than 
2 the next largest publication in the fi i 


— 


a — es, S 
THEY ARE THE REASON (along with the fact that construction ——__ 
is America’s biggest industry) why more advertising dollars are invested 
in EN-R than in any other technical-business publication in America 


Sell EN-R’s 75,000 and you 
sell the men who build America! 


ey 


ENGINEERING fRJ 
NEWS-RECORD i) 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + 330 west 42nd STREET. NEW YORK 36, NY 





on 


Miami Sewage Treatment Plant. Photos courtesy of Metcalf & Eddy, Engineers. 


Civil Engineers are always on the job! 


Vast engineering projects, like Miami’s recently completed sewage disposal 
plant, require planning and control far beyond those needed in construction 
alone. The complexity and scope of modern highways, bridges, buildings, indus- 
trial plants—in fact all engineered construction—demand highly trained men with 
technical knowledge and skill to design and build them and then operate and 
maintain them after completion. These men are civil engineers. From start to 
finish they are in active charge of engineered construction. 


Advertising in CIVIL ENGINEERING provides manufacturers of all types of 
construction equipment and materials with low-cost, high-quality access to 
41,000 fully-qualified civil engineers. And, surveys show that more than 8 out 
of 10 of its readers buy and specify equipment and materials. 


acer oF CIVIL ENGINEERING’s unique editorial formula; its coverage of the impor- 
CIVIL tant buying influences; its readers’ responsiveness; and its low cost to advertisers 


ENGINEERS make it your best buy in the building and construction industry. For more facts 
cy contact your CIVIL ENGINEERING sales representative. 
Remember . . . civil engineers are educated to specify and buy. 


The American Society of Civil Engineers, 33 West 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 


New York 18, Robert S. Cypher, 33 W. 39th St. * Chicago 1, Richard K. Holmstrom, 84 E. Randolph St. + San Francisco 5, McDonald-Thompson, 625 Market 
St. « Los Angeles 5, McDonald-Thompson, 3727 W. Sixth St. + Seattle 4, McDonald-Thompson, National Bldg., 1008 Western Ave. + Houston 6, McDonald- 
Thompsen, 3217 Montrose Blvd. + Denver 2, McDonald-Thompson, 222 Colorado National Bank Bldg. + Portland, O. 9, McDonald-Thompson, 202 N.W, 
2ist St. * Tulsa 4, McDonald-Thompson, 2010 So. Utica St. + Birmingham 9, Fred W. Smith & Associates, 1201 Forest View Lane, Vesthaven 
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like no other publication... 


INIEWS pays off? J 


Contractors and Wholesalers serving the home and small 
buildings market, the very men who are doing over 90% of 
the business today, look forward to, receive and read the 
NEWS. 

How do we know? They told us — in a detailed survey from 
a representative cross section of our readers. Here’s how they 


responded: 
83 %G OF NEWS 
O READERS 


NEWS’ FEATURE ARTICLES 
92% oF NEWS 
O READERS 


are found useful by 
NEWS’ REGULAR DEPTS. 
are found useful by 
And here’s the clincher: in answer to “Please check whether 
the information in NEWS is of help in your work”... 

97.4 PERCENT CHECKED YES! 
When it comes to editorial fare, NEWS readers know what 
they want. And that’s what they get, from men who know— 
the engineer-editors of NEWS. 
The result: NEWS is on the beam editorially—a fact which 
makes it your best advertising buy for 1958! 





Coupled with a useful editorial content is a Circulation Plan 
designed to cover the buying power in every segment of the 
market. Here is how it works. 


Under contract with NEWS, the Marketing Services Divi- 
sion of Dun & Bradstreet makes a continuing check of its 
nation-wide records to identify and evaluate the contractors 
and wholesalers who constitute the market. To be eligible to 
receive the NEWS, both these qualifications must be met: 


1. The firm must be directly identified by one of the SIC 
classifications covering Heating, Plumbing and/or Air 
Conditioning contracting or wholesaling. 


. The firm must also meet these financial qualifications: 
A Contractor must have a D&B Net Worth Rating of 
from $5,000 to $1,000,000 plus. A Wholesaler must have 
a D&B Net Worth Rating of $20,000 to $1,000,000 plus. 


The result: NEWS is on target circulation-wise — another 
fact which makes it your best advertising buy for 1958! 


@ PUBLISHED BY THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS, 98 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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“We Need Timely 
Purchasing Intelligence 
Concentrated in One Source!” 


says William N. Robertson, Jr., Manager of Procurement, 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. 


“To keep abreast of changing business conditions, we 
are forced to read many magazines and newsletters. A 
number of them do not deal directly with our interests, 
and are not written for purchasing men. Unfortunately, 
there is no one place where we can get all the information 
we need. Without the aid of alert salesmen, we might 
miss news of supply trends and price situations. We 
badly need a single source that gives us this vital pur- 


chasing information before it passes us by.” 


Purchasing Week 
Will Report Changes 
as They Occur! 


Every week, purchasing executives will be able to get 
the information they seek—written in their language. 
Up-to-the-minute conditions of: price and supply, 
new materials and products, news affecting purchas- 


ing, Washington and the World, current business 


economics, “‘how-to”’ feature stories—and more, will 
appear in the pages of PURCHASING WEEK. 

The One Source of Timely Information! 
PURCHASING WEEK, with its own staff of 17 full- 
time editors, is backed by 550 experienced industrial 
correspondents in this country and abroad, 497 
editors of 35 other McGraw-Hill publications, the 
Department of Economics and other McGraw-Hill 
services. It will be closest to the ideal answer for the 


needs of purchasing men. 


Purchasing Week Will Reach Your 
Prospects ...in Their Language! 
You'll be able to deliver your vital sales messages to a 
concentrated audience of key purchasing men in your 
industries—in time to get results. Your advertising in 
PURCHASING WEEK will be...calling every week 

on the man your salesman must contact. 





business and industry. 





@ A 10%" x 1414" type page on coated stock, accepting 
standard space units of advertising. 


® First issue: Monday, January 6, 1958. 
®@ initial distribution: 25,000 purchasing executives in 


For full details on rates, mechanical requiremenis, and 
a sample ‘pilot’ issue, contact your McGraw-Hill office. 








Purchasing Week 


McGRAW-HILL’S NATIONAL 


NEWSPAPER OF PURCHASING 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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e get a big kick out of the fact 


PAOTOSTAT CORPORATION that so ofte 
SALES OFFICES ne executive who has 


AND FACTORY become a 

1001 Jefferson Road n avid read 

Reaper er of The W 
all 


swenroee’”\ Street Journal, soon beco 
pHOTOSTAT is the equally enthu ee mes our 


Registered Trade Mark of , 1957. hi 
is compa ’ 
pany’s products or services 


pHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


Executive OFFICES: PROVIDENCE, RHODE 1SLANO 


Mr. Theodore E. Callis, 


Advertising Dire 

The Wall Street 

44 Broad St.» 

New York 4 New York. 


Has it happened to you yet? 


Dear Mr- Callis: 


eet ought to be pretty proud of yourselves» 
done with the brochure on the read- 


t only for its format but for 


You folks at 44 Broad Str 
lendid job you have 


in view of the §P 
ing preferences of U.S. executives: no 
the rating of the Wall Street Journal. 
ikes to have his own judgment confirmed 
also, because ways said that the 
the finest newspa i It is one of the 
lowest cost 


have and 
I read it religiously every day 


team ° i 

of its publication, and have many,» many yeats- As far 

am concerned, the financial 2 i portant. It is a 
ewspape?: and except for loc i 4s own community» 
ast of all the im orld. 


as I 
complete ® 
it keeps One abre 

g and helpful and the 


most interestin 
y times in the 


J have been helped man 
of other executives as set forth in 
and to coin 4 phrase, "J like the wall 


The various departments are 
making 


editorials are without peers- 
of decisions by the experiences 
your columns. In other words, 


Street Journal." 
judgment confirmed. ( 


Yoyfs Very, tr 
j 


Thanks for having ™Y 


H.W. Nivqn 
President. 


a 
Curious? 
— ie - have a free copy of this much-d 
“roe ed requesting it on your com epg 
spt rab aa drop a line to Ted ie 
rnal, 44 Broad Street festa tala as 
5 , NY. 
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PEAK 


Sell the “Know” men not the “Yes” men — the men 
at the peak of the personnel pyramid. 


You can sell them if you keep your sales story in Electric Light 
and Power. EL&P’s circulation is targeted at the top — 

at the key men — the men who are in the “know” — 

the men with buying influence. 


EL&P reaches the key men in every leading electric power company 
in the country. These men, in turn, pass along their copies of 
EL&P to an average of 4.8 members of their staffs — 

the men in the next-to-the-top group from which 

will come tomorrow’s executives. 


EL&P readers are your prospects and customers, a fact 
you can easily prove to yourself. Just select a couple of 
leading electric power companies and name the men in 
them you have to sell. Then ask one of our 
Tepresentatives to show you EL&P’s list of readers 

in these companies. You'll find that EL&P takes you 

to the peak. The Haywood Publishing Co., 

22 East Huron St., Chicago 11, IIL. 
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Key Supervisors | this segment of 
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personnel. « « 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT and POWER 


The only magazine serving the electric power industry exclusively 


Bog 
SALES OFFICES: 


Chicago 11, Ill., 22 East Huron St. New York 22, New York, Cleveland 15, Ohio, 1836 Euclid Ave., 

WHitehall 4-0868, Walter J. Stevens, 130 East 56th St., PLaza 1-1863 PRospect 1-0505, Orrin A. Eames 

G. E. Williams W. A. Clabault, Clark Daly West Coast: McDonald-Thompson, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Denver, Tulsa, Houston, Portland 
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Mill subscription survey reveals 


over 6 readers per copy of 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


The Question 


Periodically the editor of PAPER TRADE JOURNAL writes 
to companies which have mill subscriptions to PAPER 
TRADE JOURNAL to find out who reads these mill copies. 
The request reads as follows: 


“Your mill subscribes to at least one copy of 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL in the name of the 
mill. You can be of tremendous help to me if 
you will indicate below just who reads these 
mill copies.” 


The Response 


Two hundred and six replies were received, of which 
182 showed the breakdown requested. These replies 
indicated 1,213 mill readers, an average of 6.67 readers 
per mill copy. 


The Results 


Analysis of the titles of readers show the following 
breakdown: 


Officers Pete ie 10.4% 
Mill managers, including 
superintendents 
Assistant managers . 
Technical directors . 
Engineers . . . 
Purchasing Agent 
Foremen boas Se 
Department heads, etc. . 


18.2% 
5.2% 
24.6% 
16.4% 
3.3% 
5.5% 
16.4% 


The Projection 


Applying this percentage breakdown to all mill sub- 
scriptions and projecting the average of 6.67 readers 
per mill subscription, the following readers are indi- 
cated: 


Officers Saree 694 
Mill managers, including 
superintendents 
Assistant managers . 
Technical directors . 
Engineers . ; 
Purchasing Agents . 
Foremen ey a 
Department heads, etc. . 


1,215 

347 

1,643 

1,095 

224 

367 

Total 6,680 
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Total 100.0% 


1,095 


The Individual Subscribers 


In addition to mill subscriptions, 2,979 individual mill 
men subscribe to PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. Counting 
these at one reader per copy, the breakdown is as 
follows: 

Officers cus age 

Mill managers, including 

superintendents 

Assistant managers . 

Technical directors . 

Engineers . . 

Purchasing Agents 

Foremen “ieee 

Department heads, etc. . 


Total Indicated Readership 


When indicated readers are added to individual sub- 
scribers, we note the following totals: 


Officers TL | 
Mill managers, including 
superintendents 
Assistant managers . 
Technical directors . 
Engineers . ie 
Purchasing Agents . 
Foremen packer ake 
Department heads, etc. . 


1,135 


1,770 
555 
1,965 
1,457 
281 
908 
1,588 


Total 9,659 


Conclusion 


The unusually high readership per mill copy, combined 
with individual mill subscriptions, goes far toward 
explaining the fact that PAPER TRADE JOURNAL rates 
as the most useful publication in the field among 
mill men. 


Paper Trade Journal 


49 West 45th Street 
New York 36, N. Y 
PITTSBURGH ¢ CHICAGO e DENVER 


LOS ANGELES e DALLAS « HOUSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO: + SEATTLE ¢ MIAMI 











meat is vital to life... 


Everybody eats meat. Good times or bad, it is 
the main course for two or more meals each day. 
The Manufacturing Meat Industry has no sea- 
sonal slumps—and is relatively unaffected by eco- 
nomic conditions. In 1956, American Families 
spent 4.8% of their take-home pay on meat! 


Meat is the second largest industry in dollar 
value of product. And yet, only about 4,000 
plants produce this industry's giant volume of 
over 32 billion pounds of meat and meat food 
products valued at $18 billion. 


With continuing population growth, each year 
the consumption of meat grows, too. From 1950 
to 1957, the production of meat and meat food 
products showed an average increase for each day 
of each year amounting to 2,935,000 pounds! 


Science and the Manufacturing Meat Industry 
are producing a new concept in form, texture and 
consumer acceptability. With this trend continu- 
ing, the production, processing, and distribution 
of meat are likely to change so much in the next 
15 to 25 years, that the products and practices of 
that day will bear little resemblance to what we 
now know. Here are important reasons why, in 
helping to bring this about, meat plants are right 
now adding millions of dollars in new plants, new 
equipment and new processing departments. 


Here is the perfect in- 
dustry for you — an in- 
dustry that helps you 
grow in good times, 
keeps you safe and 
steady in the lean years. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


15 WEST HURON STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER (Weekly) @ ANNUAL PURCHASING GUIDE @ NP DIRECT MAIL SERVICE 
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ANVOUMIMG....4 New 


IN HEATIN 
When He Writes Specifications... G 
Will He Specify Your Products? Large construction and remodeling con- 


eecccccccs : ! : 
tinues at high level, and increases .. . 





This is the specifier. Often he is a consulting engineer. Or he may be Production, process and comfort needs 
an engineer employed by a large contractor; by a wholesaler, an in- become more exact, and the systems to 


dustrial plant, a government agency, architect, utility or manufacturer. meet these needs become more complex .. . 
He includes you “in” or rules you out upon the basis of his knowl- So the engineer, charged with designing 
edge of your product — which often depends upon data readily at the systems, becomes more important. He 
hand at the very moment of specification. He prefers to specify from . : a 4 : . 

; ; specifies an ever-growing percentage of 
a bound volume of manufacturers’ catalogs. : ‘ ; Mee 

the products going into air conditioning, 
He can specify your product if it is included in Engineers’ Product heating, piping and plumbing systems. 
File. : ; ae . 

(Big construction in 1958 will amount 
to more than 32 billion dollars. Of this, 
4 billion dollars worth of the products 
of this industry — including such compo- 
nents as insulation, electrical, ventilating 











— will be specified by engineers.) 
To get your products into the specifica- 
tions, the engineer must be sold. You 


engineers” 


To Be Published 
NOVEMBER 1, 1958 


Forms Closing 
AUGUST 15, 1958 


, ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 











and Needed Service 


¢AIR CONDITIONING - PIPING - PLUMBING 


know this. So you set up an elaborate 
procedure to sell him including, perhaps, 
business publication advertising, promo- 
tion of various kinds, the efforts of your 
selling organization. 


And, if you succeed, you establish your 
identity with this engineer; you build an 
awareness of your breadth of line; you 
gain a reputation for quality and service. 
Now the engineer has a mental image 
of you. 


But does he specify from this mental 
image? Not necessarily. First, he has a 
mental image of your competitors, too. 
And, second, the thing he needs at speci- 
fication point isn’t a mental image, but 
exact and complete information on your 
products. He must fit “X”, the product, 


PRODUCT FILE 
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dimensions, horsepower and a_ host of 


into the job. This is a matter of 
other detail which cannot possibly be 


remembered. 


Your catalog? . . . Fine, if he has it. But 
that — all too 
specifying engineer doesn’t 


surveys prove often — the 


have your 
catalog when he needs it. And the sale 


is lost to you. 


The same surveys show that the engineer 
prefers to specify from a bound volume 
(or file) of manufacturers’ catalog infor- 
mation which is never lost, never mislaid, 
and is always at hand. 


To meet this need the Engineering Pub- 
lications Division of Domestic Engineer- 
ing Co. announces a new service, a new 


Fe od ~ eee 
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MEETS A Specific NEED OF THE MAN WHO Specifies! 


PRODUCT FILE 


OF DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CO. 





1801 PRAIRIE AVE. 


annual publication of manufacturers’ 
catalogs, entitled Engineers’ Product File. 
It will be wanted and used by engineers 
because it will fill a need expressed by 
them. It will be composed of manufac- 
turers’ catalog materials on only those 
products which are customarily specified, 


rather than sold across the counter. 


It will contain a complete classified direc- 
tory of these products, a listing of manu- 
facturers’ names and addresses and their 
trade names. To make it a complete tool 
for engineers, it will also contain a sec- 
tion on technical data employed by engi- 


neers in system design. 


Undoubtedly some of your products be- 
long in Engineers’ Product File. Write or 
wire for complete information. 






© FOR HEATING 
© AIR CONDITIONING 
© PIPING © PLUMBING 

















@ CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


advertise 
to “sell” them 


WANTED 


MECHANICAL * ELECTRICAL 
CHEMICAL + METALLURGICAL 
CIVIL * MINING 


... where you 
advertise 
to ‘here’ them! 


Industrial advertising managers and their agencies can frequently bene- 
fit from a quick chat with personnel managers about media. 


In recruiting engineers in the face of a severe manpower “shortage”, 
personnel managers have discovered that Engineering Society Publica- 
tions develop singularly heavy response from highly qualified and expe- 
rienced engineers who have responsible charge of development, design 
and production. 


These are the men who set the specifications and make the buying 
decisions in advance of actual purchase. 


Engineering Society Publications expose your product story to over 
175,000 of these accredited engineers every month. They follow these 
engineers wherever they go, from one job or company to another. They 
reach your markets with exclusive circulation at lowest cost. We’ll be 
happy to show you the proof. 


Remember ... engineers are educated to specify and buy! 
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AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERS, 


AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF 
Civil 
ENGINEERS 
FOUNDED 
1852 


20,000 @ 


Chemical 
Engineering 
Progress 


Published by the 
American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers 


41,000 @ 


CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 


Published by the 
American Society 
of Civil Engineers 


47,000 @® 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Published by the 
American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers 


8,000 


JOURNAL OF 
ae ee 


Published by the 
American Institute of 
Mining, Metallurgical 
and Petroleum Engineers 


12,000 @ 


MINING 
engineering 


Published by the 
American Institute of 
Mining, Metallurgical 
and Petroleum Engineers 


41,000 @ 


MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Published by The 
American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers 


16,000 


MECHANICAL 


Published by The 
American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers 
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Hurry, there’s a new railway age on the way 


money. Right now railway management is talking billions 
for growth... 1 to 1% billion a year just for freight and 
passenger cars and locomotives. 


Six examples in one week... 


All show railroads on the go! A “moving sidewalk” for 
speeding railway express shipments . . . Eastern RRs’ plan 
for financing 85,000 to 100,000 new freight cars a year... 
M & St. L’s car replacement speed-up... Santa Fe’s new 
Corwith car repair facility...C & NW’s $2,500,000 
“bi-level” passenger car order... two new motor carriers 
swing to piggyback. 


Just one week’s news highspots...but they flash a message 
that’s easy to get. Here is an improvement-minded industry 
on the move . . . alert to the need to spend money to make 


Ask yourself, where can top railway brass and supervision 
get the information to keep abreast of today’s fast-moving 
tempo? Where else but in the only railroad weekly, 
RaiLway AGE! Here they get sharply-edited fast-reading 
information geared to management’s need, organized for 
business planning. Want attention from railway manage- 
ment and top supervision? Then show them you mean 
business ... in RAILWAY AGE weekly. 


Gear into the weekly pace in RAILWAY AGE weekly 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN TIME-SAVER PUBLICATION ® 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 








ATOMIC 
“GUNS” 


Atomic artillery in action. 
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High-speed 
atomic particle 
accelerator. 


batt nd > Fe = gs 
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Lee 


FOR PEACE 


OR WAR... 
designed by MECHANICAL ENGINEERS | 


From the dramatic development of atomic weapons for defense, to the fascinating 
uses of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes, nuclear engineering is revolutionizing 
basic patterns of science and industry. Essential to this progress are practically all 
the fields of specialization of mechanical engineers. 


Because of the unique limitations imposed by radioactive contamination and the 
necessity of maintenance-free operation, the design and fabrication of such normally 
standard items as pumps and valves often require extensive development programs. 
This is why mechanical engineers hold the dominant role in purchase and specifica- 
tion of mechanical components in nuclear engineering. 


To reach this vital market in the nuclear field, more and more industrial advertisers 
are using MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. In it they reach the world’s largest exclusive 
mechanical engineering audience... 41,000 men in active, responsible charge 
throughout mechanical industries. 


Mechanical engineers are educated to specify and buy 


Published by The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Cartoon courtesy BBDO 


By Dick Hodgson 
IM Executive Editor 


= Just how good is brainstorming 
as a method for producing sound, 
workable ideas? 

As IM’s “Barnstorming with 
Brainstorming caravan” moved 
around the country this year, the 
question was asked over and over 
again. It was stimulated, for the 
most part, by a host of “anti- 
brainstorming” articles which keep 
showing up in various publications. 

Bernard S. Benson, for example, 
was given two pages in the October 
Fortune for a vigorous attack on the 
technique — and for advancing the 
case for a complicated substitute 
called “The Epistemological Meth- 
od.” In his article, Mr. Benson 
states, “Brainstorming may serve a 


°? 30 SECOND 
SUMMARY 


BRAINSTORMING 


Valuable tool or 
passing fancy? 


limited function in stimulating live- 
ly discussion, but the old-fashioned 
bull session accomplished the same 
purpose. In fact, the only distinction 
between brainstorming and a bull 
session that is readily discernible is 
that, of the two, the brainstorming 
session is likely to be somewhat 
more frenetic and somewhat less 
thoughtful.” 

Another author expressed fears 
that the growing use of brainstorm- 
ing might even spell the end to “in- 
dividual creativity.” 

After carefully investigating, try- 
ing and evaluating brainstorming 
for two years, we have come up 
with the following answers to the 
question of the technique’s value: 


Separate technique .. Brain- 
storming is a definitely separate 


technique and while it can be used 
to supplement other idea-generating 
methods, it can’t be altered in any 
way and still be brainstorming. 
Basically, it’s a bull session with 
rules — and the four specific rules 
are all important. They are: 


1. Judgment is ruled out .. . Criti- 
cism of ideas must be withheld until 
later. 


2. “Free-wheeling” is welcomed . . 
The wilder the idea, the better; it is 
easier to tame down than to think 
up. 


3. Quantity is wanted . . . The 
greater the number of ideas, the 
more the likelihood of winners. 


4. Combination and improvement 
are sought .. . In addition to con- 
tributing ideas of their own, par- 


Although it’s been around for at least 18 years, the highly interesting 
idea-generating technique called ‘brainstorming’ has only recently 
become a much discussed and frequently tried tool for industrial mar- 
keters. Throughout 1957, IM has put the technique to test through a 
series of “Barnstorming with Brainstorming” sessions. On the basis of 
this field research, IM presents a detailed analysis of the value of brain- 
storming . . . including when it is useful, what are its limitations, how 
it should be used . . . and, most important, when it should not be used. 
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. “Free-wheeling” 
comed. 





3. Quantity is wanted. 


ticipants should suggest how ideas 
of others can be turned into better 
ideas; or how two or more ideas can 
be joined into still another idea. 

Mr. Benson’s observations that 
the only discernible distinction be- 
tween brainstorming and a _ bull 
session is that “brainstorming is 
likely to be somewhat more frenetic 
and somewhat less thoughtful” indi- 
cates a failure to understand the 
rules involved. Most important is 
the elimination of any judicial eval- 
uation in a brainstorming session. 
This, in itself, makes brainstorming 
something far afield from the old- 
fashioned bull session. 


Often over-organized .. Far too 
often, brainstorming has been al- 
lowed to become “over-organized.” 
While it is important to follow the 
four basic rules to have a true 
brainstorming session, there is no 
real need to follow any special order 
of procedure. 

In many cases, the best results 
will come through following a guide 
such as the “25 tips for effective 
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brainstorming” on page 38. (This 
list, originally published in the No- 
vember, 1956, IM, has been revised 
on the basis of our experience with 
“Barnstorming with Brainstorming” 
sessions. ) 

But good results can come from 
something as simple as the proce- 
dure we followed a few months ago 
in trying to find a name for a new 
feature. In this case, we had been 
discussing the possibilities for sev- 
eral weeks without coming up with 
anything that sounded just right. So, 
on the spur of the moment, without 
any preliminaries except to review 
the type of material which the col- 
umn would carry, we decided to sit 
down and brainstorm the problem 
for ten minutes. There were just 
four of us, but within 10 minutes we 
had listed about 100 possibilities. 

Actually, the name we were seek- 
ing didn’t show up on the list which 
was developed during the brain- 
storming session. But 10 minutes 
after copies of the list were circu- 
lated, one of the editors was able to 
combine a couple of the suggestions 


4. Combination and 
ment are sought. 


improve- 


and come up with just what we 
wanted. 

In another case, three of us were 
having our after-lunch coffee and 
decided to brainstorm a list of prob- 
lems which could be used for our 
“Barnstorming with Brainstorming” 
series. No preliminaries, no special 
organization — we just started in 

. and within 15 minutes we had 
more than enough ideas to keep the 
series going for several months. 

Just an old-fashioned bull ses- 
sion? For the most part, yes. But 
with one distinct change —- we de- 
cided in advance to eliminate dis- 
cussion of the merits of any of the 
suggestions. We were seeking noth- 
ing but a quantity of possibilities — 
good, bad or indifferent. We came 
up with about 50 ideas, many of 
them worthless. But within the col- 
lection was enough material to pro- 
vide the solution to the problem. 

These are just two examples of 
how brainstorming can be used 
without following any pre-planned 
system. It is probably in such cases 
that the technique can be applied by 





the majority. There are, to be sure, 
advantages to following a more or- 
ganized procedure — but lack of an 
“organized” system should not elim- 
inate the possibility of using brain- 
storming. 


No pat solutions . . Brainstorming 
should not, in most cases, be ex- 
pected to produce a_ complete, 
ready-to-use solution to a problem. 
Its real value is in providing a 
wealth of building material with 
which the solution can be developed 
through subsequent work. 

In terms of man-hours involved, 
brainstorming will usually provide 
more “building material” than any 
other method if the elements of the 
problem can be sufficiently isolated. 


Simplified problems . . It is very 
important to isolate the elements of 
a problem. Much of the criticism of 
brainstorming has originated from 
those who have witnessed or par- 
ticipated in brainstorming sessions 
which were doomed from the start 
because the problem involved was 
too broad. 

For example, it is sheer folly to 
try to brainstorm a problem as gen- 
eral as “how can we increase our 
sales volume.” The odds are heavily 
stacked against the possibility of 
coming up with anything that could 
not be developed in less time by 
other techniques. 

But suppose the basic sales prob- 
lems have been isolated in advance 
and one of the problems appears to 
be getting distributors to stage more 
demonstrations of a particular item. 
This element of the over-all prob- 
lem is most suitable for brainstorm- 
ing. 


Fun makes trouble . . One of the 
inherent advantages of brainstorm- 
ing is probably the biggest factor in 
developing a negative reaction in 
many quarters. Brainstorming, for 
most everyone, is fun. And there are 
still a lot of people who just can’t 
believe that anything can be both 
fun and, at the same time, valuable. 

In his attack on brainstorming, 
Bernard Benson stated, “The idea 
seems to be that, instead of tackling 
problems with intelligence and 
logic, business men should flock to 
games, fads and fantasies, hoping 
that out of some magic blue yonder 


they can painlessly pluck the solu- 
tions to serious problems.” 

Mr. Benson, a former British 
guided missile expert, is now presi- 
dent of Benson-Lehner Corp. of Los 
Angeles, a producer of electronic 
data-processing machinery. His at- 
titude is typical of many who ap- 
parently honestly believe that fun 
and business are worlds apart. 

We'll have to admit that in all of 
our “Barnstorming with Brain- 
storming” demonstrations, we failed 
to find anyone who didn’t enjoy 
himself while participating. But the 
demonstrations did produce worka- 
ble solutions to very real problems 
and in every case, the majority of 
participants in the demonstrations 
admitted that it was highly unlikely 
that they would have been able to 
produce as many possible solutions 
by themselves in even double the 
number of man-hours involved. 


Ideas, then what? . . In an article 
last year, Business Week laid em- 
phasis on one of the major problems 
of brainstorming: “Few companies 
seem to have worked out any way 
of utilizing the ideas that flow from 
brainstorming.” This is definitely 
one of the major problems, particu- 
larly in cases where companies have 
caught the brainstorming bug. 
Actually, however, the real prob- 
lem lies in making the initial deci- 
sion to hold a brainstorming session. 
To our way of thinking, at least, the 
decision of how the ideas are to be 
used should precede the decision to 
brainstorm the problem. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is difficult to com- 
pletely define the problem until you 
have an idea as to how the brain- 
stormed ideas are to be used... 
and without a well defined problem, 
brainstorming is of little value. 
Far too often, the decision to hold 
a brainstorming session is made just 
as soon as a problem is isolated. 
Then, before any decision is made 
as to basic responsibilities for solv- 
ing the problem, the brainstormers 


swing into action. It is, of course, 
very possible that the brainstorming 
session may produce some proposed 
solutions which go beyond the area 
of responsibility of the person or 
department which has been as- 
signed the task of handling the 
problem, but someone still must de- 
cide on the best line of attack. 

There are many ways to analyze 
the ideas developed in a _ brain- 
storming session. For the IM series, 
for example, we first reviewed the 
transcript of each session with an 
eye open for related ideas. After 
grouping these, we sorted the ideas 
into four groups — best, average, 
poor and an important fourth group, 
unusual, If we had lots of good ideas 
in the “best” category, it was a 
simple matter of just discarding the 
“average” and “poor” groups with- 
out any further study. 

But the “unusual” group received 
special attention. In most cases, we 
applied a little personal brainstorm- 
ing to these, seeking ways in which 
they might be adapted to fit the 
“best” category. Frequently, a 
brainstormed idea may look pretty 
ridiculous on the surface. But from 
these “wild” ideas can come previ- 
ously unconsidered solutions which 
may be the real answer to the prob- 
lem at hand. 

As Willard A. Pleuthner, BBDO’s 
vice-president in charge of brain- 
storming, likes to explain, “It’s 
easier to downgrade a wild idea to 
become workable than to try to up- 
grade a weak idea.” 

There are other ways to handle 
idea evaluation. At the Third An- 
nual Creative Problem-Solving In- 
stitute at the University of Buffalo 
in July, Mr. Pleuthner suggested a 
nine-step procedure for follow-up 
on a brainstorming session: 


1. Ask panel members to continue 
to think about the problem follow- 
ing the actual session and send in 
(or have someone pick up) addi- 
tional solutions. (In a large number 


Few ideas are in themselves practical. It is for want 
of imagination in applying them, rather than in ac- 
quiring them, that they fail. The creative process 


doesn’t end with an idea — 


it only starts with an idea. 


. Prof. John Arnold, MIT 
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of cases, the best ideas come from 
these post-session follow-ups.) 


2. Type all of the ideas in rough 
form. 


3. Send the list to the panel chair- 
man for editing. He eliminates du- 
plications and ideas which obviously 
have little possible use. 


4. The edited list is retyped and 
sent to the person who originally 
asked to have the problem brain- 
stormed. 


5. Ideas are then classified for 
easier evaluation. 


6. The list is mext screened and 
each idea evaluated with an open 
mind. (At DuPont, the list is sent to 
three screeners — two acquainted 
with the problem, one who is not. 
At U. S. Steel, brainstormers are 
asked to evaluate the ideas them- 
selves. However, BBDO has found 
that panel members too often “vote” 
for their own ideas.) 


7. Now comes the obvious step of 
developing the screened ideas. This 
can take many forms, even to the 
extent of brainstorming the best 
ideas to further improve and imple- 
ment them. 


8. Next comes the presentation of 
the screened ideas. 


8. A ninth step is for the panel 
chairman to find out what happened 
to the ideas and then report back to 
his panel. 


Side effects . . In addition to the 
generation of ideas, brainstorming 
can have several additional benefits 
for a company. Many companies feel 
they receive very real benefits from 
brainstorming in terms of employe 
morale. Participants come away 
from sessions with a feeling that 
they have been afforded a real op- 
portunity to participate in solving 
the company’s problems. 

In many cases, brainstorming also 
gives employes an opportunity to let 
off steam. Quite often, through the 
suggestions of brainstormers, it is 
possible to ferret out hidden prob- 
lems. An executive of one company 
told a Business Week reporter, “The 
ideas usually aren’t worth a damn, 
but it makes the rank and file think 
somebody’s finally listening to their 
ideas.” Participants also are often 
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e@ee Brainstorming is not an in- 
flexible technique even though it is 
important to follow the four basic 
rules illustrated on page 36. The ac- 
tual mechanics of brainstorming 
sessions can follow many patterns. 

In IM’s first detailed discussion of 
the brainstorming technique, ap- 
pearing in the November, 1956, is- 
sue, 25 suggestions for effective 
brainstorming were listed. The va- 
lidity of these suggestions has been 
well supported by a year of “Barn- 
storming with Brainstorming” ses- 
sions. A few minor changes have 
been indicated, however, and these 
are incorporated into the following 
list. 


made to realize that there is more 
than one solution to a problem and 
thus they become more sensitive to 
new ideas. 

Another benefit is the opportunity 
to discover “hidden” talents. One 
company tells how it discovered 
formerly hidden creative talent in 
a stockroom boy and a switchboard 
operator who were invited to par- 
ticipate in brainstorming sessions. 


Success Stories . . Probably the 
best guide to the acceptance of 
brainstorming is the experience of 
companies who have really put it to 
use. Here are some typical examples 
reported at the University of Buf- 
alo conference: 


@ The New York Telephone Co. 
brainstormed ways to get present 
employes to do a better job of re- 
cruiting new employes. From the 
screened list, the cornpany started 
action on 12 of the ideas. 


e A Pennsylvania chemical com- 
pany recently held a_ six-minute 
brainstorming session for tax-saving 


1. Set brainstorming sessions apart 
from other conferences. 


2. Eight to 12 people make the most 
effective panel. 

3. Don’t limit the panel to “ex- 
perts”—bring in new faces and new 
viewpoints. 

4. Make sure the panel has a few 
self-starters—people who can get 
things rolling quickly. But make 
sure they don’t dominate the session 
once it is really underway. 

5. Keep the top brass away from 
the session—their presence will put 
reins on the creative spirit of the 
panel. 

6. Average time for a brainstorm 
session: 45 minutes. In IM’s “Barn- 
storming with Brainstorming” ses- 
sions, the panels turned out an av- 
erage of five ideas per minute. 


7. Make sure the problem is clearly 
defined and very specific in nature. 


8. Avoid “umbrella” problems— 
break them down into separate 
problems to be tackled by different 
brainstorm panels. 

9. Send a written briefing on the 
problem to each panel member at 


ideas and wound up with 87. Two 
of these survived critical evaluation 
by company tax specialists and re- 
sulted in a tax saving of $24,000. 


© Fleet Owner Magazine told how a 
paint shop brainstormed the prob- 
lem of reducing the eight hours it 
took to change the 38 dust filters in 
a truck body paint booth and came 
up with a method which cuts the 
job time by 94% through the use of 
inexpensive snap locks. 


e A Navy brainstorming session re- 
sulted in ideas which enabled one 
supply ship to do the work of three 
in the Pacific Fleet, saving the tax- 
payers $3 million per year. 


® Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co.’s 
now popular DOOF (“Dents Out of 
Fenders”) Month, a promotion for 
garages and auto body shops, re- 
sulted from a brainstormed idea. 


® Koppers brainstormed new uses 
for a plastic material and came up 
with 112 ideas. 


® Steel magazine people brainstorm 





least 48 hours before the session. 
Ask each participant to write down 
five “starter” ideas in advance. This 
stockpile of ideas can be most help- 
ful in getting new life back into a 
session which starts to drag and the 
lists should be saved for that spe- 
cific purpose. 


10. Always review the rules for 
brainstorming before the _ session 
gets under way. You'll also want to 
review the problem, giving every 
panel member an opportunity to 
ask questions about it before the 
actual brainstorming starts. 


11. Let the chairman set the pace 
with a freewheeling idea. He should 
have a ready supply of four or five 
other freewheeling ideas which he 
can toss at the panel if proceedings 
should get off track or start to drag. 


12. Have some kind of signal which 
can be used to warn anyone who 
violates the principles of brain- 
storming by criticizing or evaluating 
—or tries to “sell” his idea. Most 
chairmen use a bell, but IM found 
a small bulb-type bicycle horn more 
portable and just as effective. 


ideas for many of their weekly cov- 
ers. 


e BBDO maintains 47 continuing 
brainstorm panels. Last year they 
held 401 sessions which produced 
some 34,000 ideas. About 6% of the 
ideas, BBDO reports, “are worthy of 
adoption or development.” 


Favorite idea . . Our favorite ex- 
ample of brainstorming’s effective- 
ness is this case history reported by 
Steel: 


“The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
faced the problem of converting its 
Huntington, W. Va., shops from 
steam locomotive repair to a diesel 
shop. C&O brass figured the plan- 
ning job would take about three 
years and that the project would 
east nearly $15 million. 


“The workers were impatient to 
get going. They started their own 
brainstorming sessions during the 
lunch hour. Electricians, engine 
hostlers, blacksmiths, carpenters 
and apprentices tossed in their ideas 
on how to rearrange the 1l-acre 


13. Also “ring the bell” on the 
comedians. The spirit of a brain- 
storm session should be informal, 
but the wise guy can sidetrack the 
thinking of an entire panel. 

14. Keep all minds working to- 
gether—watch out for any tendency 
to break up into little groups. 

15. Encourage “hitch-hiking” — 
adding related ideas to one another 
to form new ideas. Always give 
precedence to a hitch-hike idea over 
a completely new one as the session 
progresses. 


16. Record all ideas, wild or mild, 
crackpot or crackerjack. The list 
should be reportorial rather than 
stenographic. A tape recorder may 
prove to be the ideal method, but 
IM found that a good secretary— 
even though completely unfamiliar 
with brainstorming—can easily han- 
dle the job if she fully understands 
that a reportorial transcript is all 
that’s required. 


17. Watch for signs of fatigue. Call 
an intermission if necessary or ad- 
journ for the day. 


18. Keep pencils and paper out of 


SSNS 


facility. Here were men familiar 
with the problems and men who 
would operate in the new layout. 

“KE. E. Slack, supervisor, listened 
and took notes. A draftsman put the 
ideas on paper. Sixty workers con- 
tributed. 

“After collecting a vast number of 
ideas, the workers got down to cases 
and built a scale model. The model 
was shown to C&O directors who 
unanimously approved the plan and 
appropriated the money to finance 
the conversion. 

“Time required: six weeks, against 
the original estimate of 30 to 36 
months. Cost: around $2.5 million, 
against the original estimate of $10 
million to $15 million. Another ben- 
efit: a work force that is enthusias- 
tically co-operative with manage- 
ment.” 


The answer .. To repeat our 
opening question: Just how good is 
brainstorming as a method for pro- 
ducing sound, workable ideas? 
Answer: Brainstorming is a most 
valuable technique if it is properly 


the conference room. 

19. Keep the mood relaxed from 
start to finish. 

20. Keep shooting for quantity, set- 
ting new goals if you reach the 
original target and the panel is still 
“hot.” 

21. Follow through by checking 
back with panelists the day follow- 
ing the brainstorming session for 
any afterthoughts. Very frequently, 
the best ideas will be the result of 
post-brainstorming thought waves. 

22. Edit the list of ideas before at- 
tempting to put it to use. Group re- 
lated ideas and eliminate the obvi- 
ous misfits—this is the time to use 
judgment and criticism. 

23. Evaluation usually can best be 
done by people who were not mem- 
bers of the panel. 


24. Be sure to thank the panel for 
their efforts—and keep them posted 
on any and all positive results. 


25. Don’t use the same panel too 
often—once a month is probably 
often enough. It is also helpful to 
shift personnel so they don’t always 
participate with the same people. 


applied. It is not a panacea or a 
cure-all and should not be used as 
a substitute for some other idea- 
generating method. It is a supple- 
mentary method which, in the ma- 
jority of cases, will provide more 
worth while ideas per man-hour 
than other methods. 

“Essentially,” a top engineering 
official of a big corporation told 
Business Week, “it’s the same proc- 
ess that takes place when an indi- 
vidual is stewing over a problem, 
talking it over with a dozen other 
people over a period of time, in- 
vestigating the literature on the 
subject. After a while, the total ac- 
cumulation of material falls to- 
gether. The real value of brain- 
storming is that the group can draw 
more quickly on a bigger pool of 
knowledge and understanding. But 
the problem will still be solved by 
the individual, not the group.” 

The major caution to be observed, 
however, is that brainstorming 
should be used only for problems 
which have been reduced to their 
simplest form. a 
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By H. P. Bailey 
President 

Rotor Tool Co. 
Cleveland, O. 


= The problems of creating and 
maintaining a program of satisfac- 
tory technical editorial publicity are 
many. The objective is a reasonable 
number of full articles good enough 
to be accepted by leading magazines 
in the field, and, in general, cover- 
ing the customer’s problems in this 
eld. 

The acceptable outline of an edi- 
torial article first selects a problem, 
defines it, and perhaps emphasizes 
the importance of the problem. 
Then, three or four solutions to the 
problem are presented, and each 
case backed up by valid examples 
or case histories to prove the prac- 
ticability of the approach if followed 
by the reader. 


Misconceptions . . Several mis- 
conceptions appear to exist about 
editorial publicity. 

First, there seems to be a general 
feeling that editors will not accept 
articles unless you advertise with 
them. This is complete nonsense. 
Editors are interested in subject 
matter which is of interest to their 





This article tells, in two ways, how to get good industrial publicity. 
First, a company president, who is experienced in writing and placing 
publicity, gives his views. Then nine business paper editors, who are 
bombarded daily with reams of publicity copy, tell, in marginal notes, 
where the author scores especially good points—and where he falls 
down in his analysis. Through these two methods, the article tells some 
of the popular misconceptions about industrial publicity. It lists “don'ts” 
30 SECOND _ in dealing with editors. And it tells how to set up an effective publicity 


SUMMARY program—and who should run it. 
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Hear: | Hear soft Ajmer: But 
Biot One of the surest ways to 
set an editor on edge is to go in and 
discuss the amount of advertising 
you are doing in his magazine. 
Secondly, the difficulty of writing 
appears positively appalling to many 
7 prain people. However, if an article is 
} nore reat led be / thoroughly thought out, editors will 
wou accept it and rewrite it. Publicity 
organizations, which can hardly be 
expected to find and analyze the 
problems, are certainly completely 
competent to revise and dress up 
the English and the general presen- 
tation of illustrative material. 
Thirdly, testimonials and general- 
ities mean nothing to top notch 
editors. These men have a schedule 
of subjects which interest their 
readers and they know that the in- 
terest is not satisfied by broad state- 
ments, claims, etc. The readers want 
actual material. 
Fourth, another interesting mis- 
caisiadnhial is that the advertising 
lepartment or someone else ought 





/ publicity wesisiein rests funda- 
mentally on locating, defining and 
analyzing basic problems of cus- 
tomers, this is obviously a job for 
en thoroughly experienced in the 
industry and in the business. The 
better and cleaner cut their logic, 
the better the article will be. One 
ood article is worth four semi- 
good articles. While the advertising 
ye manager is familiar with models 
ye d the product, it is unreasonable 
i Ct |{to expect him to meet these speci- 
fications, unless he has long experi- 
ence in the business. Moreover, it is 
it MP probably unreasonable to expect 
q \him to devote the time to the project 
AL hile keeping up his own advertis- 
ng program. 
Fifth, editors are busy. They are 


be 
F oblm Cam surely 
a thd = ek Pate 

ndt Cee to accept éiticl over, 


say, three pages, because their edi- 
torial schedules are full of many 
things they want to have in their 
magazines. If the article deals with 
a complicated problem it is, of 
course, difficult to tell the story and 
illustrate the answers in this short | th depen ends 
space. However, a well thought out No! Leng! ortance 
story in a field of real interest/ solely °" a 
usually proves to be the exception sf subject * red 

to the short article rule. being © . 


WK 
How to get started . . The basic mM} 
difficulty in starting a good editorial AW jthout 
program is lack of a sound, well Kigh ht. Evé : 
thought out program in the first ' an: 4 many 
place. The second difficulty is fail- a {* ogre" ns 
ure to allocate an able executive to argonttatiow® 
devote the time and energy to lo- 4 
cate and study the problems, find vi eS hy Ot posi p 
probable solutions and get the pro- Ko pee 
gram off the ground. Unless a basic and 
program is presented to the man- { wri 
agement committee, responsibility 4 B L 
allocated, and the time schedule laid 
out and checked, the program is 
practically certain to drag, if not die. ho ut ditt iculty with 

: : fi wee ‘" dal af 
Don'ts . . It goes without saying “4 nil 
that editors recoil from certain 
things. Fundamentally they think 
their readers are not interested i 
the pictures of the pretty plant or 
in a portrait of the president. More- 
over, editors are not in a position Farticularly of the 
to endorse wild claims in editorial president. Seldom-end 
articles, particularly where they re- ere wé beg MMs. Bailey's 
late to a product. They refuse to parden-are presidents 
get entangled with all the com- 4% prethy as their plants. 
petitors where direct derogatory a 
references are concerned. They like Ch, 
enough pictures to tell the story, 
but shudder when company names 
are retouched on the equipment. As 
a matter of fact, the editorial pub- 
licity job is done when the editor 
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Here are the ‘marginal commentators 


Ezra A. Blount, Editor, Products Finishing, Cin- 
cinnati 


James F. Carley, Engineering Editor, Modern 
Plastics, New York 


William Clarke, Associate Editor, Chemical Proc- 
essing, Chicago 


T. E. Hanson, Editor, Power Engineering, Bar- 
rington, IIl. 


WW Charles H. Wick, Managing Editor, Machinery, 


New York 


CO Carl C. Harrington, Editor, Mill & Factory, New 


York 


9 Don Hartley, Managing Editor, Power Industry. 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


BL B. L. Hummel, Associate Managing Editor, Ma- 
chine Design, Cleveland 


#34! (€ Warren J. King, Associate Editor, Factory Man- 
agement & Maintenance, New York 
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accepts an article with a byline by 
so-and-so with a footnote giving the 
author’s title. 

In regard to a few of the details, 

itors like articles starting half 
way down the first page so they can 
add their comments. They like ar- 
ticles double spaced or triple spaced 
and they like an extra carbon of 
the article. Photos should be good, 
8x10”, glossy prints preferably 
without writing or typing on the 
back of the photos. Diagrams or 
drawings do not need to be finished 
ieces of art, since editors like to 
onform them to their own styling 
and the space allotment. 


Visit the editor . . When doubt 
exists as to what the editor wants, 
why not go see the editor and ask 
him? If he is interested and sug- 
gests 2,000 words, why hand him 
over 4,000 words? If he is not inter- 
ested in your subject, he may well 
be able to suggest some other editor 
\who has a different editorial sched- 


. They 
ve logical outlines. The hardest 
hing in the world in editorial pub- 
licity seems to be to get people who 
are inexperienced in writing to de- 
fine the problem, outline it on a 
piece of paper, allocate the portion 
of space to be devoted to each head- 
ing and only after this is done, write 
the article. The outline approach 
is guaranteed to cut the time for 
writing successful articles by at 
least two thirds, and, in fact, with- 
out the outline approach it seems 
to be almost impossible to get ar- 
ticles written except by men with 
long experience in the field. More- 
ver, the outline approach starts 
the thinking, makes it possible to 
check with other members of the 
organization, corrects personal prej- 
udice and outlaws undue emphasis 
on engineering or private ideas that 
do not apply. 


hard to understand how weak many 
companies are in their editorial 
publicity programs. In starting suc 

a program, outside professionals in 
publicity are available to shape up 
the basic program and to polish off 
the final results from the organiza- 
tion itself. In some lines, it is pos- 
sible to find professionals who are 
experienced in these lines who can 


carry a very large part of the load |— 


if the illustrative material is pro- 
vided, and who know the bes 
magazines to place the article. 

The final results of such a pro- 
gram can be improved still more 
by using reprints of the articles, 
which make possible a further wide 
distribution at small cost. Such a 
program may well start with a mas- 
ter outline which will show all the 
problems of the customer and en- 
deavor to answer them over a three 
or four year period with articles 
which apply to each individual 
problem without much, if any, over- 
lapping. Such a master outline wil 
also include a few “prestige” ar- 
ticles, which indirectly suggest that 
the company is well managed, pro- 
gressive, etc., making sure always 
that these particular “prestige” ar- 
ticles also approach a problem on 
the outline basis and definitely 
show achievements in manufac- 
turing, etc., rather than just “puff” 
articles. At the end of a three- o 
four-year period a bound volume 
of reprints will be available which 
will serve as a manual for cus- 
tomers and for salesmen. 


Top man must do it. . It is clear 
that the entire publicity program 
should be initiated by top execu- 
tives whose balanced judgment sees 
the part publicity plays in the en- 
tire merchandising program. Sales 
managers are busy; often they 
would like even to steal advertis- 
ing money to get “another man in 
the field.” Advertising managers are 
busy, anxious to sell their superiors 


f 
woh *F Set up a program . . Why not 


on their advertising work and ge 
larger appropriations. Only general 
executives are likely to put the 
publicity program in proper per- 


oe have an editorial program? While 
t 
‘ he purpose of such a program is 


st 
wrt | X not the same as an advertising pro- 
yet ‘. 


‘ gram, no adman can doubt the 
‘value of a five-page article in a 
leading magazine of authority in 
creating prestige for the company. 


spective, utilize the ability of sales 
managers and advertising managers, 
insist on its development along lines 
of a specific program and follow it 


through. * 
r Wailey hadn't become a president he 
would have wade arn extdlert editor ark man, 


Under these circumstances, it is 





= When an American business at- 
tains a plateau which few others 
reach, how can it tell about the 
accomplishment without appearing 
to be too boastful? That is the prob- 
lem which faced Mueller Co., De- 
catur, Ill., on reaching the venerable 
age of 100 years in September, 1957. 

The company was started by 
Hieronymus Mueller as a gun and 
mechanical repair shop in Decatur, 
Ill. His creative mechanical ability 
led to many innovations in the 
growing water works industry in 
the mid-1880’s. One machine in par- 
ticular, drilled and tapped a hole in 
a water main and inserted a valve 
without interrupting flow of water 
in the main. This opened a new era 
of expansion and progress in water 


°? 30 SECOND 
SUMMARY 


systems in the United States and led 
to increasingly rapid growth for the 
Mueller Co. 

Building on that growth, the 
Mueller Co. now has become a com- 
pany with five large manufacturing 
plants and with sales in the multi- 
million dollar bracket. 

But, telling of these milestones in 
history from the standpoint of the 
company had all the appearances of 
a poorly-placed pat on the back. So 
Mueller management met with the 
company’s agency, Ross Advertising 
of Peoria, to establish objectives and 
methods of gaining maximum value 
from the 100th birthday. 


The objectives . . The first ob- 
jective established was to recognize 
the importance of the vital water 


How to promote a company’s centennial 


and gas industries which Mueller 
serves. Then, the milestones of com- 
pany history were to be presented 
merely as stepping stones on which 
today’s products were developed. 
Next, the first 100 years were to be 
exploited as the basis for even bet- 
ter service during the second cen- 
tury of the company’s existence. 

The Mueller story was to be ad- 
dressed to a varied audience that 
included customers, “influencers,” 
(people who don’t make the buying 
decision, but who influence pur- 
chases), employes, neighbors and 
suppliers. The story had to be non- 
technical, interesting, yet must sell 
the Mueller Co. to be of any value 
to the business. After careful study 
and planning, the Mueller 100th 
year program became a salute to 


In a young country like the United States, it's an event of real impor- 
tance when a company reaches the age of 100. But how can the com- 
pany promote its centennial without seeming to brag? The Mueller Co. 
was faced with this opportunity—and problem. This article tells how the 
Mueller centennial was promoted. It tells how Mueller decided on a 
centennial theme that promdted not itself but the industries it serves. 
Then the article gives details on the use of space and direct mail adver- 
tising, internal and external company publications and special displays 
to tell the centennial story to customers, buying influences, employes 


and suppliers. 
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those who made the birthday pos- 
sible—the vital water and gas in- 
dustries. Individual company events 
throughout the century were to be 
associated with significant events in 
the histories of the two industries. 
The tremendous progress of these 
industries would receive major 
emphasis, as Mueller acknowledged 
the part the customers played in the 
attainment of the 100th year goal. 

Selection of media to carry the 
100th year story was not difficult. 
The two major markets for Mueller 
products are served by a group of 
excellent publications with well-de- 
fined vertical circulation offering 
complete coverage of the customer 
classification. 

In the gas industry, these publi- 
cations included American Gas 
Journal, Gas and Gas Age. For the 
water systems market, the media 
list included American City, Engi- 
neering News-Record, Journal of 
American Water Works, Public 
Works, Water & Sewage Works and 


Water Works Engineering. 

Business Week was selected to 
carry Mueller ads to influencers, 
customers and suppliers and would 
be backed up by an external house 
organ addressed to these same 
classes. Employes would read the 
story in internal company publica- 
tions and in newspapers serving the 
localities of which Mueller factories 
are a part. Periodic direct mail 
would be sent to all classifications. 

Another device selected for its 
importance to the customer and for 
its multiple usage was a diorama 
display to be used first in a Mueller 
exhibit at the American Water 
Works Association conference in 
Atlantic City, then at a centennial 
observance in Decatur, and finally, 
on a tour of the country, appearing 
as an exhibit sponsored by local 
water works companies in their 
home cities. 


Plus product promotion .. The 
centennial program was a supple- 


ment to the company’s regular 
product promotion program, and 
throughout the year, products ap- 
pearing in trade papers would carry 
a distinctive emblem of the 100th 
year. 

The program was inaugurated in 
January, 1957, with a formal, four- 
color, scroll-like letter from Muel- 
ler’s president, Albert G. Webber, 
Jr., paying tribute to the tremen- 
dous progress made by the water 
and gas industries and pledging 
Mueller abilities and facilities to 
service during a second century. 
The letter, suitable for framing and 
display, was received by more than 
40,000 customers and _ influencers 
and was posted for the benefit of 
employes and suppliers. 

Two four-page inserts, one for the 
gas field and one for the water field, 
appeared in national trade publica- 
tions in January. The four-color 
pieces presented the story of the 
progress and history of the two im- 
portant industries. Mueller, playing 





each day... 


cach day to comumern throughout the nation 


Americas outstanding water industry has helped make 
this country « heather, cleaner, better 
nation in which to live and work. For the 
outstanding progress wn serve and for an 
unfailing supply of pure, fresh water, Muetier Or 


Pays tribute to the vital water indhiestry 


from buckets to billions 


wy y 
02 billion gallons of water ju 


», peddlers sold water for a penny a 
bucket . the streets. Today, modern. efficient 
water systems ther. purify and supply 142 bullion gallons of water 





from a dream to a reality 


> billion therms of gas each year 


One hundeed years ago, onty 92 tani 


ies were fortunate enough to have 
prepare meats The use of gas in home and industry 
ne fulurc. leetay, that dream is 2 ceality 
29 million customers utihae 66 billion therms of gas cach year 


The irerucndous advance of the gas industry has helped make life 
in Amenca caver, healthier, more convenient and more 
enjoyable. For this outstanding progress in 
service and for the contributions gas companies 
are making to our high standard 
of fiving. Muetier Co. pays tribute 











Salute to two industries . . 
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Four-page, four-color inserts in 
water (left) and gas publications paid tribute to progress in 


the two industries and told of Mueller’s part in their growth. 
Ads following same theme ran in Business Week. 














a secondary position in the ads, ex- 
pressed its appreciation and respect 
for the two business endeavors. 

A second insert, appearing in 
April, featured quality, and told 
how care and precision in manufac- 
turing pay off in longer, more de- 
pendable service. The third insert, 
which ran in June, told the story of 
craftsmanship, a century-old tradi- 
tion established by the founder, and 
how it aided in the application of 
Mueller products in the field. 

The fourth insert in September, 
was the true anniversary message, 
relating the history of the company, 
its contributions and its present- 
day operations. This was the actual 
anniversary month so emphasis on 
the centennial story was necessary. 

The fifth and final insert featured 
future planning of Mueller Co. in 
engineering, research and manufac- 
turing facilities—all linked to the 
customers’ needs in the field. 


Establishing identity . . As the 
insert program unfolded in the in- 
dustrial publications, a series of ads 
designed to gain corporate identity 
was appearing in Business Week. 
The insertions were two-color, two- 
third pages telling what products 
Mueller made and how they served 
the reader. 

The “Mueller Record,” a publica- 
tion directed to customers and in- 
fluencers, carried centennial stories 
in each of its monthly issues. In 
September, a special 44-page issue 
of the “Record” was prepared. The 
impressive volume had four-color 
covers and two-color inner pages. 
Lead story was how a typical 
American family made use of gas 
and water on a typical day. Again, 
the effort was dedicated to the 
company’s customers, with Mueller 
history and facilities playing an in- 
cidental, but active part. The cen- 
tennial issue was sent to many 
names in addition to those on the 
regular mailing list. Employes, li- 
braries, civic and business leaders 
in the cities where plants were lo- 
cated, and prime suppliers received 
copies of the attractive booklet that 
contained enough interest and facts 
for the layman to be retained for 
future use. 

Newspapers in the home cities of 
the factories carried full or partial 
page ads addressed to residents of 

























Watertown, U.S.A. . . Miniature city with a complete miniature water system made 


Mueller the hit of the show at the water works convention. 


the community and Mueller em- 
ployes on the 109th year observance. 
The ads pointed up the age of the 
company, the customers of the com- 
pany and employes, revealing how 
and why the firm had grown and 
prospered. 

An internal house organ, “Main 
Connections,” conveyed the same 
messages all through the year. An 
outing for employes and _ their 
families early in the anniversary 
month of September provided the 
means for personal communication 
with company workers. A dramatic 
presentation of the founding and 
growth of Mueller Co. gave food 
for thought to employes and their 
families as they ate picnic foods. 
Employes took new interest in their 
company, their products and their 
jobs. 


Miniature promotion . . Planning 
for the diorama began late in 1956 
and actual construction started 
early in 1957, after one of the few 
firms still able to produce such an 
exhibit (General Exhibits & Dis- 
plays, Chicago) was found. The 
diorama, titled “Watertown, U.S.A.,” 
was premiered at the AWWA an- 
nual conference and proved to be 
the hit of the show. Crowds gath- 
ered and stayed as the story of how 
water is gathered, purified and 
transmitted through mains in the 
city streets was told and shown. 
The streets of tiny Watertown slide 
back to reveal the maze of pipe and 
equipment necessary to furnish 
water to homes and industry. 


A distance of some 20 miles is re- 
duced to just 48 inches by exag- 
gerating perspective of objects in a 
plane. Tiny people, vehicles, houses 
and water works equipment, with 
perfect detail, are reproduced in ex- 
act scale for the plane in which they 
stand. Audiences are given a bird’s- 
eye view of the tiny city with a 
close-up of activity in a new sub- 
division. 

Water works officials attending 
the conference expressed amaze- 
ment and praise for the detail and 
value of the display and for the 
story it told and urgent requests for 
showing the diorama in various 
cities were filed by the AWWA men. 
A busy two-year tour of the coun- 
try has been scheduled, providing 
Mueller with a seldom-equaled 
customer relations opportunity. Kits 
are being prepared to help the local 
water companies promote their in- 
dividual showings of the diorama 
display. 

With the 100th year of Mueller 
Co. drawing to a close, a look back 
reveals a successful centennial com- 
munication and promotion program 
—a success which should carry 
through several years. The 100th 
year promotion was a stepping stone 
to greater corporate identity, better 
customer relations and _ increased 
sales, without being boastful and 
with excellent dividends on the 
money and time that the company 
invested. 

Now the Mueller Co. is looking 
forward with greater interest than 
ever to the 125th year. . 
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Analyzing the 
organization man 


part pride 
part devotion 
part fight 
part perseverance 
part loyalty 
two parts dollar consciousness 


By Fred DeArmond 


= In his recent book, “The Organ- 
ization Man,” William H. Whyte, Jr. 
took some rather hefty swings at 
“togetherness” and other manifesta- 
tions of the group spirit that have 
become such a fixed part of busi- 
ness life in America. That part of 
his reprobation is deserved can 
scarcely be denied. Something of 
a cult has grown up around the new 
humanism in business. The “engi- 
neering of consent” and the current 
near-deification of group thinking 
threatens to devalue leadership and 
repress individualism. 

But there is much to be said for 
encouraging a balanced concept of 
the company spirit. Companies no 
less than individuals have personal- 
ities. That there is a corporate per- 
sonality is evident on entering a 
Bell Telephone office, a Safeway 
store or an International Harvester 
branch. It becomes more apparent 
when the observer goes backstage. 

Nothing distinguishes top execu- 
tives more than their passionate 
pride in and devotion to their com- 
panies. These professional managers 
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pray for and dream of an esprit de 
company that would be a combina- 
tion of that which animated Crom- 
well’s Ironsides, the U.S. Marine 
Corps, the F. B. I. and the Notre 
Dame football squad during its long 
gridiron ascendancy. They want 
men who believe themselves and 
their company to be innately and 
everlastingly better than their com- 
petitors. 

To one who believes that free, 
vigorous, and uninhibited competi- 
tion are good for the economy, this 
kind of indoctrination justifies itself 
in results. 

If these two premises are agreed 
to then there can be no doubt that 
one good way for a junior execu- 
tive to get along well on his job is 
to understand this feeling and im- 
bibe a generous portion of it. How 
does a management man absorb and 
reflect company spirit? Principally, 
I think, in about four ways, the first 
of which is to understand company 
policies and strategy. 


Policy? What policy? . . Some 
companies reduce their policies to 
writing, even to preparing manuals 


three parts understanding 


for different departments and 
levels of authority. This precaution 
helps to assure uniformity in de- 
cisions and procedure. Uniformity is 
desirable but regimentation is not. 
There’s a difference. 

In other organizations, it takes 
probing and research to discover 
what the company policies are. 
There may not be any consciously 
formulated policies. But you may 
be sure that any successful company 
does have policies, however con- 
cealed they may be. There are 
devious executive minds who de- 
liberately avoid stating their pol- 
icies on the theory that a policy 
may provide a loophole for a man 
to evade responsibility for a failure. 
This is particularly the case in de- 
fining areas of responsibility. 

Several years ago when a young 
man just out of college inherited 
from his father a well established 
retail business in the Southwest, his 
first step was to try to ascertain 
what his father’s policies had been. 
It was a cold trail because the mer- 
chant had carried his policies locked 
up in his own breast. But by talking 
to his father’s older employes, his 





banker, his attorney and several 
of the salesmen who had called on 
him for years, the new owner was 
able to piece together and put into 
writing for his own guidance the 
principal policies that had accounted 
for the success of the business. 

In dealing with personnel, when 
a junior makes a decision on a de- 
batable point, he may find it ad- 
visable to state the policy which 
applies to the case. This avoids any 
semblance of arbitrariness or fa- 
voritism. 

Where the transaction is with a 
customer, it is not sufficient merely 
to cite company policy. You will 
need good reasons for your de- 
cisions. Customers don’t feel bound 
by any policy of the vendor com- 
pany except insofar as there has 
been agreement in advance. They 
are likely to regard policies in the 
light of a quotation I saw on the 
wall of a Wichita office: “There is 
no reason for it, I tell you. It’s just 
our policy.” 


Company strategy . . The princi- 
pal areas of company strategy are 
competition, labor relations and 
public relations. You can scarcely 
capture the spirit of your company 
without understanding or sensing 
these underlying strategies. But 
they are not usually talked openly. 
What you learn about strategy will 
have to be through close observa- 
tion and questioning of your su- 
perior. 

Some companies say frankly that 
they won’t permit a competitor to 
undersell them. 

But you will not find in any com- 
pany manual or hear from the lips 
of a superior such strategies as con- 
tracting with a labor union to be 
the first unionized company and 
therefore in a position to bid for 
the union trade. Nor will you read 
a strategy platform that says, “We 


are going to concentrate on this 
item so hard that it will force the 
XYZ Company to drop its com- 
peting product or to sell out to us 
at our price.” Nor this bit of pub- 
lic relations strategy: “This com- 
pany intends to defeat the proposed 
city ordinance by threatening to 
close its plant and move to another 
town.” Those are strategies that you 
will have to sense. 


It takes fighting men .. To top 
executives, business is a form of 
war. It was so to George Eastman, 
Harvey Firestone, John H. Patter- 
son and many others. One veteran 
wholesale salesman advised a nov- 
ice that “you can’t really sell until 
you get the idea that the man on 
the other side of the counter rep- 
resents the enemy.” While this spirit 
can be carried to excess, it goes a 
long way to make a company hard 
to outstrip in the market place. 

That it takes a rugged, fighting, 
pertinacious character to shed the 
rebuffs and disappointments that go 
with selling is well understood. To 
a considerable degree, the same 
thing is true in other departments 
besides sales. Competition goes on 
in the plant, the laboratory, the ac- 
counting office, in hiring men, in 
wooing the general public. 


In these days of sweetness and 
light among competitors, it has be- 
come fashionable to say of com- 
peting brands of services, “They’re 
all good.” That’s more than a keen- 
ly competitive company man will 
admit. He finds some aspect in 
which his brand is superior, and he 
hammers that point for all it’s 
worth. He can cite facts and quote 
figures accurately to prove his 
case. To the man thoroughly steeped 
in the company spirit, statistics on 
costs and output, balance sheet ra- 
tios, sales and dividends are not 
dull. 


How to be loyal . . The good or- 
ganization man is loyal. And while 
loyalty is an old fashioned word, 
the thing it stands for still pays off. 

Opinions differ as to what con- 
stitutes loyalty. But of this much 
we may be sure. It means more than 
merely not being disloyal. An ex- 
ample may serve to offer a con- 
crete definition. 

In a midwestern plant manufac- 
turing tank trailers, a foreman over- 
heard a workman say to a group 
with whom he was eating lunch, 
“Do you know how much this com- 
pany gets in profits out of one of 
these $10,000 trailers we make? Two 
thousand bucks! And we turn out 
five a day! What do you think of 
that?” 

The foreman got into the con- 
versation and asked this voluble 
talker where he got his information. 
Receiving a vague and evasive an- 
swer, the foreman told them he 
didn’t know what the amount of 
the profit was, but that he proposed 
to find out. 

He did obtain the desired infor- 
mation. Next day at noon he found 
occasion to sit down with the same 
group. “Fellows, I got the figures 
on the profit in a $10,000 trailer 
straight from the horse’s mouth— 


Some of the criticism of the “organization man,” who places his com- 
pany above all else, is justified, says the author of this article. But 
there’s plenty to be said in favor of the organization man, and author 
DeArmond says it. He also says that in order to be a good organiza- 
tion man, an executive must know his company’s policies, strategies, 
history and problems—he must not only have company loyalty, he 
must also know exactly what he is being loyal to. The article is an 
adaptation of one chapter of a forthcoming book by Mr. DeArmond, to 
be published by Prentice-Hall. 
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from Mr. Oland’s office,” he told 
them. “The company earns $374 
net profit after Federal taxes are 
paid. I'd say that’s a fairly narrow 
return.” He went ahead to give 
them the breakdown on the figure 
—how much for wages, salaries, 
materials, taxes, overhead, etc. 

I’ve sat in audiences and at so- 
cial gatherings and heard unfavor- 
able reflections made on companies 
with no answer from employes who 
were present. That indicated a very 
low company spirit. A favorite sport 
of some envious bellyachers is to 
damn a company because it “lobbies 
for political favors,” “runs a sweat 
shop,” “exploits hard-working 
farmers,” “has no heart in dealing 
with its employes,” “puts out a dis- 
honest product,” is a “tax dodger” 
or “union-buster” or some other 
of a long list of libels. The employe 
who fails to refute such calumnies 
is not loyal. 


To company or boss? . . Men 
can’t capture the company spirit 
without knowing their company. 
Every company has its history, and 
some of them are genuine epics. 
We have two kinds of loyalty— 
to your company and to your boss. 
One is impersonal, the other per- 
sonal. Psychologists say that as a 
sex, women are more likely to 
render loyalty to their bosses, while 
a man’s loyalty to his company is 
paramount. To the extent that this 
is true, it suggests that women in 
business are less mature than men. 
When it comes, as sometimes it 
must, to a choice between loyalty 
to a superior and loyalty to the or- 
ganization, the latter of course 
should command priority. To see a 
superior embezzling or protecting a 
crook or doing anything that is in 
league with a competitor, and not 
to report such conduct to a higher 
authority, is in fact to become an 
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accessory to it. Here is a situation 
that calls for moral courage of a 
high order. It is a calculated risk to 
go over a superior’s head, but any 
management man worth his salt is 
prepared to take risks. Risk-taking 
is an inescapable function of man- 
agement. 


=o 


Hail to the chief . . An important 
part of the company spirit is the 
renunciation of pride of authorship. 
The good organization man is a 
team worker first of all. 

Top executives often are charged 
with hogging all the glory. But 
generally this results not so much 
from a “big-shot ego” as from a 
special kind of company strategy. 
It is good public relations to build 
up the chief in order to personalize 
the organization. 

Even after subtracting much of 
the Ford legend, the public person- 
ality of Henry Ford, Sr., had much 
to do with the rise of his company. 
Robert Dollar and his odd crotchets 
became synonymous with the Dol- 
lar Line. For many years Colonel 
Robert R. McCormick was the Chi- 
cago Tribune to most of that news- 
paper’s following. When the average 
man heard IBM, he thought of 
Thomas J. Watson. 

We know, of course, that a great 
deal of the thinking, and most of 
the work, that built these great 
companies was done by the men on 
the team, many of whom remained 
anonymous. They were company 
men. 

A staff man at the headquarters 
of a national trade association com- 
plained that in the association’s 


publicity, the executive manager had 
been given credit indirectly for a 
popular new service to the mem- 
bers. “It was my idea,” he said. But 
I insisted he should not feel too 
slighted. The manager had adopted 
the idea. If it had gone sour he 
would have taken the rap. To most 
members this popular executive 
personified the association. They 
rallied around him as they never 
would have done to the impersonal 
entity or a committee or a staff. 
Think of your company as Gen. 
David Sarnoff said he thought of 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra. 
Conductor Toscanini knew what he 
wanted and he demanded more than 
most conductors, said Gen. Sarnoff, 
who is board chairman of NBC’s 
parent company, Radio Corp. of 
America. “Moreover, he actually 
draws out of his players more than 
they think they have in them. But 
it is the players, not Toscanini, who 
are making music.” And so does 
any highly competent leader earn a 
lion’s share of the acclaim for the 
accomplishments of his organization. 


Metamorphosis . . A manager is 
not like other men. The moment a 
worker is promoted to a job that 
is in any degree supervisory, he 
must cross a wide mental barrier. 
He leaves the crowd, steps out of 
the ranks and takes his place as a 
leader. It is a radical change of 
status. 

At once his interest becomes 
greatly enlarged. “The no-interest 
attitude is common to a large por- 
tion of the wage-earning popula- 
tion,’ says Alexander Heron of the 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. One of the 
prime reasons why about 19 out of 
20 men are not potential manage- 
ment material is that they have no 
interest in the business that pro- 
vides their living, outside their own 
immediate task. 

The company man is more curious 
than other men. His intensity of in- 
terest is matched by breadth of in- 
terest. 

The promoted worker finds that 
something new has entered his life. 
Another strong attachment has 
been added to what he feeis for 
family, country, church and group. 
He has joined the management fra- 
ternity. Now he thinks not only of 
what he is doing, but of the reason 





for doing it—what the task con- 
tributes to the end result. He thinks 
not only of producing or selling but 
of producing or selling at a profit. 
A dollar sense is an indispensable 
part of the management viewpoint. 

This company man is likely to be 
a strong partisan for free enterprise 
against collectivism in all its guises. 
He knows that authoritarian so- 
cialism would repeal every princi- 
ple of good management. As a hired 
manager he sees his function as one 
of fusing the conflicting interests of 
that eternal triangle—owners, em- 
ployes and customers—and seeing 
that each gets a fair break. 

Yes, the company has become one 


of the most indestructible institu- 
tions in America, at least as respects 
the management team. To build up 


a company spirit so strong that it is 
communicated to all employes is 
one of the worthiest aspirations for 
management. When a large majority 
of workers also become company 
men and company women, the 
strongest possible barrier against 
collectivism will have been set up 
and a golden age of the good life 
for all will indeed be at hand. 
James F. Lincoln, president of 
the remarkably successful Lincoln 
Electric Co., voiced this ideal when 
he wrote: “I had one fundamental 
idea. If I could make these men (his 
plant workers) as anxious to make 
the business succeed as I was, I 
knew it would succeed.” * 





An unqualified ‘yes’ 


Does it pay to ‘sell’ the 


men at the 


# Do shop managers and machine 
operators influence purchases? Do 
purchasing agents ask their opin- 
ions before they buy? From Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Chi- 
cago: an unqualified “yes.” 

Evidence of this Kaiser belief is 
its recent promotion pointing up the 
advantages of using aluminum 
stock in manufacturing parts on 
automatic screw machines. Of the 
nine direct mail pieces which made 
up the campaign, six were aimed 
at the men in the shop. The other 
three were slanted to the white col- 
lar industrial specifiers and buyers. 

Why not send all nine pieces to 
both? The answer to this can be 
attributed to another well-founded 
Kaiser belief: “It pays to talk to 
the individual prospect in his own 
language.” And obviously, top man- 
agement and workers have different 
viewpoints as to the advantages of 
using aluminum. 

For this reason, the specifiers and 
buyers were sent “The Question 
Is...” and “The Thin Edge of 
Competition” booklets (two attrac- 
tive, well-illustrated promotion 
pieces which explain how aluminum 
can give the company a competitive 
advantage) at two-day intervals. 
This was followed up with a letter 


machines ? 


from Kaiser’s general sales man- 
ager. 

The second group, the machine 
operators and shop foremen, re- 


ceived, a few weeks apart, a guide 
to feeds and speeds, a quantity- 
weight calculator, and an operator 
manual, interspersed with three 
merchandising mailers. All of these 
pieces are highly useful, and ac- 
cording to Robert E. Lowry of 
Kaiser’s public relations, “. . . are 
expected to have a long range 
effect, helping to ‘sell’ aluminum 
day after day to the man at the 
machine.” * 


Two-pronged . . Kaiser Aluminum’s nine-piece promotion campaign for its aluminum 
stock was aimed first at shop managers and machine operators, and second, at in- 


dustrial specifiers and buyers. 
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To and for customers 


Promoting your traffic 
departments savings 


By Thomas S. Hook 
Sales Promotion Manager 
Pemco Corp. 


Baltimore 


= Saving your customers $365,000 
each year is something to shout 
about! Yet the seemingly routine 
work of a company’s traffic depart- 
ment in lowering freight classifica- 
tion rulings to achieve such sav- 
ings often goes unnoticed while the 
specific merits of products are pro- 
moted in advertisements and direct 
mail. 

Recently we dug into the unsung 
accomplishments of our Traffic De- 
partment at Pemco Corp. and were 
amazed at the benefits our cus- 
tomers as well as ourselves have 
obtained in recent years. Our peo- 
ple are constantly watching freight 
classifications to make sure they are 
in keeping with the items we ship. 
Not once, but on many major 
items, our rate clerks have done 
research, found similar raw ma- 
terials having lower rates, and built 
a case which Washington accepted 
after due process and hearings. 


Saves two ways .. In an era of 
ever-rising costs, everyone knows 
that such rising costs eventually 
must show up at the customer’s end 
with periodic price raises. Pemco’s 


** 30 SECOND 
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savings to industry are two-fold. 
When we lower freight rates we 
have to pay on raw materials, we 
postpone any need for raising prices. 
When we save money on freight 
charges which our customers or- 
dinarily would have to pay, we are 
putting tangible savings back into 
our customers’ pockets! 

Pemco Corp.’s chief products are 
“frits’—inorganic finishing ma- 
terials looking like ground bits of 
glass—which are further processed 
by factories using it and applied 
to steel, aluminum, pottery or glass 
products at high heat. The resulting 
finish is the porcelain enamel or 
glaze or glass color found on appli- 
ances, dinnerware and _ beverage 
bottles respectively and on other 
products. Usually in our advertising 
and direct mail we promote the 
uniformity in production, research 
and service for these products and 
the quality of our color matching 
facilities. But the impressive dollar 
value of the work of lowering freight 
rates called for announcing this in- 
tangible, red-tape clouded work to 
our customers. 

Recently we appealed to the Na- 
tional Motor Freight Classification 
Board for a lower rate on “less- 
truckload” shipments of frit. Our 
frit is not a finished product but is 
a formulation of processed raw ma- 


terials. When frit leaves us it is, to 
all who see it, similar to many of 
the raw materials that go into it 
which travel at lower rates, and frit 
is packaged the same way as these 
raw materials. The board saw fit 
after study to lower the rate from 
Class 70 down to Class 55, which 
means a saving of $75,000 for the 
industry annually. A ceramic man- 
ufacturer in Kentucky will save 
$1,165 a year, with his freight costs 
reduced 20%. 


Promotes better handling . . 
Another project of the Traffic De- 
partment, this one dealing with 
rail shipments, saves money both 
for our customers and for us. Re- 
ports were coming in from various 
customers telling how unloading had 
been done carelessly. An example: 
ten bags of frit ripped in a car be- 
cause loose nails had not been re- 
moved before unloading. At about 
$13 per bag, this was expensive and 
delay was a nuisance when claims 
had to be filed to recover the losses. 

For years we had had an 81x11” 
card stapled in every freight car 
saying, “This car was carefully pre- 
pared ... please do not drag bags 
over car floor, use no hooks,” etc. 
A little workingman cartoon figure 
stood in front of a red box car and 
admonished the unloader against 


If you can show your customers how you are saving them money, 
you've got a good selling point. That’s the reasoning behind Pemco 
Corp.’s promotion of the savings made by its Traffic Department. Pemco 
can—and does—cite figures to show that “routine” Traffic Department 
activities save customers at least $365,000 a year in freight costs. This 
article tells how Traffic brings about those savings. But more important, 
it shows how Pemco tells customers about those savings—through a 
series of special mail pieces which leave no doubt that here is a com- 
pany that is genuinely interested in adding every possible penny of 


profit to its customers’ operations. 














Pictures and postcards . . Traffic di- 
rector Miles Hopkins (left) and rate 
analyst Baker check car loading photos 
against load condition reports on post- 
cards from customers. 
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For the record . . Rate analyst George Baker photographs boxcar being loaded with frit. 
Photos help improve loading methods, save customers money. Pictures are made with 
picture-in-a-minute Polaroid camera. 


Tells customers . . Direct mail package 
sane ' tells customers of new unloading sign 
a Ny Package includes a letter, one of the 
Tharks, Mn. lxbhoader... new signs and a recent Pemco ad 

reprint 
YOUR CARE IN UNLOADING 
THIS FREIGHT CAR IS APPRECIATED! 
Please fill in and return the attached 
Arrival Condition Card today- it helps 
us give you better service. 
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PEMCO CORP., BALTIMORE 24, MD. 


Cites savings . . ‘’Certificate of Bene- 
Gets results . . This sign, posted in boxcars, reduced losses from careless unloading. ficial Interest’’ cites seven instances in 
More than 60% of customers are returning the postcards which are attached to the which Traffic Department has succeeded 
signs. Using the cards, customers can tell Pemco the condition of the load on arrival. in having freight rates cut. 
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being careless lest he damage our 
carefully loaded bags. We took a 
long look at this sign, thinking that 
our customers had become too used 
to the signs and perhaps the work- 
men no longer were paying atten- 
tion to them. We thought a new 
approach to capture the eye and the 
cooperation of the unloader was in- 
dicated. 

First, we decided on a 13x11” sign 
rather than 81x11”, in order to 
make the sign stand out in the box 
cars. Instead of a negative approach 
telling the workman, “This car was 
carefully prepared,’ we used the 
headline—“Thanks, Mr. Unloader . .” 
—showing appreciation for any care 
extended by him. Instead of a 
workingman in coveralls, we used 
a model in a bathing suit holding 
a bag of our frit to catch the un- 
loader’s eye and give him a lift. The 
message, which seemed to come 
from her, continued on to show her 
(our) appreciation for his care in 
unloading the car. 


Valuable information . . Second, 
a business reply card carrying 
questions on the vital information 
we could use in studying shipments 
by rail was tucked into the bottom 
of the yellow and black sign. Called 
an “Arrival Condition Report,” the 
card requires no postage from the 
customer. Pemco fills in the first 
three lines telling who the customer 
is, the car number, date shipped 
and name of the loading foreman. 
All the customer has tu do is put 
a check mark beside condition of 
the car, whether bags were broken 
or if load shifted. 

Now that the sign is in use, re- 
ports of excessive damage are few 
and far between. Contrary to belief 
held by some of our experienced 
traffic workers, we are getting cards 
back not only on shipments when 
something goes wrong, but on 62% 
of all rail shipments. One customer 
sent in a card that the shipment 
he received had no broken bags, 
but that the entire load shifted a 
foot and a half, and different types 
of frit were scrambled in the car, 
making extra time necessary in 
stocking the frit bags. This infor- 
mation was analyzed by Traffic, 
which recommended the par- 
titioning of different types of frit 
more sturdily in the future. Other 
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improvements are made in service 
from information on the cards, since 
we take a Polaroid camera into 
every freight car going out and 
have a record of four shots of each 
one to show the loading protection 
steps taken. 


Telling customers .. To tell cus- 
tomers of our new sign, we sent a 
filled-in, personalized letter to each 
with an 8x11” reproduction of 
the card attached and a reprint of 
one of our current ads. We showed 
illustrations of a man taking the 
Polaropid pictures in a car on the 
top left hand of the letter, and on 
the right we outlined the bathing 
beauty model who was featured in 
the unloading sign holding the prod- 
uct. The letter pointed out how car 
damage had been reduced and that 
we were taking steps to do even 
better. We also asked the customers 
to cooperate in returning the reply 
cards for each shipment. 

We also told customers of the 
benefits of the work of our Traffic 
Department with a green and white 
“Certificate of Beneficial Interest.” 
The individual customer’s name and 
company were filled in on each 
9x12” certificate. A perforated por- 
tion at one end showed our trade- 
mark cartoon figure heading for 
the nation’s capitol with the copy, 
“Mr. Pemco went to Washington 

. to save you your share.” The 
amount saved by industry was 
printed on the certificate. Seven in- 
stances of freight changes on our 
products and raw materials were 
listed, with the resultant savings 
totaled for each case. The full 
amount came to $365,000 saved an- 
nually in transportation costs, the 
equivalent of $4 million as trans- 
lated into average industry net 
profit—the amount of sales neces- 
sary to pocket $365,000. 


Action pictures . . For those who 
might not read all the fine print 
(although letters received indicate 
that many had read the certificate 
front and back), we used four large 
illustrations on the back showing 
personnel from Traffic in action. A 
lift truck loading a truck with a 
pallet of frit in bags pointed out 
that action of the department re- 
sulted in getting pallets to ride 
freight free, saving one appliance- 


maker customer $1,200 last year. 
Other photos showed the care we 
take in loading freight cars, how 
we record loading with a Polaroid 
camera and check return cards in 
the traffic director’s office. Copy 
pointed out how we have cut dam- 
age claims for freight cars by 49% 
in the last several years. 

A bulletin went to all our sales- 
men simultaneously, explaining that 
they should explain to customers 
that our work in traffic improve- 
ments is never finished, but is a 
continuing function. To those pros- 
pects not on our mailing list, the 
salesman could fill out the certifi- 
cate on the spot. 

Pemco’s traffic director, Miles B. 
Hopkins, has long been active in 
keeping freight rates as low as pos- 
sible. Most of our customers are 
in the Midwest, the West and the 
South, with competitors located 
closer to them. Although equaliza- 
tion rates enable us to offer frit 
competitively, we must keep ship- 
ping costs down. We were the first 
commercial producer of frit and 
were established in Baltimore in 
1910, when the appliance makers 
were still on the eastern seaboard. 
We still have the advantage of hav- 
ing the seaport of one of the nation’s 
finest harbor cities in our backyard, 
so that we can export to some 26 
foreign countries easily. But traffic 
never sleeps on the job of keeping 
freight costs under examination. 
With the illustrated letter, unload- 
ing sign (which received publicity 
in all the traffic and transportation 
trade magazines) and certificate, we 
feel our customers now are aware 
and appreciate the benefits achieved 
by Traffic to save them money! The 
mail campaign and the work of our 
salesmen made tangible the other- 
wise little-known service we offer 
the industry so that our products 
may continue to remain competitive 
in the current era of ever-increas- 
ing costs. 

Typical reaction from our cus- 
tomers is seen in a letter from 
the purchasing agent of a large re- 
frigerator manufacturer in New 
York state. He wrote, “It was very 
gratifying to receive your certificate 
. . . it certainly proves that your 
Traffic Department is looking out 
for the customer’s interest.” 

Mission accomplished. * 
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But all it needs is a new handle! 


11-point yardstick 


Product service: How 
much is enough? 


By Richard S. Thomas 
Marketing Administration 
& Research Specialist 
Appliance Motor Dept. 
General Electric Co. 
Western Springs, Ill. 


= Poor product service, as every- 
one knows, can kill repeat sales 
faster than just about anything. 
And, when word of sub-standard 
service gets around, plenty of initial 
sales will be lost, too. Well, that’s 
elementary enough, you say, every- 
one agrees that adequate product 
service is necessary. But how much 
product service—that’s the question. 
Some say there’s never too much. 
Others “simply” answer the ques- 
tion with, “Whatever you can 
afford.” This last answer is, how- 
ever, anything but simple. 
Unfortunately, precious little re- 
search has been done to find out 
when product service ceases to pay 


off. This may be because of the 
complexity of the problem. Anyone 
attempting to study a product serv- 
ice program is constantly plagued 
with the problems of rapidly shift- 
ing markets and changes in the 
products themselves. 

The job can be greatly simplified, 
however, by the use of a basic 
yardstick against which product 
service can be measured. Here are 
several check points, developed by 
GE’s Appliance Motor department, 














which may prove helpful in meas- 
uring your program: 


j# Dollar cost . . The obvious first 
step is a complete cost analysis of 
your present service operation and 
cost estimates of possible alterna- 
tive courses of action. Necessarily, 
some estimates will be rough. A 
thorough inspection of cost depart- 
ment records will prove valuable. 
Such indirect items as service pro- 
motional expense should be in- 
cluded. The end result of a complete 
cost study must be a management 
decision as to just how much serv- 
ice the business can afford in rela- 
tion to the sales volume expected. 


j# Volume and variety of prod- 
ucts and models. . A standardized, 
low-value product such as an in- 
dustrial lamp lends itself to straight 
replacement from regional stock. 
However, a warehouse replacement 
plan for another low value item 
with wide model variety might bur- 
den your service warehouse with 
unbearable inventory costs. 


{4 In-warranty vs. out-of-war- 
ranty service . . The demands of 
service within the normal warranty 
period may be quite different from 
those required after the expiration 
of the warranty. What does the 
product require in the way of war- 
ranty? What is your ethical liability 
and what is competition doing in 
this area that you are not? Are you 
being too liberal in warranty settle- 
ment? 

It is this type of question which 
must be answered before you can 
properly determine the organization 
and procedures required. Out-of- 
warranty service, which is primarily 
at the customer’s cost, poses differ- 
ent problems due to the necessity 
for obsolete parts, stocks and special 
manufacturing runs. Your service 
program should be measured 
against its ability to handle both 


How much product service is too little? How much is 
too much? In this article, the author offers — and ex- 
plains — 11 check points which you can use to measure 
the effectiveness of your company’s product service pro- 
gram. This 1l-part yardstick includes such determinants 


as dollar cost, volume and variety of products and models, “in-war- 
size and quality of headquarters and field staff. 
ranty” vs. “out-of-warranty” service, quality and speed of service and 
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"High quality service is always desirable. But 


there is an optimum point, usually measured 
in cost, which is best for the individual 


business.” 


situations in the most logical and 
efficient manner. 


{4 Quality of service . . While 
high quality service is always desir- 
able, there is an optimum point, us- 
ually measured in cost, which is the 
best for the individual business. 
Where is this point and what is the 
best way to achieve it as an opera- 
tional fact? Large steam turbines, for 
example, require highly trained fac- 
tory representatives for proper 
service. Small electric motors also 
can be expertly repaired at the fac- 
tory, but any reputable motor re- 
pair shop can do the job nearly as 
well, at much less cost. 


j” Feed-back of field failure in- 
formation. . Nothing can be of more 
use to your quality control and pro- 
duction organizations than prompt 
and accurate information on the 
volume and cause of field failures. 
Proper interpretation of this data 
can result in greatly improved de- 
signs and manufacturing techniques. 
What information does your busi- 
ness need in this regard, and how 
satisfactory is it today? It is almost 
axiomatic that the availability of this 
information is directly proportional 
to the amount of actual control that 
you maintain over the service oper- 
ation. 


j~ Size and quality of head- 
quarters and field staff ..Thestaff 
required by your service organiza- 
tion must fit your company re- 
sources. If examined only from the 
cost angle, the size and quality of 
your present service staff may be 
much too rich for your actual re- 
quirements. Don’t forget to take 
your long range manpower plan- 
ning and training facilities into con- 
sideration. While a factory branch 
organization might offer superior 
service, perhaps utilizing independ- 
ent servicing agents will do the job 
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with much smaller investment in 
people required. 


{4 Actual control over the serv- 
icing operation .. How much con- 
trol do you need to get the job done 
right? It is probably true that the 
more highly engineered your prod- 
uct is, the more service responsi- 
bility you must bear. Yet it is al- 
ways easy to overestimate what you 
believe to be your company’s “un- 
matched knowledge.” As a general 
rule, retain as much direct control 
as is economically feasible, but 
don’t ignore the contribution which 
could be made by the independent 
service man. 


{A Speed of service . . Service 
can seldom be too fast, especially in 
the case of in-warranty service com- 
plaints. Most customers expect a 
small amount of field failure in your 
products. They also expect you to 
have an organization ready to get 
the trouble fixed fast. But how fast? 
What do they think the average 
time lapse from product failure to 
completed repair or replacement 
should be? After answering this 
question, you must decide what is 
the best way to meet this goal, bal- 
anced with the economic factors in- 
volved. 


j# Service for heterogeneous 
products and customers .. As a 
general rule, the more inclusive your 
service plan, the fewer problems 
you will encounter. This places a 
large burden on the diverse product 
business. Many times it simply 
isn’t possible to service all products 
within the same service operation. 
Still, you should make a careful ex- 
amination to determine whether a 
service plan is available which 
could handle two or more product 
lines now serviced separately. The 
same is true from a customer stand- 
point. Is your program sufficiently 
broad to handle large and small 


customers in the same manner? 
And certainly you had better estab- 
lish that service allowances are 
equal for all customers. 


j# Service equal or better than 
competition . . In the majority of 
cases, superior service will not gain 
as much additional business, as in- 
ferior service will lose. This is to 
say that while service better than 
competition might be desirable, you 
should be certain that it is, at the 
very least, equal to that offered by 
your competitors. This requires that 
you know how your over-all prod- 
uct service compares to your com- 
petition, not from your point of 
view, but in the eyes of your cus- 
tomers. This may require a full 
blown market study, but the infor- 
mation is as important as any you 
can have in the marketing area. 


j# Knowledge of long term 
trends . . Even though your product 
service plan is satisfactory now, will 
it fill the bill in two or three years? 
Are service costs increasing to the 
point where it will be more desir- 
able to replace, rather than repair, 
in the future? Are manufacturing 
costs increasing to the point where 
repair will be more economical in 
the future than straight replace- 
ment? Examine your present oper- 
ation in the light of possible prod- 
uct variety growth. Can your pres- 
ent organization handle the service 
volume expected in 1960? 

What are the trends in product 
design which will affect your pres- 
ent service methods? It would be 
most costly to develop and put in 
operation an organization for na- 
tion-wide product repair when your 
engineers are developing a superior 
product which will be impossible to 
repair. All of this is to say that your 
product service program must be 
measured and modified, not only in 
the light of present requirements, 
but also in the light of expected 
future needs. 

Change and complexity are the 
rule in industrial marketing today. 
A complete and regular audit of 
your product service program using 
these check points will result in 
crystallizing the service problems 
of your individual business. This 
will allow your marketing organ- 
ization to provide the best possible 
service at the least possible cost. = 
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How fo cure.. 


CUSTOMER 
GLAUCOMA 


Cartoons by A. W. Massnick 


The seven ailments of 
industrial marketing 


What's the state of your marketing program’s health? Fever- 
ish? .. Paranoiac? . . Paralytic? Well, why not let old Doc Clark 
diagnose and treat your ailments? The ‘Doc’ is John B. Clark, 


account executive at Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit agency. He 
first presented his learned paper—which gives the diagnoses, 
prognoses and therapies of major marketing ailments—at a 
regional meeting of the National Business Publications. Now 
here it is for the readers of IM.. 


@ Customer Glaucoma. . A form of 
blindness that permits victims to 
look for the buying influences of 
their products, yet prevents them 
from seeing where and who they 
are. 

Launching new products in our 
current economy is a risky venture. 
It’s also the inevitable process of a 
dynamic civilization. Recent busi- 
ness sources show that from 80 to 
98% of new products that are in- 
troduced are business failures—yet 
the long term evolutionary gain is 
surprising—for 72% of the prod- 
ucts manufactured by RCA, for ex- 
ample, didn’t exist ten years ago. 

Reasons for the failures are many. 
Reasons for the successes are many. 
But we cannot escape the funda- 
mental contribution that a thorough 
market investigation and _ study 
makes to the latter. So it is logical 
to believe that customer glaucoma 
can be overcome by repeated doses 
of research data supplied by mar- 
ket analysis, sales records and pub- 
lishers’ studies. 


@ Buckshot fever . . This disease 
produces a heavy dependence on 
shotgun techniques wherein a vic- 
tim is afraid to do a selective mar- 
keting evaluation for fear he’ll miss 
someone. Victim, therefore, figures 
he’s sure to hit a few prospects if he 
blasts the whole crowd. 

Mind you, I have no quarrel with 
the value and importance of gen- 
eral, influence or news print media 
nor of outdoor and radio-tv adver- 
tising in the marketing of our econ- 
omy’s productive capacity. How- 
ever, I do feel there are some mis- 
guided souls who, in marketing in- 
dustrial, capital goods products, put 
the cart before the horse—use a 
mass market medium before they or 
their clients are ready for it. If you 
have a consumer product, start with 
a consumer medium. If you have a 
business product, start with a busi- 
ness medium. 

I think the cure for buckshot 
fever is to teach a patient how to 
handle and fire rifles (directed, 
specialized media) thus assuring 
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him of using less ammunition at 
lower cost, and of achieving a better 
score. 


@ Anvil amnesia . . This ailment is 
characterized by the use of im- 
proper or inadequate tools. It is 
often caused by buckshot fever. 
Victim may attempt to produce re- 
sults using the nearest tool at hand, 
rather than by taking the time to 
select an appropriate one for the job 
at hand—one that will really deliver 
the punch needed. 

Just as the production of horse- 
shoes takes a variety of tools uti- 
lized in the proper sequence, the 
proper media forms must be used in 
an appropriate sequence to success- 
fully market capital goods. 

Educational therapy is needed to 
teach anvil amnesia patients how 
and why and where to use the many 
choices of tools (media) available. 


@ Climatitis . . First sign of climati- 
tis is a lack of appreciation for the 
fact that there’s a time and place for 
everything. Victim has probably 
forgotten that he waited for the 
right “climate” — music, mood, 
moonlight — to propose to his wife. 

Basically, how can anyone expect 
to sell a man a machine tool or a 
lift truck, for example, when his 
mind is on the children. . .or a ball 
game. . .or the bill for his wife’s new 
clothes. . .when he’s at home in the 
den. Certainly it’s more natural to 
expect to get his attention even in 
his busy office while he’s reading his 
Machine Design or Factory. 

The cure here is to remind vic- 
tims of climatitis that prospects are 
like wives — they must be wooed 
when the climate is right. . .when 
they are in the proper frame of 
mind. 


@ Circulation paranoia . . Victims 
seem to be preoccupied, even pre- 
possessed, with big numbers. Judg- 
ment may also be affected so that 
victims cannot distinguish between 
quantity and quality. 

What value is there to an adver- 
tiser in selecting a tremendous cir- 
culation medium initially in his 
marketing operation if he knows 
that only one man in 1,000 or 10,000 
needs, can use his product? 

Again, I do not say the larger cir- 
culation media are necessarily in- 
appropriate per se for capital goods 
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products, but rather must be con- 
sidered after the opportunities 
afforded by the more specialized 
media are exhausted. 

For circulation paranoia, I recom- 
mend shock treatment — give pa- 
tient a copy of IM Market Data 
Book for after-dinner reading. 


@ Title paralysis . . This ailment is 
characterized by a mental block to 
names and titles. Victims often call 
everyone “Hey You!” (These vic- 
tims are the direct opposite of 
“name droppers” and are, therefore, 
not dangerous, just inconsiderate.) 

Cure — send patient to take a 
course in human relations, where 
he'll learn that the surest way to get 
a customer’s attention is to use the 
words the customer likes best to 
hear: his own name or title. 


@ Lingo Laryngitis . . Victims can 
only talk in their own language— 
their own self-interest. Can’t seem 
to realize that customers in different 
occupations have a specialized lingo 
and specialized problems. 

Just to show how specialized the 

English language is, let’s take a 
look at a few actual samples: 
> Here’s a quote from an ad: “But 
as the results indicate, New Golden 
Dial’s synergistic combination of 
two deodorant ingredients — a 
chlorinated bisphenol and trichloro- 
carbanilide, shows a market superi- 
ority in all tests.” 
> Here’s one from a _ contributed 
article to a publication: “I had 
promised several of the 160 gang 
that I would attempt to operate on 
the top. So the long-wire was 
loaded up. .” 
» And this one is from a letter to a 
client: “Surrender of the policy is 
permissible only in writing, the days 
attendant the grace period on com- 
pliance with the citation, relevant 
options accruing to the policy, so we 
are estopped from acquiescing to a 
surrender prior to the anniversary 
date.” 

Don’t write ads as readers would. 
But do know your markets’ ver- 
nacular, so you can write to your 
audience, not down to them or over 
their heads. 

To rid victims of this malady I 
think you should send them out in 
the field often to meet and talk with 
their customers. ~ 
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A special bonus 
for IM readers... 


© ee The problems involved 
in reproducing illustrations of 
stamps and currency were vivid- 
ly brought to the attention of 
IM’s editors following publication 
of the story about Union Bag- 
Camp Paper Co.’s award-winning 
direct mail campaign. The story, 
which appeared on page 176 of 
the October IM, was illustrated 
with five pictures of the prize 
mailing pieces. Each illustration 
contained plainly visible U. S. 
postage stamps and one showed 
a portion of a dollar bill. 

Publication brought a Secret 
Service agent to our offices. He 
quickly pointed out that the il- 
lustrations were in violation of 
Title 18, U. S. Code. Even though 
the stamps and bill were con- 
siderably reduced and shown at a 
distorted angle, the law is quite 
specific about the illegality of 
reproducing stamps and currency. 

The same situation faced IM’s 
sister publication, ADVERTIS- 
ING REQUIREMENTS, which 
had reproduced the same illus- 
trations in its October issue. 
(Other publications also repro- 
duced the illustrations, which 
were originally prepared by 
Union Bag.) 

To help IM readers avoid mak- 
ing similar mistakes, we are re- 
printing a special guide to the 
reproduction of stamps and cur- 
rency which appeared in the De- 
cember issue of ADVERTISING 
REQUIREMENTS. 

This guide is one of a monthly 
series running in AR, providing 
easy-to-file basic information on 
all phases of promotion, mer- 
chandising and advertising pro- 
duction. IM readers who are not 
acquainted with our sister publi- 
cation, which is the monthly 
“workbook of advertising and 
sales promotion,” may obtain a 
free sample copy by writing Dick 
Hodgson, executive editor, In- 
dustrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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A Guide to the Reproduction 


@ Of Stamps and Currency 


The laws that tell you what you can or cannot do when 


it comes to reproducing postage stamps or paper money 


are little understood and often disregarded by advertis- 


ing men. AR reprints here an article by U. E. Baughman, 


Chief, U. S. Secret Service, who outlines the official posi- 


tion of the Treasury Department. 


Nearly 50 years ago Congress passed a law 
prohibiting the photographing of obligations and 
securities of the United States, which includes 
our paper money. In the past half century many 
newspapers and magazines have violated the law, 
mostly because they did not know about it, or 
because they decided it did not apply to news- 
paper or magazine illustrations. This article is 
an attempt to clarify such misunderstandings. 


The Basic Legal Provisions 

> Actually there are two Federal laws which 
affect reproductions in the likeness of paper 
money and other obligations of the United States. 
One is Title 18, U. S. Code, Section 474, which 
reads in part: 

“Whoever prints, photographs, or in any other 
manner makes or executes any engraving, photo- 
graph, print, or impression in the likeness of any 
such obligation or other security, or any part 
thereof, or sells any such engraving, photograph, 
print, or impression, except to the United States, 
or brings into the United States any such en- 
graving, photograph, print, or impression, except 
by direction of some proper officer of the United 
States * * * shall be fined not more than $5,000 
or imprisoned not more than fifteen years, or 
both.” 


> The other law is Title 18, U. S. Code, Section 
475, which was amended June 16, 1951, to read 
as follows: 

“Whoever designs, engraves, prints, makes, or 
executes, or utters, issues, distributes, circulates, 
or uses any business or professional card, notice, 
placard, circular, handbill, or advertisement in 
the likeness or similitude of any obligation or 
security of the United States issued under or 
authorized by any Act of Congress or writes, 
prints, or otherwise impresses upon or attaches 
to any such instrument, obligation, or security, or 
any coin of the United States, any business or 
professional card, notice, or advertisement, what- 
ever, shall be fined not more than $500.” 


“In the Likeness Of. .” 

> Of great importance is the fact that both laws 
prohibit reproductions “in the likeness of” ob- 
ligations of the United States—and Section 474 


also carries the words, “or any part thereof,” 
which means that the photographing or printing 
of any design which is in the likeness of any 
portion of an obligation or security of the United 
States is unlawful. 


What is an ‘Obligation’? 

> For the sake of further clarity, here is a defini- 
tion of the words, “obligation or other security 
of the United States,” as given in Title 18, U. S. 
Code, Section 8: 

“The term ‘obligation or other security of the 
United States’ includes all bonds, certificates of 
indebtedness, national bank currency, Federal 
Reserve notes, Federal Reserve bank notes, cou- 
pons, United States notes, Treasury notes, gold 
certificates, silver certificates, fractional notes, 
certificates of deposit, bills, checks, or drafts for 
money, drawn by or upon authorized officers of 
the United States, stamps and other representa- 
tives of value, of whatever denomination, issued 
under any Act of Congress, and canceled United 
States stamps.” 


> The laws are plain. You cannot, without prop- 
er authority, make an engraving, print, or other 
impression of an obligation of security of the 
United States, or any part of such obligation or 
security. You cannot make, circulate or use any 
advertisement in the likeness of any such obliga- 
tion or security, or part thereof. 

The term “proper authority” includes certain 
exceptions in the form of regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury with respect 
to postage stamps and saving bonds and stamps. 
These regulations are explained elsewhere in 
this article. 


Why Can't You? 

> What danger lies in making photographs of 
money, or advertisements which resemble 
money? The U. S. Secret Service, which is 
charged with the enforcement of the counterfeit- 
ing laws, has had cases where newspaper photo- 
graphs of counterfeit paper money have been 
clipped from papers and passed as genuine notes. 
It has had cases where so-called “play money” 
and even “rubber money” has been successfully 
passed as the real thing. 
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Reproduction cf Stamps and Bills 


For Philatelic Purposes 

> As we have seen, a U. S. stamp (postage or 
Internal Revenue), canceled as well as uncan- 
celed, is an obligation of the United States. How- 
ever, regulations of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, issued under Title 18, U. S. Code, Section 
504, permit publication of illustrations of U. S. 
postage stamps, in black and white only, and only 
for philatelic purposes in articles, books, journals, 
newspapers, or albums (including the circulars 
or advertising literature of legitimate dealers 
in stamps or publishers of or dealers in philatelic 
or historical articles, books, journals, or albums). 
Such illustrations, though, must be of a size 
less than three-fourths or more than one and one- 
half times the size of the original stamps. 

The same law permits black and white illustra- 
tions, for philatelic purposes only, of foreign rev- 
enue stamps if from plates so defaced as to in- 
dicate that the illustrations are not adapted or 
intended for use as stamps. It also permits black- 
and-white illustrations, for philatelic purposes, 
of foreign postage stamps without limitation as 
to size, and black and white illustrations of such 
portion “of the border of a stamp of the United 
States as may be necessary to show minor dis- 
tinctive features of the stamp so illustrated, but 
all such illustrations shall be at least four times 
as large as the portion of the original United 
States stamp so illustrated.” This latter restric- 
tion would apply to U. S. Internal Revenue 
stamps, for example, which cannot be illustrated 
in their entirety without special permission of 
the Chief of the Secret Service. 


It Has Happened 

> Most counterfeit bills today are made by photo- 
engraving processes, which begin with a photo- 
graphic negative. There is no implication that 
a reputable publisher would photograph a $10 
bill to illustrate a story in his publication, and 
then use the negative to produce a counterfeit 
plate, but in at least one case the Secret Service 
arrested an employe of a newspaper who used 
the paper’s facilities after hours to make plates 
for counterfeit $1 bills. The photographic nega- 
tive of money which is made with good intentions 
and which later falls into unscrupulous hands 
is one danger which the strict enforcement of 
the law can prevent. 

It is possible, of course, to photograph paper 
money sc that no part of the money is “in the 
likeness” of genuine money. The distance of the 
camera from the object, the angle at which the 
photograph is taken, the sharpness of focus, all 
are important factors in avoiding a degree of 
“likeness” which would be in conflict with the 
law. The safest way to avoid a violation, of course, 
is to refrain entirely from photographing paper 
money, Government checks or other obligations. 

Special permission for publication of certain 
illustrations of currency and other obligations 
of the United States is occasionally granted when 
such illustrations are to be used for educational 
purposes. Any requests for this permission should 
explain specifically what is desired to be photo- 
graphed and for what reason, in order that the 
authority, if granted, may be equally specific. 


Color is Out 
> Illustrations of currency and stamps in color 
are not permitted, except that special authority 
has been granted to some philatelists to make 
color transparencies of stamps for philatelic pur- 
poses, with the provision that no opaque repro- 
ductions will be printed. Also, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States has rendered an 
opinion that restrictions on stamp illustrations 
did not apply to “demonetized stamps” of for- 
eign governments—that is, stamps issued by gov- 
ernments no longer in existence, or foreign 
stamps which are not valid as postage in the 
country of origin. Such stamps may be repro- 
duced without restriction as to size or color, but 
the Treasury Department holds that the burden 
of proof as to the demonetized status of the 
stamps so illustrated is upon the publisher. 
Under regulations of the Secretary of the 
Treasury (Title 31, Code of Federal Regulations, 
Part 405) illustrations of U. S. savings bonds 
and savings stamps may be made for publicity 
purposes in connection with the campaign for 
the sale of such bonds and stamps, but illustra- 
tions of savings stamps must be less than three- 
quarters, or more than one and one-half, in 
linear dimension, of each part of such stamps. 
The making of any reproduction of a savings 
bond or savings stamp in any other manner is 
prohibited. 


Coins Are Permitted 

> Before July 16, 1951, the Federal laws pro- 
hibited illustrations of coins, but on that date 
an amendment was adopted (Public Law 79, 82d 
Congress, approved July 16, 1951), which re- 
moved the restriction on photographs and printed 
illustrations of coins. The law, however, does 
prohibit the manufacture, sale or use, of “any 
token, disk, or device in the likeness or simili- 
tude as to design, color, or the inscription thereon 
of any of the coins of the United States or of 
any foreign country issued as money, either un- 
der the authority of the United States or under 
the authority of any foreign government.” 

Any questions or requests for additional in- 
formation may be forwarded to the U. S. Secret 
Service, Treasury Department, Washington 25, 
D. C., or to the nearest Secret Service field 
office. 44 





Thumbnail Summary 


Coins: Reproduction permitted 

U. S. Postage Stamps: For philatelic and 
historical purposes only; in black and 
white; less than 34 or more than 1% times 
original size. 

Foreign Postage Stamps: Same as above, 
but foreign stamps no longer good for 
postage may be reproduced in color. 

U. S. Savings Bonds or Stamps: Per- 
mitted in connection with sales promotion 
for their sale, but stamps must be shown 
less than %4 or more than 1% original size. 

Currency, U. S. or Foreign: Prohibited in 
whole or in part. 














Newsweek reaches a greater 
technical audience than 
U.S. News, Business Week 
and Fortune combined, 

at a lower cost. 





TECHNICAL COST 
MAGAZINE AUDIENCE PER THOUSAND 


NEWSWEEK 316,800 $18.89 
U.S. NEWS 159,000 
BUSINESS WEEK 59,840 $42.12 
FORTUNE 74,400 




















SPACE COST: B&W PAGE, SINGLE ISSUE 





NEWSWEEK $5,985 
U. S. NEWS 4,970 
BUSINESS WEEK 3,160 
FORTUNE 4,220 
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Good and bad. . 


Big . . This is the smallest of three giant display areas at Metal Show. 
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What's new at 
biggest trade show? 


= Trade shows keep getting bigger 
than ever. 

And the biggest of them all is 
no exception. The National Metal 
Exposition, billed as the world’s 
largest annual industrial show, 
took up seven acres (320,000 square 
feet) of Chicago’s International 
Amphitheatre with its 509 exhibits 
this year. 

In some industries there have 
been rumblings among trade show 
exhibitors who are complaining that 
shows are held too often (IM, No- 
vember, p. 70). But this is not true 
for the Metal Show, according to 
Chester Wells, assistant director. 

He said he’s heard no complaints 
from exhibitors about the every- 
year frequency of the show. 

“Of course we haven't asked 
them,” he said. 

A trip around the huge show re- 
vealed no startling new exhibit 
techniques. However, there were 
some trends worth noting. 

The number of girl models seems 
to be diminishing. This is a trend 
which Mr. Wells and the show’s 
sponsor, the American Society for 
Metals, have been encouraging. “We 
want the exhibitors to emphasize 
their products, not some good-look- 
ing girl,” Mr. Wells said. 

One way in which they help to 
bring this about is to require that 
all models be fully clothed. 

Another trend is toward more 
“action” exhibits, with the product 
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actually performing its function as 
closely as possible to normal op- 
erating conditions. Judging from the 
lines of visitors who formed at such 
action exhibits, the technique well 
deserves its upsurge. 

Trade show visitors still have a 
lot of ham in them, and trade show 
exhibitors continue to take ad- 
vantage of that trait. Two of the 
Metal Show exhibitors had carica- 
turists at work in their booths. The 
lines were long at these booths—no 
one was looking at the product dis- 
plays or talking to the booth men. 

Here are some of the exhibits 
that seemed to pull more than the 
ordinary number of visitors: 


> Automobiles—old and new—did a 
good job for two exhibitors. Al- 
legheny Ludlum Steel had on dis- 
play a 1936 Ford with a stainless 
steel body which had been built as 
a traveling promotion piece 21 years 
ago. The car has traveled 300,000 
miles since it was built, but the 
body still is bright and unmarred. 
Visitors crowded around the car— 
and asked questions. 

Titanium Metals Corp. of Amer- 
ica had one of General Motors’ fu- 
turistic experimental cars on dis- 
play, and the booth was always full. 


> Lindberg Engineering Co. used 
penny coin machines to display 
three-dimensional, colored _ slides 
of its products. Pretty models with 
a supply of pennies were on hand 





to keep the coin machines going 
for visitors. 
» Acheson Colloids Co., which was 
displaying the outer shell of an 
earth satellite, took advantage of 
current news by setting a toy dog 
atop the shell. 
> Everybody was giving out book 
matches. But B. F. Goodrich really 
put its matches to work by riveting 
a “Rivnut”, a blind rivet with inner 
threads, to each book of matches. 
A model operated the riveting ma- 
chine. The match book told what 
the “Rivnut” is. 
> Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. put 
its plaid trade-mark across with 
great impact by having the entire 
booth, including booth personnel’s 
jackets, in plaid. 
> Scott Paper Co. “did it with mir- 
rors,” showing only the arms and 
hands of a girl model going through 
a demonstration of the use of the 
company’s industrial wipers. A 
slanting mirror above the screened- 
off demonstration area gave show 
goers a view of the demonstration. 
These were only a few of dozens 
of hard-working exhibits at the 
Metal Show. Others were not so 
effective. Here are some examples: 


> Static exhibits, with neat, shining 
displays of products—and little else 
—were passed by. 


>» At one exhibit, on the third day 
of the five-day show, booth person- 
nel were struggling, without tools, 
to open a crate containing some 
sort of exhibit material. 


> As at all trade shows, the booth 
men got tired and bored. Those who 
showed it, didn’t get to talk to many 
prospective customers. 


>» At one exhibit with an attention- 
getting action display, the man put- 
ting on the demonstration had such 
a heavy foreign accent that it was 
difficult to understand him. He may 
have been an expert, but not many 
prospects stayed around to find out. 
The Metal Show exhibits, good 
and bad, pulled in some 50,000 vis- 
itors from the industrial heart of 
the Midwest. And many of them 
were not there merely to look. 
“Exhibitors are making more 
sales this year than ever before,” 
said Mr. Wells. “One man got 
$20,000 in signed orders on the first 
day of the show.” . 












NOW... 


One Publishing Corporation for all! 


Today, there is new singleness of corporate 
structure and new unity of publishing pur- 
pose linking the five magazines and two 
yearbooks shown above. The Buttenheim 
Publishing Corporation has been formed to 
absorb the three companies which former- 
ly operated for us in the municipal, school, 


construction and appliance-TV fields. 


“20 car, 


0, 


BuUSiy gf 


Starting in 1911, the Buttenheim publish- 
ing interests have grown steadily in both 
range and volume. We expect the new 
corporate organization to facilitate closer 
coordination and sharing of personnel, 
plans, and facilities which can only result 
in still further gains in our service to 


readers and advertisers alike. 
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FOR THE 
RECORD 


A REVIEW OF INDUSTRIAL 
SALES & ADVERTISING NEWS 


FREY FINDS 


Admen feel 15% 
system is practical 
but not perfect 


= Approximately 40 to 50% of the 
advertiser, agency and media re- 
spondents to the much-publicized 
“Frey Report” are dissatisfied with 
the 15% agency commission system. 
However, most of those not satisfied 
feel the system is practical. 

(See editorial on page 160 of this 
issue.) 

This, in a nutshell, is one of the 
two major findings in the prelim- 
inary report of the Association of 
National Advertisers-sponsored 
Frey survey of agency services and 
compensation. The report was pre- 
sented by Dartmouth professors Al- 
bert W. Frey and Kenneth R. Davis, 
who collaborated on the study, at 
the Atlantic City meeting of the 
ANA. 

The other major finding is that 
there is a dire need for more under- 
standing in client-agency relations. 
According to professor Frey, “In too 
many client-agency situations, 
working relationships are faulty. 
Expensive frictions and misunder- 
standings interfere with a smoothly 
operating partnership and prevent 
the advertising dollar from produc- 
ing the optimum return.” 

The $40,000 “Frey Report” was 
commissioned by the ANA over a 
year ago. At that time, the commit- 
tee on agency compensation meth- 
ods, headed by John McLaughlin of 
the Purex Corp., announced that no 
standardized, ready-made method 
of agency compensation fits the 
present day needs of advertisers, 
and that individual advertisers need 
up-to-date factual information 
about agency services and com- 
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pensation in order to determine 
what individual courses to pursue. 

The ANA felt the time was ripe 
for such a study because the Justice 
Department anti-trust suit and con- 
sent decree against media and 
agency groups removed all moral or 
legal stigma from an _ advertiser 
making individual arrangements 
with his agency. 

In making this preliminary report, 
Mr. Frey was careful to point out it 
was only a preview, and that “much, 
much more information will be 
presented in the final report.” This 
final report, which is to be in book 
form, is expected to be available 
some time this month. It will be 
assigned to the ANA management 
committee for detailed study, and 
then sent out to ANA workshop 
groups throughout the country. The 
study will “be available to all inter- 
ested persons at a nominal price.” 


Advertising art show 


New design company formed 


= A new corporation, Mel Rich- 
man Design Associates, has been 
formed in Philadelphia. It is de- 
voted exclusively to package and 
industrial design. 


Paul Montgomery, McGraw-Hill 
executive, retires at 65 


® Paul Montgomery, executive 
vice - president 
and member of 
the board of di- 
rectors of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., New 
York, has re- 
tired at the age 
of 65. Mr. Mont- 
gomery was also 
president of McGraw-Hill Interna- 
tional Corp., and its subsidiary, 
McGraw-Hill Co. of Canada. 

He joined McGraw-Hill in 1934 
as advertising manager of Business 
Week, became publisher of that 
magazine in 1945, and was appointed 
vice-president and director of the 
company the same year. He was 
appointed senior vice-president of 
the publications division in 1950. 


Montgomery 


National Machine Tool Builders’ 
presents seven ad awards 


= The advertising and marketing 
research committee of the Nation- 
Continued on page 64 


. « Members of the Hamilton, Ontario NIAA chapter inspect a 


section of 125-piece industrial advertising art display with Hamilton’s acting mayor, 
Mrs. Ada Pritchard. Left to right: Jack Gair, R. T. Kelley Co., chapter president; Mrs. 
Pritchard; J. K. Davy, Steel Co. of Canada, chairman of the art show, and J. Brittan, 
Canadian Westinghouse, chairman of the opening ceremonies. The show, held at the 
Hamilton Art Gallery and open to the public, included a special display showing the 
various stages in preparation and production of an advertisement. 
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and 100% of Heating Specialists in all industries read and use... 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


ee a 


Operating officials and Executives, 
Plant Superintendents and Shop Forc- 
men, Production Managers, Plant En- 
gineers, Metallurgists, Chemists, Com- 
bustion and Fuel Engineers, Heating 
Specialists and Heat Treaters—all read 
i. H. Wherever there are HEATING 
SPECIALISTS—men vitally interested 
and concerned with industrial heating, 
there §. H.is used for its expert reports 
on new and better methods, on new 
and more efficient processes. 


\ Ae 


From Furnaces to Heat Treating Sup- 
plies, 1. H. sells for advertisers—fur- 
naces, ovens, air heaters, heat resistant 
alloys, refractories, insulation, pyro- 
meters, burners, fans, blowers, quench- 
ing devices, spray booths, heat treating 
supplies . . . all these and dozens of 
other products are sold through I. H. 
In fact, more manufacturers in this 
class are using I. H. more than all other 
publications! 


With over 19,000 copies monthly going 
into the offices of heat specialists in 
every industry, I. H.is a powerful sales- 
force for all industrial heating, forging 
and heat treating equipment and ac- 
cessories manufacturers . . . produces 
results because it’s 100% specific, 100% 
directed to a special audience. 

This complete integration of medium 
with market makes for sales. Write 
for folder, “Pertinent Facts About 
Industrial Heating, 1958”. 


Below is a partial list of the products ‘Industrial Heating’’ has suc- 
cessfully sold. Write today for specific recommendations on how to 
sell your products most effectively through ‘‘Industrial Heating’. 


\ a 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING <2 4 good medium for aduertising of: 
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al Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
tion has announced the winners of 
this year’s advertising competition. 

A total of 65 entries in the com- 
petition were received from 41 
companies. The three categories 
in the contest for which awards 
were made and the winning com- 
panies are: 


1. Series of three or more direct 
mail pieces—First: Denison Engi- 
neering Div., American Brake 
Shoe Co., Columbus, O. Honorable 
mention: Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Co., Cincinnati. 


2. Single direct mail piece pre- 
pared for a special purpose—First: 
Van Norman Machine Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. Honorable mention: R. 
K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., Cin- 


cinnati. 


3. External house organ—First: E. 
W. Bliss Co., Canton, O. Honorable 
mention: Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Co., and Heald Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 


Ray L. Dudley, president, 
Gulf Publishing Co., dies 


= Ray L. Dudley, president of Gulf 
Publishing Co., Houston, died Oct. 
29, at the age of 66. 

Gulf publishes World Oil, Petro- 
leum Refiner, and Pipe Line Indus- 
try, as well as composite catalogs 
for three branches of the oil indus- 
try. Mr. Dudley was also chairman 
of the board of Gulf Printing Co., 
the largest printing company in the 
Southwest. 

Mr. Dudley’s first oil industry 
connection came in 1916 with Gulf 
Coast Oil News. This periodical be- 
came The Oil Weekly, and then 
World Oil in 1947. In 1922, Mr. 
Dudley founded Petroleum Refiner. 
Five years later, the Composite 
Catalog of Oil Field Equipment was 
started, and now is published in 
three volumes with more than 5,000 
pages. 

The Refinery Catalog appeared in 
1933. In 1954, Pipe Line Industry 
magazine was started for the pipe 
line branch of the petroleum indus- 
try. The Pipe Line Composite Cata- 
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log was issued for the first time in 
August, 1957. 

Mr. Dudley was a past director of 
the American Petroleum Institute, 
a director of the Texas Mid-Con- 
tinent Oil & Gas Association and 
one of the founders and a past pres- 
ident and national regent of NO- 
MADS, an organization of oil 
equipment manufacturers who have 
operated abroad. 


William G. Dudley succeeds 
his father as head of Gulf 


= William G. Dudley has been 
elected president of Gulf Publishing 
Co., Houston. 

He succeeds his father, Ray L. 
Dudley, who died Oct. 29 (see story 
above). 

William G. Dudley was a vice- 
president of the company before 
his election to the presidency. He 
has worked in various departments 
at Gulf for the past four years. Be- 
fore that he was on the research 
staff of the Dow Chemical Co. in 
Freeport, Tex. He holds a bachelor 
of arts degree in chemical engineer- 
ing from Rice Institute and a master 
of science in chemistry from the 
University of Texas. 


FLORY ESTIMATES 


Business, industry 
spends $156 million 
on audio-visuals 


# American business and industry 
own and operate at least 150,000 
16mm sound motion picture projec- 
tors and will spend $156 million for 
films and other audio-visual aids 
during 1957, according to an esti- 
mate by John Flory, non-theatrical 
films adviser, Eastman Kodak Co. 

Mr. Flory unveiled these figures 
at the first industrial audio-visual 
exhibition, Nov. 13-15, in New York. 
The exhibition, sponsored by the 
National Visual Presentation Asso- 
ciation, had 35 suppliers as exhibi- 
tors. 

Business and industry, according 
to Mr. Flory’s breakdown, is spend- 
ing $12 million for 16mm sound film 
projectors, $32 million for release 
prints, $66 million for film produc- 
tion, $23 million for distribution and 
$23 million for other audio-visual 
items. 

Mr. Flory was chairman of the 
Association of National Advertisers 
films-steering committee which 
published, “The Dollars and Cents 
of Business Films,” and “Criteria 





Audio-Visual week . . New York’s Mayor Wagner (left) hands 


Herbert Rosen, 


ganizer of the first Industrial 


president of Audio-Master Corp. and or- 


Audio-Visual Exhibition a 


proclamation setting aside the second week of November as 
“Audio-Visual week.’’ Standing by is Jacques Megroz, presi- 
dent of the National Visual Presentation Assn., sponsor. 





for Business-Sponsored Educational 
Films.” 

Another speaker on the exhibi- 
tion lecture program was Willis H. 
Pratt, Jr., film manager of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. Mr. Pratt, who is chairman of 
the ANA’s audio-visual services 
committee, noted that the average 
cost to the sponsor of reaching each 
viewer with a 25 minute message on 
a 16mm motion picture was only 
4.6 cents. This figure, he added, in- 
cluded production, print, and distri- 
bution expenses. 

Mr. Pratt cited what he believes 
are the seven greatest needs in the 
audio-visual industry: (1) more re- 
liable statistics for use in determin- 
ing the most effective visual aid to 
use in any given situation; (2) more 
imaginative scripts; (3) construc- 
tion of the audio-visual aid so the 
audience can participate; (4) fewer 
preliminary cost estimates based on 
insufficient information; (5) less 
production between photography 
and answer print; (6) more ade- 
quate distribution to clubs and re- 
ligious organizations; and (7) light 
automatic projectors. 


BOND ASSERTS 





Business paper 
improvements must 
stem from editors 


® Nelson Bond, “an old advertis- 
ing salesman,” told the National 
Conference of Business Paper Edi- 
tors, “The expedient pressures of 
the advertising department should 
not be allowed to affect the job you 
know you must do to serve your 
subscribers fearlessly.” 

Mr. Bond, who is ABP board 
chairman and executive vice-presi- 
dent of McGraw-Hill’s publications 
division, added, “Pay no attention 
to those advertising people. Their 
motives are base and ulterior. I 
speak from experience as an old 
advertising salesman.” 

Product improvement of business 
papers must stem from editors, he 
said. He explained that all other 
improvements—in circulation prac- 
tices or advertising sales techniques 
—are corollary ones dependent on 
editorial improvement. 


“‘Serve the reader first’ must 


continue to be our shibboleth if we 
are to continue to serve our adver- 
tisers as well,” Mr. Bond said. 

He noted that American business 
and industry will have spent $7.3 
billion in 1957 for research and de- 
velopment, double the amount spent 
for those purposes in 1953, and 
asked, “Has your paper doubled its 
research and development expendi- 
tures since 1953?” 

“Basically, our 
improving our products lie within 
each one of us,” he said. “Very few 
are geniuses. We should frequently 
resort to introspection. Product im- 
provement begins with us, all of 
us, editors, publishers, advertising 
and circulation men and women.” 


only chances of 


Ad specialties sets 
July 1 contest deadline 


8 The Advertising Specialty Na- 
tional Association has set July 1 as 
the deadline for its annual competi- 
tion. Each year awards are given in 
recognition of the most successful 
use of advertising specialties and 
calendars by a business man in his 
advertising, merchandising or public 
relations activities. For further in- 


1927 issue . 


formation write Ralph Thomas, ex- 
ecutive director of the ASNA, 1145 
19th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Van Diver takes control, 
continues Brad-Vern’s index 


# “Brad-Vern’s Reports,’ which 
for the last 15 years has passed from 
one owner to another, is once more 
in the hands of its founder, Vernon 
H. Van Diver. 

Mr. Van Diver has announced 
that he will publish the 1957 issue 
of the annual business paper adver- 
tising index this December, and the 
1958 edition next April 1. 

He said that the 1958 edition will 
be increased in cost to $30. Prepaid 
subscribers will receive the 1957 
issue as an interim service without 
additional cost. Those who have al- 
ready paid for the 1957 issue will 
have $15 credit toward the 1958 
edition. 

Improvements in the 1958 edition 
promised by Mr. Van Diver include 
a listing of three consecutive years 
of ad schedules for 10,000 business 
paper allowing 
subscribers to view trends without 


advertisers, thus 


referring to past issues. 


yontinued on page 


. Gray & Rogers advertising agency (Philadelphia) 


personnel make like an ad for Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
during a party celebrating the agency’s 30th anniversary. Ex- 
cept for Jerome B. Gray, founder and managing partner of the 
agency, staffers are looking over a reproduction of page one 
of the Oct. 8, 1927, issue of the Bulletin. The page was 
authentic except for ‘Jerome B. Gray Sets Up Agency’ story 
which was stripped in for the special occasion. 
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Today fine reproduction need not be 
limited to high-priced enamels. It can be 
achieved on modern papers costing far less than 
you might think. At Kimberly-Clark 
quality is ‘‘engineered”’ into every grade. And 
quality at every grade level means that 
ream after ream has the same careful balance 
of whiteness, dimensional stability, 
opacity, strength and a host of other important 

properties. Ir will pay you to compare 
Kimberly-Clark Printing Papers in any way 
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METALS FOR NON-METALS 





‘American Metal 
Market’ competition 
to spur industry 


# American Metal Market, New 
York, is gadflying the metalworking 
industry into more aggressive, 
imaginative market development: 
The “daily newspaper of the metal 
doing this industry 
metals-for-non- 


industry” is 
prodding with a 
metals contest. To qualify, a com- 
pany must developed new 
markets or new uses for metals in 
applications previously dominated 
by non-metallic materials. This 
precludes, of course, a development 
in which one metal is competing 
with or 
given application. 

According to Archer W. P. Trench, 
owner and publisher of AMM, the 
competition was initiated because, 
“in the period following the Korean 
War, the productive capabilities of 
the metal industry has not been 
matched by market developments.” 
Mr. Trench said this “problem of 
overproduction potential” is further 
aggravated by the inroads made in 
the metals market by non-metallic 


have 


replacing another in any 


substances. 

This year’s AMM awards, pre- 
sented at the National Metal Ex- 
position, were divided into three 
categories: (1) steel, stainless steel 
and nickel; (2) copper, lead and 
zinc; and (3) aluminum, magnesi- 
um and titanium. The contest judges 
were Wilbur B. England, professor 
in business administration, Harvard 
Business School, contest chairman; 
James C. Drury, professor of mar- 
keting, New York University; and 
Dr. Raymond D. Buteux, assistant 
professor of marketing, New York 
University. 

The award in the steel, stainless 
steel and nickel category was pre- 
sented jointly to the Bettinger Co., 
Waltham, Mass., and U. S. Plywood 
Corp., New York, for the develop- 
ment and aggressive marketing of 
“Chalkboard,” a lamination of por- 
celain-enameled steel, plywood and 
aluminum as a chalk-writing sur- 
face. 

The aluminum, magnesium, tita- 
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nium award was won by Hexcel 
Products, Oakland, Cal., aggressive 
promotion of “Honeylite,” an alu- 
minum-light diffusion material. 
Hexcel was cited for the way it 
overcame initial resistance to its 
product with the establishment of a 
national marketing setup of manu- 
facturer’s representatives, demon- 
strations of the product to architects 
and an extensive national advertis- 
ing campaign. 

The New Jersey Zinc Co., New 
York, won the copper, lead, zinc 
award for its educational program 
of the improved applications of the 
die casting process. 

Honorable mention awards were 
presented to A. M. Byers Co., Pitts- 
burgh, fcr its marketing of wrought 
iron railroad tie spacers to replace 
wooden timbers; the Chase Brass & 
Copper Co., Waterbury, Conn., for 
its extensive “The Brass and Cop- 
per Look” advertising campaign; 
the Dobeckmum Co., Cleveland, 
for combining metals with plastics 
and fibers in developing the Lurex 
metallic yarns; and Lone Star Boat 
Co., Grand Prairie, Tex., for its 


promotion of aluminum boats. 


Study shows repeated ads 
pay off in readership 


# Interviews conducted with 3,600 
readers of Power magazine have 
disclosed the fact that repeated ads 
were noted by as many as noted the 
initial insertion. 

The McGraw-Hill Laboratory of 
Advertising Performance recently 
released a bulletin disclosing the re- 
sults of the Daniel Starch & Staff 
survey on the impact of multiple 
insertions of a given ad. 

A total of 498 advertisements was 
checked. Of these, 72 were run three 
times. The repetitions occurred dur- 
ing a three-year time span, with 
different ads being repeated with 
varying frequency. 

In the average “noted” 
there was no difference between the 
initial insertion and the first repeat 
of the 498 advertisements. Over the 
three-year test period, each ad was 
repeated at least once during the 
year it initially appeared. 

Seventy-two of these advertise- 
ments were given a second repeat. 
Both repeated insertions of these 


scores, 


ads scored a higher noted rating 
than the initial insertion. On the 
average, ads run the third time had 
a noted rating only slightly lower 
than they got on the second inser- 
tion. 

All the ads checked in the survey 
were a full page or bigger, and they 
ran in the years 1953, 1954 and 
1955. Only ads which were identical 
in every respect were included. 


EDUCATING MANAGEMENT 





One-week course 
fires up men on 
sales ‘firing line’ 


® National Sales Executives, which 
five years ago took on the job of 
providing training for the top sales 
management levels, has taken on 
additional duties this year by offer- 
ing an intensive one-week course 
for field sales managers. 

Called the Field Sales Manage- 
ment Institute, the one-week course 
is an outgrowth of NSE’s five-year- 
old Graduate School of Sales Man- 
agement and Marketing held at 
Rutgers University. The Rutgers 
course lasts about two and a half 
weeks. 

A pilot session of the field sales 
supervisors’ school was held in New 
York last May and attracted almost 
100 registrants from 65 companies. 
Response to the pilot session was 
considered so enthusiastic by NSE 
that plans were formulated to put 
the school on a traveling basis. So 
far, the school has traveled to At- 
lanta and Chicago, and has at- 
tracted 100 registrants (at $275 
each) at each stop. 

Some 18 topics are covered in 
FSMI’s 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. classes. 
These include management 
planning, recruiting and selection of 
salesmen, sales force motivation and 
morale, staff supervision, use of ad- 
vertising, establishing sales terri- 
tories, sales forecasting, quotas, 
evaluation and development of 
salesmen, communications, sales 
cost control, sales meetings and 
conferences and leadership skills. 

Purpose of the course is to give 
the “firing line” supervisor a 
glimpse of his total responsibility 
and some hints on working out so- 

Continued on page 66 
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THEY SAID YES WHEN WE ASKED: 
Do you think there is a need for specialized editorial service . . . 
devoted strictly to the design and mass production of radio and TV sets... 


such as we have in mind? 


HERE ARE TYPICAL ANSWERS: 






“Forecast of styling trends plus notes on design features would be most helpful”. 
“The major and expanding appliance market can justify such a service’. 
“Would be of very great help in planning and keeping up”’. 

“A section on radio & TV would interest and help one”. 

“Your articles have been interesting and informative and if extended to cover 
radio & TV field should prove valuable to many in these fields’. 

*“*Y our articles on stoves, refrigerators, freezers, both design and manufacturing, 
are very good”’. 

“Very good idea. Much more literature is needed to the TV-radio industry 
such as described in your letter’. 

“This service would be beneficial to us in the radio & TV business’. 

“Since radio & TV are now closely associated with other appliances in their 
mfg. techniques, I think it is a very good idea’’. 

“A comprehensive periodical covering this field specifically should be very 
informative”. 

ae you are doing right in adding radio & TV as it is an important item 
today”. 

“At the present time there is no good source of current information on the 
subject you propose”’. 























That’s why APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER expanded circulation from 15,000 to 17,500 

. to give you MORE COVERAGE... at NO rate increase ... with MORE key readers in 
MORE radio, TV and Hi Fi manufacturing plants . . .. making APPLIANCE MANUFAC- 
TURER an even better sales help for you in 1958. 








Appliance Manufacturer 


WATSON PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 201 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Also publishers of MODERN RAILROADS and MODERN INDUSTRIAL PRESS 
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lutions to common and recurrent 
sales problems. 

Although the faculty of the 
course changes from city to city, all 
the “professors” (there are usually 
five) are regular members of the 
50-man faculty of the Rutgers 
course. 

According to an FSMI spokes- 
man, sessions are being planned in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico; Los Angeles, 
Toronto and other key business 
cities. For further information, 
write National Sales Executives, 136 
E. 57th St., New York 22. 


AT SARANAC LAKE 





Management 
Association opens 
‘Academy’ 


= The American Management 
Assn.’s newly opened Academy of 
Advanced Management is being 
billed as “the world’s largest resi- 
dent training facility for business 
executives.” 

Located at Saranac Lake, N. Y., in 
buildings that formerly housed the 
Trudeau tuberculosis sanatorium, 
the academy was opened this fall. 

A feature of the academy is a 


i 
df 


Country atmosphere . . 


course in the practice of decision- 
making. Based on the armed forces 
War Games, the course has been 
called the Business War Games. 

IBM computers help compress the 
game from years to a day or a week. 
Based on ten parameters, including 
marketing and research expendi- 
tures, the games opened in October. 
A dry run had been featured in 
New York in May and at the acad- 
emy dedication day. 

Members of the Young Presidents 
Organization participated in dedica- 
tion day games, the fictitious Green 
Triangle Assn. being the winner 
among six companies. The winning 
company is the one with most total 
assets. 

Another activity is the manage- 
ment course. More than 2,500 ex- 
ecutives have already registered for 
the academy’s first two activities, 
the management and executive de- 
cision-making courses. This is 500 
short of maximum. 

AMA secured the 90-acre 50- 
building property last March for the 
expansion of its educational meeting 
program and to house some of its 
office services. 

AMA president Lawrence A. 
Appley told IM that the academy’s 
annual budget is $1,100,000, and that 
already (up to dedication day) 
$250,000 had been spent to refurbish 
and staff the facilities. Registration 


AMA officials and guests arrive at 


headquarters building on the Academy’s dedication day. 
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payments exceed the annual budget. 

AMA’s total operating budget, in- 
cluding New York, Saranac and 
summer courses at Colgate Uni- 
versity, is $8,500,000 annually. Di- 
rect mail promotion of the courses 
accounts for more than $1,000,000. 


Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
celebrates 50th anniversary 


= “Instead of glorying in our past, 
we have set our sights on the future. 
We regard this occasion not so 
much as a golden anniversary but 
rather as a golden opportunity.” 

With this statement, Alan R. Mc- 
Ginnis, chairman of the board and 
treasurer of Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap, Milwaukee advertising 
agency, keynoted the three days of 
“official” celebration of its 50th an- 
niversary. The first day’s celebra- 
tion centered around a reception for 
the agency’s Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago graphic art suppliers. The sec- 
ond day featured a party for its 
125 employes. And on the third day, 
the agency played host to several 
hundred media representatives. 

Although the agency’s history was 
there for those who wanted it, the 
speeches were in the main con- 
cerned with the present and future. 
For example, the closest agency 
president George J. Callos came to 
past tense in his speech was, “Time 
was when our entire function was 
to ‘make’ ads. A good ad maker 
had to know how to put words to- 
gether, without being able to dip 
into a reassuring basket of product 
and market research which could 
go far in helping to satisfy an al- 
ready hungry creative appetite. 
Literally speaking, advertising had 
to create itself. 

“Today, like good selling, adver- 
tising doesn’t create itself. We think 
of it as an application of the strik- 
ing power of creative originality 
rooted in a solid foundation estab- 
lished through sound researcn. To- 
day, we’re not merely ad ‘makers.’ 
We serve as a true extension of 
a client’s sales and advertising de- 
partments—as much an_ integral 
part of his company as if we were 
on his payroll.” 

In 1956, KVPD ranked 76th 
among the nation’s agencies, billing 
nearly $10,000,000. « 
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NEW MONTHLY ADDITION 
TO MISSILES AND ROCKETS... 


reaches HIGH into the $1,000,000,000 electronics portion of the 
missile market. THROUGH MISSILE ELECTRONICS... your advertis- 
ing message will reach TOP management personnel and engineers 


. .. men who control missile electronic expenditures. 


Find out all the facts about this valuable new electronic medium 
serving the zooming missile market. For complete information, con- 


tact your nearest MISSILES AND ROCKETS regional advertising office. 


ONLY ONE MAGAZINE— MISSILES AND ROCKETS — serves the en- 
tire missile market exclusively ... currently read by 20,000 paid 


subscribers! 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 17 EAST 48TH STREET — PLAZA 3-1100 

CHICAGO: 139 N. CLARK STREET— CENTRAL 6-5804 

CLEVELAND: 1422 EUCLID AVENUE — PROSPECT 1-2420 

DETROIT: 201 STEPHENSON BLDG.—TRINITY 5-2555 

WEST COAST: 8943 WILSHIRE BLVD., BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. — CRESTVIEW 6-6605 
MIAMI: INTERNATIONAL CITY, 4471 36TH STREET, N.W.— TUXEDO 7-6655 


CANADA: ALLIN ASSOCIATES, 12 RICHMOND STREET, EAST, TORONTO— EMPIRE 4-2001 
ALLIN ASSOCIATES, 1487 MOUNTAIN STREET, MONTREAL — HARBOUR 6898 


LONDON: THE AAP COMPANY, 17 DRAYTON ROAD, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTFORDSHIRE, ENG- 
LAND, CABLE ADDRESS—STEVAIR, LONDON 


PARIS: 11 RUE CONDORCET, PARIS (9E) FRANCE—TRU 15-39 


Vv. P. & DIRECTOR 
OF MANUFACTURING 


MGR. TURBINE 
POWER DEPT 


~s 





Vv. P. & GENERAL 
WORKS MGR 


CHIEF ENGINEER 


WORKS MGR 
PATTERNS & FOUNDRY TURBINE DEPT 


DIRECTOR OF 


CHIEF ENGR 
SWITCHGEAR Div PURCHASING 


You can make your advertising to Metalworking 
more profitable and effective by recognizing 
two facts: 


First, as the chart at the right illustrates, 7,295 
plants (representing only 11.7% of the nation’s 
total) account for 86.3% of Metalworking’s total 
output. Here is where the Metalworking buying 
power is concentrated . . . here is where you 
should concentrate your heaviest artillery! 


And here is the second significant fact: within 
these plants an average of 54% of the individual 
buying authorities are, for one reason or another, 
inaccessible to salesmen. 


To illustrate—there’s the plant of an important 
machinery manufacturer in Wisconsin in which 19 
men are responsible for the selection and purchase 
of equipment, machine tools, unit machine parts 


@ BUYERS ACCESSIBLE TO SALESMEN 


@ BUYERS INACCESSIBLE TO SALESMEI 


PLANT ENGR 
MACHINERY DIV 


Ss 
Ss 


Vv. P. INDUSTRIES EXECUTIVE 
GrouP VICE PRESIDENT 


and materials. As pictured above, only 3 of these 
men are accessible to salesmen—a situation which 
leaves a serious gap in your sales-coverage of this 
one plant alone. 


It takes MACHINERY to plug this gap. 


How? It’s MACHINERY’s job to know the buying 
influences in this Wisconsin plant (names upon 
request)—and to know all of them by job title and 
by name. Every one of these men receives his 
personal copy of MACHINERY every month, 


And that goes for all important plants in Metal- 
working— plants in which the volume-buying power 
of the industry is concentrated. Your advertisement 
in MACHINERY gets into these plants, covering 
the complete buying team, even those buyers your 
salesmen can’t see. 


GD Published by The Industrial Press, 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





Vv. P. & GEN. MGR 
POWER EQUIP. Div. 


these facts show how 


Circulation Pays Off! 


1s, 


OF THE NATION’S 


PLANTS 
(7,295 Shops) 





with over 4 Million Employees (85.9%) 


ACCOUNT FOR *37 BILLION (86.3%) 


Value added by Manufacture 


88.3». 


OF THE NATION’S 


PLANTS 
(over 55,000 Shops) 


with less than 
1 Million Employees (14.1%) 


ACCOUNT FOR Approx. *6 BILLION (13.7%) 


Value added by Manufacture 


Machinery reaches buyers your salesmen can’t see! 
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there’s 
no 
other 
way! 





you must sell THE BIG FOUR 


to sell your heating, piping and 
air conditioning products 


ALON Eor in combination these factors purchase-control 
every job in the industrial-large building field. 

And there’s one thing else they all have in common: 
Together they form the reader-audience of HEATING, 
PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING. 

Make sure you're getting through to them. Concen- 
trate your advertising in HP&AC where it will meet these 
engineers and contractors face-to-face —PLUS the field’s 
original equipment manufacturers and wholesalers. 

HP&AC has the largest and only fully paid circulation 
... leads by over 2 to | in advertising volume... carries 
more editorial by far. Want the facts? Write us. 


SJ. «SYMBOLS OF $= S37 
‘@: WANTEDNESS i); 


foue* 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Air Conditioning Headquarters 
KEENEY PUBLISHING CO., 6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 2 
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Chapter activities of the 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 








National headquarters * 27! Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
Richard C. Sickler, chairman of the board 
John C. Freeman, president 


niaa news 


HE’S FROM MILWAUKEE 


Chain Belt’s Pfeifer 
is named ’58 NIAA 
conference head 





= G. Herbert Pfeifer, sales and ad- 
vertising manager, Chain Belt Co., 
Milwaukee, has been named general 
chairman of the NIAA’s 1958 con- 
ference. 

The 36th annual conference will 
be held in St. Louis next June 3-6. 

Mr. Pfeifer is a member of the 
Milwaukee NIAA chapter and the 
Milwaukee Advertising Club. He 
has been with Chain Belt since 
shortly after his graduation from 
Yale University in 1932. 

Other recent appointments an- 
nounced by the NIAA: 


e C. W. Kohlman, advertising man- 
ager, Chemical Div., American 
Cyanamid Co., has been named 
chairman of the NIAA business and 
public relations committee. 


® Thomas A. Yellowlees, advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager, 
Motor & Control Dept., Canadian 
General Electric, Peterborough, 
Ont., has been appointed Canadian 
regional vice-president of the NIAA. 
Mr. Yellowlees is president of the 
Toronto NIAA chapter. 


the San Francisco chapter of the 
NIAA. 

Other officers are Francis F. Al- 
len, account executive, Gene Mac- 
Farland Advertising, vice-presi- 
dent; David McDonald, account ex- 
ecutive, Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & 
Ryan Advertising, vice-president; 
and William Majors of Majors & 
Mattoch, a printing company, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Says ‘ballyhoo’ gives false 
impression of sales films 


® Hollywood’s ballyhoo about mil- 
lion-dollar movies has created a 
misleading impression of the cost 


of industrial sales films, says one 
film producer. 

Speaking before a meeting of the 
Southern California chapter, 
Raphael G. Wolff of Raphael G. 
Wolff Studios, Hollywood, explained 
that “all too often in a meeting be- 
tween advertising agency and ac- 
count personnel, when the idea of 
making a motion picture comes up, 
it is smothered quickly because of 
cost. We have been conditioned by 
Hollywood’s ballyhoo that theatrical 
productions cost millions. 

“This is not to say that an in- 
dustrial motion picture will not cost 
more than a display ad campaign 
in trade journals. It probably will. 


And then some . . Members of the Houston, Tex., NIAA chapter proudly point out that 
they have met and exceeded their quota in the national membership drive. Left to 
right are Bruce Hayes, Wootter & Troxell Advertising; C. A. Bryant, advertising man- 
ager of Baroid Sales Div., National Lead Co., and president of the Houston chapter; 
Dan Reat, Reed Roller Bit Co.; Gerry Mossman, Southwestern Engraving Co.; and E. C. 
Zografos, ad manager of Baash Ross Tool Co. 


San Francisco chapter 
elects Ahern president 


= William M. Ahern, account ex- 
ecutive, John O’Rourke Advertis- 
ing, has been elected president of 
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At the same time, the average life 
of an industrial film is well over 
five years of selling usefulness. 
Some have been going for over 
15 years. Amortize your costs over 
these periods and you'll begin to 
see where films can be truly eco- 
nomical.” 


HOMEWORK 





Ad managers 
urged to become 
trend experts 


= Advertising managers should be- 
come experts on business conditions 
and trends, if for no other reason 
than “to prevent their plans and 
budgets from being sandbagged on 
the basis of pure emotionalism.” 

This do-your-homework advice 
was offered by Tom Campbell, edi- 
tor-in-chief of Iron Age, at a meet- 
ing of the Pittsburgh chapter. Mr. 
Campbell commented that adver- 
tising programs are too important 
to be on an on-again-off-again basis. 
He noted that most company presi- 
dents want to cut costs, and that 
anybody who can’t stand up and 
battle with tools and facts in sup- 
port of a program will have his 
program slashed. 

“By doing his homework,” Mr. 
Campbell said, “the ad manager can 
show up emotional and short term 
ideas that tend to interfere with 
the carrying out of his proper job.” 

Some of the tools to use, he sug- 
gested, are new plant and equip- 
ment forecasts, heavy industrial 
manufacturers volume of orders, 
and the Federal Reserve Board 
index of industrial production, 
average hours worked by manu- 
facturing employes, and national 
income figures. 


Montreal NIAA announces 
new officers 


= New president of the Montreal 
chapter of the NIAA is Malcolm 
Byers, senior account executive, 
McKim Advertising. 

Other officers are Bob Draper, Jr., 
advertising manager, Peacock 
Brothers, vice-president; George 
Pridmore, advertising manager, 
Building Products, vice-president; 
Vic Baker, assistant advertising 
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Honorary wrangler . 


United Press photo 


. Brad Wyatt (left), Marsteller, Rickard, Geb- 


hardt & Reed, receives ‘Honorary Wrangler Oscar" for bringing 
a new member into Chapter NIAA chapter. Chapter membership 


chairman Hugh Foster, advertising manager, Pullman-Standard 


Car Mfg. Co., makes the presentation. 


manager, Howard Smith Paper 
Mills, secretary; and Harold Keen- 
an, advertising manager, Dominion 
Sound Equipment, treasurer. 


KOPER SPEAKS 





Increased frequency 
of publications: silver 
cloud, dark lining 


s Although increased frequency of 
publication of business papers is a 
“must,” it is not without some se- 
rious drawbacks, according to J. W. 
Koper, assistant advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Olin- 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., New 
York. 

Speaking before the Maryland 
chapter of the NIAA, Mr. Koper 
said that fast breaking scientific de- 
velopments and almost hourly fluc- 
tuations of business and economic 
conditions make more rapid re- 
porting of mews necessary. He 
backed up publishers’ contentions of 
“good faith” and “greater service,” 
and stated that “in most instances,” 
the change to increased frequency 
has been based on months of solid 
research and a sincere desire on the 
part of publishers to do a better job. 

However, he pointed out, many of 
the advantages publishers claim for 
more frequent publication just don’t 
hold water. Mr. Koper said he “se- 
riously doubts” the publishers’ con- 
tention that increased frequency 
and the new “slim” look of their 
books makes for faster reading. “In- 


creased frequency,” he said, “makes 
it almost impossible for the serious 
executive, anxious to keep abreast 
of developments in his field, to give 
anything more than acursory glance 
to the publications he once prided 
himself on reading from cover to 
cover.” 

Mr. Koper added that an even 
more serious objection to increased 
frequency stems from advertisers 
who, struggling along on the same 
budget, are suddenly faced with the 
serious problem of “how big—how 
often—and how effective?” He gave 
the example of an advertiser who 
previously appeared in every other 
insertion of the number one publi- 
cation in his field and is suddenly 
faced with the question, “Can I do 
the job with one ad every fourth 
issue?” 

“As an alternative he can reduce 
the size of his ads and remain in 
every other issue with the conse- 
quent loss of prestige and less force- 
ful presentation or his advertising 
message. This is a serious objection 
to the publishers’ claims of more 
frequent contact,” Mr. Koper said. 

Another publisher contention that 
Mr. Koper disagreed with is that 
more frequent publication gives the 
advertiser more advantageous posi- 
tioning. “Examined on the basis that 
the new ‘slim look’ also means pro- 
portionately the same percentage of 
editorial to advertising content as 
previously existed,” Mr. Koper said, 
“the same positioning problems re- 
sult.” 





GALLERY .- Names and faces in the news 


George D. Billings: They 

did it themselves 

= If the Minneapolis chapter of 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association was looking for a presi- 
dent with a knowledge of all phases 
of the marketing function, it did 
well by picking George D. Billings, 
advertising and public relations 
manager, G. H. Tennant Co., 
Minneapolis maker of specialized 
maintenance equipment. 

Until last August, and for the 
past 10 years, Mr. Billings and his 
six-man department have been do- 
ing everything from moving-making 
and photography (about 125 pic- 
tures a month) to literature prep- 
aration, handling trade shows, pre- 
paring advertisements, writing mag- 


azine articles and speeches, and all 
the other 101 advertising and pub- 
lic relations jobs. 

They created, wrote, produced 
and placed their own ads; and did 
it so well that “according to the 
grapevine, some of our consistently 
high Readex scores in some textile 
publications stirred up quite a bit 
of how-come-our-scores-aren't- 
this-high talk,’ says Mr. Billings. 

Scholarly, mild-mannered, (bald 
at 50), Mr. Billings stands 6 ft. and 
weighs 190 Ibs. 

His family consists of his wife, 
Ruth, (who has considerable writ- 
ing talent), three children, and a 
Golden Retriever named Taffy. 


Harold A. Harty: His ad career 
pre-dates his college education 


The advertising career of Harold 
A. (Hi) Harty, president of the In- 
dustrial Marketers of Detroit, 
started back in his pre-college days 
when he sold advertising for the 
Allegan (Mich.) News. 

He studied journalism at Michi- 
gan State College and went on to 
round out his education with 
courses at Wayne University and 
the University of Detroit. In 1943, 
following a job in the personnel de- 
partment of Ford Motor Co., he 
joined the advertising department 
of Wolverine Tube, Division of Cal- 
umet & Hecla, Detroit. 

He is now manager of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion for two 


Calumet and Hecla divisions—Wol- 
verine Tube and Calumet Division. 
He holds the same position with 
Calumet & Hecla of Canada Lim- 
ited. 

He is a member of the NIAA 
board of directors and is on the 
publicity committee of the Copper 
& Brass Research Association. He is 
also active in the Industrial Adver- 
tising Research Institute as chair- 
man of a project council respon- 
sible for development of a study 
on effective coordination of adver- 
tising and sales in industrial mar- 
keting. 

At the time this material was 
gathered, the Industrial Marketers 
of Detroit president told IM that he 
and Mrs. Harty lived in Birming- 
ham, Mich., with their two chil- 
dren. A recent news flash from that 
quarter, however, has upped the 
number from two to three. 





Frank E. Tilley: Awards 
just seem to flow his way 


# Frank E. Tilley, newly elected 
president of the New Jersey chap- 
ter, NIAA, has worked in the field 
of industrial advertising since his 
graduation from Columbia Univer- 
sity Graduate School of Journalism 
19 years ago. During all that time 
he has been associated with the 
U. S. Rubber Co., except for four 
and one-half years with the 104th 
Cavalry as sergeant-major during 
World War II. 

Now advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager, New York Belting 
& Packing Co. (a U. S. Rubber 


subsidiary), he was previously as- 
sistant advertising manager of U. S. 
Rubber’s Mechanical Goods Div. 

In Wyckoff, N. J., where he re- 
sides with his wife, son and three 
daughters, he keeps busy with com- 
munity activities. On the business 
side of the ledger, he has been busy 
for several years collecting top in- 
dustrial advertising awards. He has 
directed ad campaigns which lead 
to an NIAA “Toppers” award, two 
Direct Mail Advertising Association 
awards, four from Joint Awards 
Committee of the National and 
Southern Distributors’ Associations, 
and three from the NIAA’s New 
Jersey chapter. a 
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IN SYSTEMS DESIGN 


It takes electrical engineering - 


Consider the driverless jeep out on re-con . . . the rocket that knows when to 
orbit its “‘package” ... or the kitchen that starts, cooks, and serves up dinner 
quite by itself with hot things hot and cold things cold. 


In each of these remarkable devices, the materials, components and equipment 
have been planned to function with integrated precision. For, each is a system 
. . . designed by men who see the whole in terms of its parts! 


Today you'll find electrical engineers applying their discerning insight throughout 
the whole electrical-electronic field. They must—as they recommend and specify 





Custom-built instrument system tests Ram-Jet engines 
at Marquardt Aircraft, Van Nuys, Calif: Vibrations, pres- 
Jihad -t- ae Lone 1 -1e-b ale) sma cel acill-Me-Tale Ma -tt-hd-1e MR fol ael-t-mr- 1a -) 
TJ ab-1-10 Mm o)\Ame e-Lal-1el8lo-16-Me- fale mm oelal-1ac-le Mel alcemmall list -ia (or) 
values by a highspeed MilliSADIC data processing unit. 
Designed and built by the Systems Division, Consoli- 
dated Electrodynamics Corp. 


IN THE WHOLE ELECTRICAL-ELECTRONIC FIELD 


It takes ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 





to put electricity to work 


the metals, ceramics, plastics . . . breakers, annunciators, telemeters . . . everything 
necessary to make electricity run a factory, track a missile, supervise a pipe-line. 
And you'll find that one magazine can integrate your whole selling system. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING reaches electrical engineers in power as well as pro- 
cessing . . . in communications and transportation . . . product design and manu- 
facturing .:. . everywhere electricity does the job. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING sells to a bigger market than any utility magazine .. . 
a bigger market than any design magazine . . . a tremendous market for every 
electrical-electronic product! 


to put advertising to work 


NEW MARKET DATA... about the en- 
tire electrical-electronic field — and 
your sales potential. Write for the 
28-page booklet ‘Facts about EE”’ 
just released ! 


More and more advertisers are put- 
ting ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
to work. ..selling the whole, expand- 
ing electrical-electronic market! 


74 NEW 
ADVERTISERS 


During 1957 













ELECTRICAI 
wankltilli” ENGINEERING 
a, ke 





PUBLISHED BY 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


33 West 89th Street. 
New York 18, N. Y. 











a publisher 
has two basic 
responsibilities 





17m) V 
Te: has developed specialized 


methods to meet them both: 


al to get his magazines to the right audience 


Franchise-Paid Circulation, developed 
and perfected over 28 years of 
specialized magazine publishing: 
readers are buyers, selected by 
specialists in every major marketing 
area, paid forby the men who select 
them, controlled and verified by 
daily contact—far beyond 

BPA auditing requirements. 


a to get them read when they arrive 


Distilled Writing: all the facts, none 
of the verbiage, polished and 
condensed to give readers more 
articles, more easily read articles — 
creating high readership 

for IPC magazines. 


The Industrial Publishing Corporation 


812 Huron Road « Cleveland 15, Ohio 
NEW YORK © CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES © ROCHESTER © LONDON © ROME 





PUBLISHERS OF 
FLOW © FLOW DIRECTORY © MATERIAL HANDLING ILLUSTRATED © PRECISION METAL MOLDING 
INDUSTRY & WELDING * APPLIED HYDRAULICS © THE FLUID POWER DIRECTORY * WELDING ILLUSTRATED 
THE WELDING DIRECTORY * COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION & AIR CONDITIONING * MASTER CATALOG 
OF AIR CONDITIONING & REFRIGERATION CATALOG OF CATALOGS ¢ MODERN OFFICE PROCEDURES 
OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS * AERONAUTICAL PURCHASING 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 


" 








Fry non-stop! Fry with Heavy-Duty MFB, 
the shortening with the high smoke point Specialized, MELVO FRYING 


cuts costs because it lasts longer! 
NOW IiP-OPEN Hone toning. sore wegeubte = Ferien § 
Ko RE-SEALABLE CARTON gine “ 
SO te of Heevy-Daty 
MPB im this cortom comtel 


even bess per pound thang 
we the L104. can? 


Shortening is no sideline with us . .; 
that's why Heavy-Duty MFB fries and fries and fries! DURKEE FAMOUS. FOODS 
The Ww n P KirerPurst, i. New York «¢ Chicago, Hiirots 


New Orears, Lowlsvitte. Kentwcky * <n Catitornia 
fe were toon cute 1) at Render hereinn Card . > fee mare tect ccte Bh oe Rend Sere Cand 








Iuttitetione! Feeding & foamed 





‘Stock’ layout vs. abstract 


= These two shortening advertisements appeared in the same issue 
of Institutional Feeding & Housing. The Durkee ad used a rather 
“stock” layout and photograph, whereas the Wesson Oil ad was more 
abstract and touched with humor. Which ad attracted more readers? 
See page 78. 
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THE SUM OF 
THESE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS EQUALS 
THE NATIONAL 


Giving them reasons to buy in 
MAYOR AND MANAGER will help 
you get your brand elected. Top 
men on city teams across the 
country will see your sales 
message in the receptive at- 
mosphere of their own special 
interests in this new, best 
edited, easiest to read publica- 
tion. Circulation guaranteed: 


First in its field in advertising 
volume and first in the hearts 
of its readers because it talks 
their language best, LAW AND 
ORDER reaches and. influences 
Police Chiefs, everywhere. From 
photo equipment to radios—for 
big unit sales—be sure you sell 
these uniformed men of deci- 
sion. Audited circulation: 


11,325 
THE 


MUNICIPAL 
GROUP 


William C. Copp & Associates 
72 West 45th Street — New York 36, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 2-6606 
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a 


attracted 
more readers? 


| 
| 


# The Wesson Oil ad proved to be 
the more successful and attracted 
one out of every four readers as 
compared to the 14% “noted” score 
for the Durkee shortening ad. 

Several good techniques were 
employed by Wesson Oil with its 
use of a humorous drawing which 
related closely to the product and 
the catchy headline. 

Durkee used a less _ interesting 


«> 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 77 





\Y 


illustration, and a boxed, plus re- 
verse print, headline, none of which 
lead to high readership. The “read 
most” scores for both ads are iden- 
tical. This shows, once again, that in 
specialized ads of this sort there is a 
hard core of readers who are inter- 
ested in the product regardless of 
layout and presentation. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y:: 


Wesson Oil 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





nae Per cent of Readers 
The Wesson Of People = -~_ 


Cost Ratios 


Suited G 
MELVO 
FRYING 


<> 


25 23 s) 





133 69 


Seen- Read 
Assoc. Most 





DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 


TN} Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


Ss) Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


2 Read Most denotes the per cent of 


Cost Ratios 


Per cent of Readers d 14 5 





67 56 


readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship be- 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
“noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
for all ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would 
mean that the ad “stopped” 75% more 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 
par being 100 and representing the me- 
dian average cost. Thus a cost ratio 
above 100 is above average: below 100 
is below average. 








your personal invitation... 






‘‘meet the 






readers’’ 


of 


modern 














machine shop 






in typical 






plants . 









See for yourself why over 700 advertisers have made MODERN 
MACHINE SHOP the leader among all metalworking monthlies, in 
total pages of advertising! 






A new, profusely illustrated readership study in a vital industrial 
area examines three typical plants in MODERN MACHINE SHOP’s 
circulation in Detroit. It shows how the quality, size and influence of 
a large segment of the buying factors mean profitable results to 

advertisers. 


Remember... only MODERN MACHINE SHOP offers you... 
elargest circulation .. . over 52,000 
«most complete plant coverage . . . more than 34,000 
individual plants receiving one or more copies! 

slowest cost per thousand circulation . . . just $6.10 


With MODERN MACHINE SHOP's massive circulation, you get the most 
complete coverage of all metalworking plants. . . large, medium and small 
... including deep penetration of the larger plants. And, remember MODERN 
x MACHINE SHOP gives you the most complete coverage of the important 
for results you small plant market. It's good, big circulation is scientifically designed to do 
z a thorough job in America’s biggest industry. 
















can see, put your 
5 money where This new 3-Plant Study is available on request or ask your 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP representative. 








your market is... 


~~" modern machine shop 
431 Main Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio dy 


Also publishers of PRODUCTS FINISHING and Products Finishing DIRECTORY 
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Jn industry 


You Can't 


Close a Man 
Who Isn't ‘Hep’ 


Somehow, your prospect has 

to learn a lot about the theory, 
virtues, limitations, care 

and application of your product. 


Else he’ll never stop talking 
and start acting. 


That’s why your field men 

spend so much time with prospects, 
why you have an advertising 
department, and why you publish 
technical literature. 


But beyond all this, the modern 
technical buyer — be he 

designer, production chief, 
chemist, engineer, architect 

or whoever — gets a 

lot of his savvy from the technical 
publications of his profession. 


Working with application engineers 
and business paper editors to help 
them report technologies like yours 
— for 20 clients — has built 

this shop to 15 people, every 
account man an engineer. 


Our clients can demonstrate that 
the editorial method will tell a 
detailed story to a qualified prospect 
for as little as one cent 

each — and that the field salesmen 
can close more business 

when the prospect is “hep” — 
before the first call. 


Plan a Program 


Don’t judge our brand of technical 
publicity as a tool of sales — until 
you're “hep” too. Lay out a full 
program (not merely an article 

or two). Then decide. We'll 
blueprint the plan with 

you, for free, if you'll give 

us two hours to ask questions. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Publicity and ¢ditorial Relations 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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‘RESPECTABLE’ NOW 


Patent Office 
starts public 
relations drive 





= In the lobby of the Department 
of Commerce Building, 17 prominent 
firms joined recently in an exhibit 
showing how patents contribute to 
the growth of their businesses. 

This is one of the steps these and 
dozens of other companies are tak- 
ing in cooperation with the Patent 
Office in a public relations program 
which seeks to use every possible 
opportunity to remind the public of 
the fundamental importance of pat- 
ents in the development of our 
business system. 

People who are active in this 
program, like patents commissioner 
Robert C. Watson, regard it as pre- 
ventive therapy. “While there are 
no current proposals to change the 
patent system,” they say, “we would 
be foolhardy to leave its future en- 
tirely to chance.” 

The decision of patent people to 
tell their story to the public repre- 
sents something of an awakening. 
For years, many of them relished a 
passion for privacy, carried over 
from depression days, when the 
patent field squirmed under the 
rhetoric of politicians who de- 
manded a system of compulsory 
licensing “to prevent big corpora- 
tions from withholding new ideas 
from the market.” 

Now new products are being 
rushed into production with such 
speed that compulsory licensing is a 
dead issue, and the patent system 
has become so _ non-controversial 
that even the lawyers who specialize 
in this work find that immunity 
from public attention is not neces- 
sarily a healthy state of affairs. 

“Patents were in danger a few 
years ago,” 


one patent attorney 


' WASHINGTON 


REPORT 


by Stanley E. Cohen 


says, “because we were content to 
assume that the public understood 
the role patents play in stimulating 
progress. 

“Without patent protection in- 
ventors would try to keep secrets to 
themselves. Small business in par- 
ticular would be handicapped, for it 
would be cut off from the wealth of 
information which is disclosed in 
patent applications. 

“Because of our patent system, 
everyone has access to new ideas 
developed by others. For our patent 
system makes it possible for in- 
ventors to share their knowledge 
without risking the profit which 
rightfully goes to those who create 
new things.” 


Opportunities lost . . If they were 
still in doubt, the recent White 
House conference on technical and 
distribution aid to small business 
gave patent people stunning proof 
of the opportunities that have been 
lost through failure to recite the 
merits of the patent system in places 
where it will do the most good. 
As they see it, no other single 
factor has been more effective in 
promoting the welfare of small 
business than the 17-year monopoly 
which accrues to the inventor of a 
patentable idea. Yet at a time when 
“Help small business” is one of the 
magic political slogans of our day, 
so little thought has been given to 
the role of the patent system that 
the commissioner of patents and his 
staff were completely overlooked 
when the program for the White 
House conference was drawn up. 
While the ‘conference was under 
way, commissioner Watson wan- 
dered over “to look around.” Later, 
he had some conversations with his 
colleagues in government who had 
been influential in arranging the 
program. “I suspect they will never 
hold another meeting for small 





business,” he says, “without giving 
the Patent Office a chance to tell 
its story.” 


Damocles sword .. As patent at- 
torney for LaSalle Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, one of the 17 firms which 
participated in the recent exhibition 
on “Industry, Invention and the 
U.S. Patent System,” former patent 
commissioner Casper Ooms points 
out that the 17-year exclusive li- 
cense which goes to the holder of a 
patent is a long way from being a 
“monopoly” in the sense that wor- 
ried the politicians who once argued 
for compulsory licensing. 

“The patent does grant a monop- 
oly over one small area of our vast 
technology,’ Mr. Ooms _ observes. 
“But that monopoly has to make its 
way against a host of alternatives, 
old alternatives, newer alternatives, 
public apathy, public inertia, public 
habit, all the habits of a buying 
public that moves massively against 
innovation and irrationally at all 
times. And over it all hangs the 
Damocles sword of price, for noth- 
ing is so desirable that it can avoid 
the economic toll gate of price. 

“Small business cannot avoid 
these facts of life, and the patent 
system gives it no armor against 
economic laws of competition. The 
patent system does, however, in 
this free enterprise system, assure 
small business an equality of op- 
portunity in the competition for the 
free market, and with its greater 
flexibility, small business can better 
take advantage of the incentives 
which the patent system affords.” 


Sputnik brings changes . . What 
changes can we expect as a result of 
the new struggle to dominate outer 
space? Is it merely to be bigger ap- 
propriations for basic research, and 


for the production of rockets? Or 
are more fundamental changes in 
our American way of life in the 
offing? 

While the reaction has been slow 
in setting in, some exceptionally 
qualified individuals here believe 
history will eventually show that no 
event since Pearl Harbor implied so 
many drastic changes in public pol- 
icy. Many aspects of our national 
behavior since World War II are 
coming in for re-examination. De- 
cisions which have been brushed 
aside, such as the need to raise edu- 
cational standards, will now be 
faced. 

Even more basic questions are 
being raised. Men in responsible 
government positions have begun 
voicing alarm, for example, over the 
quantities of natural resources used 
up by our economy during 12 pros- 
perous post-war years. While there 
is still ample for our use, they are 
asking whether we have a right to 
borrow so much from the heritage 
of future generations. In this period 
of re-evaluation since Sputnik, 
questions like these are being raised 
here, and they may well become 
matters of public discussion in the 
not-too-distant future. 

The mest immediate impact of 
Sputnik of course, is in the field of 
defense. Obviously there will be in- 
creased appropriations for rockets 
and missiles. Moreover, a complete 
re-examination of preparedness and 
mobilization plans is shaping up. 

One study already getting under 
way questions the need for addi- 
tional stockpiling of strategic ma- 
terials. A mew war presumably 
would be of short duration, and 
would be fought largely with weap- 
ons and equipment already on hand. 
In such a situation, plans for mobi- 
lizing industry, and drawing on 
stockpiles of raw materials for new 
production may require extensive 
updating. 


FTC loses round .. A hearing ex- 


aminer has recommended that the | 


federal Trade Commission drop its 
charge that Timken Roller Bearing 
Co. used exclusive dealer contracts 
to prevent distributors from han- 
dling competing lines. Reason: only 
“isolated” instances, several of them 
some years past, could be found to 
back the charge. 


‘automation 


automation 
automation 


means 


MINING 


a 


COAL 


Automation, with its 
huge investment in 
equipment, has caused 
profound changes in 
the coal industry since 
World War II. As early as 
1944, Coal Mining was 
accurately forecasting 
this trend and predicting 
the effect it would have 
on methods, equipment 
and personnel. 

Coal Mining reaches 
every important buying 
influence in the coal 
industry...the men who 
plan, specify and, above 
all, purchase your 
product. Write today 
for circulation facts 


and figures. AA4143 


COAL MINING 
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appeal! 


Construction men have seen this man many times — hard at work tak- 
ing pictures and getting the story of the jobs in their local area . . . They 
have seen these pictures in their local ACP publication and have been able 
to keep track of just what is going on in the locality where they live and 
work. And this man is one of many photographers who keep the pages of 
the 15 ACP publications filled with news of local interest to local people 
— news that they can get from no other source. 

This local appeal is of more than ordinary significance to advertisers 
because, in the construction industry, all buying is also local . . . ACP re- 
gional publications reach this entire market completely and effectively at 
the local level where sales are made and equipment materials delivered! 


NEW BROCHURE NOW READY! 


rin-POINTS 


... . A brand new 24-page brochure is . is rma 

° ° ° . a i i nation’s 
now ready for distribution. It gives every : aaa 
fact you need to know to sell the booming we 
construction industry — makes tre- 


mendously interesting reading for every 
media man. Write for your copy today! 





AD 36-23 
SESH IATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 
a, oo a? GORDON lL. ANDERSON, SECRETARY * 1022 LUMBER EXCHANGE * MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
DAVID M. HYDE, DIRECTOR OF ADVERTISING SERVICES * 505 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CONSTRUCTION DIXIE CONTRACTOR PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER 
Suite 509 ce 110 Leng | Read 2418 — 3rd Avenue 
Peoples Federal Building Decatur, a Seattle 1, Washington 
Roanoke 11, Virginia Drake 3- Main 0285 
Roanoke 2-1443 
CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION 
1022 Lumber Exchange Building 642 Beaubien Avenue 855 Lincoln Street 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota Detroit, Michigan Denver 3, Colorado 
Federal 2-8603 Woodward 2-3337 Alpine 6-4821 
CONSTRUCTIONEER MID-WEST CONTRACTOR SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR 
6 South Orange Avenue 2537 Madison Avenue 1660 Beverly Bivd. 
South i New Jersey Kansas City 41, Missouri Los Angeles 26, California 
South Orange 3-6400 Victor 2-2902 Dunkirk 8-1371 
CONSTRUCTION DIGEST MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CONTRACTOR TEXAS CONTRACTOR 
101 East 14th Street 425 DeBaliviere Avenue 807 Thomas Building 
P.O. Box 1074 St. Lowis 12, Missouri Dallas, Texas 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana Volunteer 35244 Prospect 8138 
Melrose 4-7374 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION WESTERN BUILDER 
715 W. Second Street 27 Muzrey Street 407 E. Michigan Street 
Little Rock, Arkansas Lexington, Massachusetts Milwaukee 2, Wiscansin 
Franklin 5-7239 Volunteer 2-2355 Broadway 6-2088 
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Reach all 
Steel Production 
Buying Influences 


IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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IM asks business 
paper editors 
about conditions 


in their fields. 


Food canning and preserving industries 


@ Machinery and equipment purchases rising 


@ Scientific research intensified 


@ Management striving for integrated operations 


@ Demand for packaging materials increasing 


By H. Jay Bullen 


= Automation, intensive research 
and company mergers are the order 
of the day in the combined food 
canning and preserving industries. 

Rising Sputniks may cause fall- 
ing stock markets, but they don’t 
seem to affect American appetites 
the same way. Food sales continue 
their climb to all-time highs. In 
the aggregate, total food sales are 
expected to hit $75 billion by the 
year’s end. 


Automation . . Materials han- 
dling equipment and _ processing 
machinery are high priority items 
being purchased throughout the 
food industries. Two basic reasons 
are responsible: Mechanized opera- 
tions tend to minimize the problems 
involved in working with perish- 
ables and they also tend to hold 
down production costs in an in- 
dustry which is highly competitive. 

One editor reports: “There is 
particularly heavy buying of ad- 
vanced materials handling ma- 
chinery to cut costs in plant opera- 
tions, warehousing and_ shipping. 
The industry is rapidly going to 


Who supplied the facts .. . 


relates to 
| and can sea foods, specialties, fruits, 


bulk handling of both liquid and 
dry ingredients, necessitating pneu- 
matic and mechanical handling and 
new storage facilities. 

“There is a new trend to auto- 
matic, or semi-automatic ware- 
housing and order makeup, involv- 
ing new materials handling and 
control equipment. The trend to 
process automation is continuing, 
resulting in considerable buying of 
instruments and controls.” 

It is significant that of an esti- 
mated $900 million being spent this 
year on new plant and equipment, 
approximately 60% of the expendi- 
tures covers equipment purchases. 

Rather than reaching a satura- 
tion point in the near future, 
mechanization is expected to con- 

Continued on page 86 


What this covers 
(Information contained in this report 


establishments which cure 


vegetables and preserves; and, those 
and produce 





which process frozen 


foods of all types.) 


Facts for this article were supplied by C. W. York, editor, The Canner 
and Freezer; Frank K. Lawler, editor, Food Engineering; Dennis H. Murphy, 
managing editor, Food Packer; Martin S. Peterson, editor, Food Technology 
and Food Research; J. L. Heid, editor, Western Canner and Packer. 
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EQUIPMENT 
MATERIALS 
OR SUPPLIES 


FOR DRILLING, PRODUCING, 
REFINING, FIELD PROCESSING, 
PIPELINE OR PETROCHEMICALS 


PUT THIS 
POWERFUL 
COMBINATION 
TO WORK 


FOR 5 tn 
LOWEST RATES 


Twelve 1 /9th units, $120.00 
per insertion. 


HIGHEST 
CIRCULATION 


Over 36,000 distribution. BPA 
audited. 99.37% verified. 


GREATEST 
INQUIRY 
PRODUCER 


Averaging 10,000 inquiries 
per month. 
46.3% from engineers. 

17.2% from contractors. 
11.8% from superintendents. 
7.07% from foremen. 

6.54% from officials. 
4.6% from OEM's. 


Equipment 


The Magazine of PETROCHANICS 


for 
@ DRILLING @ PRODUCING 
@ FIELD PROCESSING @ PIPELINE 
@ REFINING ® PETROCHEMICALS 





Published Monthly by 


The PETROLEUM PUBLISHING CO. 


211 S. Cheyenne @ Box 1260 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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continued from p. 84 


tinue at a relatively even pace. To- 
day, for example, certain baked 
products and some dairy products 
are being produced almost entirely 
by machine. 

Certain areas, however, don’t 
lend themselves to extensive auto- 
mation at the moment. Meat pack- 
ing and frozen food processing op- 
erations are in this category. How- 
ever, in all branches of the indus- 
try, automation is being used as a 
substitute for manual labor 
wherever possible. 

One forecaster pointed out that, 
“Electronically controlled transfer 
machines, plus hydraulic moving 
and loading devices are little by 
little supplanting the coordination 
of eye and hand. By 1970, in all 
probability, a great many of the unit 
operations in the food industries 
will be linked up, electronically 
‘minded’ and, if manufacture is not 
completely automatic, there will be 
only a few points along the produc- 
tion line where it is not.” 


CHICKEN | | 


4 2 fy 
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Research . . Homemakers’ increas- 
ing demands for “convenience 
foods” are stimulating the food in- 
dustries to new heights of both 
product and process research. 

Market research information in- 
dicates that new convenience items 
have gained sales much faster than 
standard products. This is attribut- 
ed to the fact that an estimated 22 
million women work outside the 
home and—according to one expert 
—by spending $1.80 on convenience 
foods, a housewife can save four 
hours of work. 

Because of this public acceptance 
and demand, laboratory research is 
currently emphasizing the develop- 


ment of better and more economi- 
cal convenience items. 

Primary targets for the research- 
ers are improved flavor, increased 
nutritional value and more efficient 
preservation techniques. 

As one editor put it, “Chemists, 
physicists, physiologists and psy- 
chologists are pooling their talents 
and efforts to isolate, characterize 
and measure the elusive quality in 
food called ‘flavor.’” Significant 
strides have already been made in 
this area, but the next few years 
are expected to be quite startling. 

Over $160 million are being spent 
this year for chemical ingredients, 
many of which enhance nutritional 
qualities of the basic foods to which 
they are added. The use of these 
“additives” is increasing as_ the 
formulations of old products are 
improved and new, prepared and 
semi-prepared foods 
are developed. 

Food preservation has long been 
a major problem throughout the 
industry. Recent Food and Drug 
Administration approval of the use 
of two different antibiotics for food 
preservation opened the way for 
tremendously increased activity in 
this field. Other methods already 
being tested include radiation pres- 
ervation and dehydration. 

Development of processed foods 
has reached the point where they 
are taking an estimated 70% of 
the food dollar, with fresh food 
purchases showing a slow but steady 
decline. 


convenience 


Operations research . . Uncer- 
tainties of crop production have 
long plagued certain sections of the 
industry. To minimize this, many 
leading manufacturers are striving 
to effect greater integration of the 
field-to-factory-to-warehouse cycle. 


Initial efforts are being concen- 
trated on controlling planting 
schedules of growers to permit the 

Continued on page 88 
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for active buyers to find out what they want to know about your 
products, ask a representative group of them. Recent surveys indicate 
you will get a very heavy vote in favor of pre-filed catalogs — the kind 
that Sweet's maintains for 1,740 companies in more than 110,000 
carefully qualified buyers’ offices in the building and industrial markets. 


*Reports on both of these surveys are available upon request 


Sweet's Catalog Service division — F. W, Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 


Sweet's catalog services include catalog design; catalog printing; the maintenance of pre- 
filed catalog collections, for continuing and instant accessibility, in carefully qualified 
offices throughout the building and industrial markets. 
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Production Equipment's 
Consistent Editorial 
“Use Growth” paces 
Best Advertising Results 


Actual reader response to editorial con- 
tent is the only proof of reader prefer- 
ence. 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT has _ just 
completed its six-year ‘Editorial Use’’ 
survey which shows consistent ‘use 
growth” of its editorial content, now 
140% above base period. Write for 
your copy of the survey. 





PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE 
OF READER USE 
OF EDITORIAL CONTENT 
Ist half of years 1952-1957 
1952 BASE 





1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 








PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT best serves the 
important metal working SIC classifica- 
tions No. 33 through No. 38 . . . these 
prime industries whose increasing re- 
sponse to editorial content, year after 
year, makes PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 
your most effective advertising medium. 


Total % Of 
Copies Total 
Primary Metal Industries 2749 7.0 
Fabricated Metal Products .. 11455 29.0 
Machinery (Except Electrical) . 11951 31.0 
Electrical Machinery & —_ 
ment 3670 10.0 
Transportation Equipment . 2763 7.0 
Professional, Scientific, Con- 
trolling, Instrument, Photographic 
& Optical Goods, Watches & 
Clocks 859 2.0 
Miscellaneous pppemmmieriancl In- 
dustries att 841 2.0 
All others 4446 12.0 


TOTAL (As of 12/31/56) ... 38734 100.0% 


Request A Copy of “Exact Measurement’”’ 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


WILSON-CARR PUBLICATION 
407 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, 


fr) WeEbster 9-5848-49 
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TRENDS .. 


continued from p. 86 
orderly flow of harvest products 
into the processing plant. 

One editor commented: “Optimal 
control of purchasing, of inventory 
and even of employe utilization has 
been made possible by the in- 
genious equations of ‘operations re- 
search.’” The extended use of op- 
erations research is anticipated, as 
more industry management person- 
nel accept it as a tool for neutral- 
izing the uncertainties in the mass 
production of food. 


Mergers . . High operating costs, 
paired with low profit margins, are 
stimulating company mergers at an 
increased rate. Higher transporta- 
tion and labor costs are seen as the 
major cause for a decline in the 
1957 profit margin, compared with 
1956. 

Manufacturers are under pres- 
sure to further reduce costs. Efforts 
to do this are taking the form of 
increased attention to marketing 
methods, integration of manage- 
ment functions, and—mergers. 

Increased capacity, fuller prod- 
uct lines and greater self-sufficiency 
are seen by many companies as 
methods for combating the extreme- 
ly stiff competition which exists. 
Many companies feel that the best 
way to achieve these objectives is 
to merge with existing, complemen- 
tary organizations. Support for this 
feeling is found in the fact that net 
profits are apparently related to 
volume. Many leading firms have 
seen profits volume _in- 
creases. 

The larger plants are in a better 
position to afford the necessary ex- 
penditures for technical and mar- 
keting research, as well as the de- 
velopment of new market areas such 
as foreign countries. 


rise as 


Packaging .. This is one area 
where many companies are seeking 
self-sufficiency. For example, a 
number of the larger companies 
are building and operating their 
own tin-container plants. 

The reasoning behind this action 
is obvious. Experts estimate that 
over $7 billion a year are being 
spent for packaging materials and 


containers. By operating captive 
plants, some manufacturers expect 
to reduce packaging costs and ob- 
tain greater flexibility in packaging 
methods. Other manufacturers con- 
tinue to want—and seek—the serv- 
ices of external packaging design, 
development and production spe- 
cialists. 

Progress in the food packaging 
field has been quite rapid in the 
past few years. Materials currently 
in use or being tested include plas- 
tic films, aluminum cans and foil, 
and aerosol cans. 


The future .. The net result of 
automation, research and mergers 
is that new food products are being 
introduced at an accelerating rate. 
Industry feeling is that no company 
will be able to survive if it ignores 
this trend. 

One editor sums it up this way: 
“To date, constructive, forward- 
looking, progressive, realistic re- 
search and development programs 
have been profitable investments. 
In the future they will become nec- 
essary life insurance.” * 
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- Howto keep 
- From grownng 
too Tast 


Business growth is, obviously, a very desirable thing 
—a mark of success for which we all strive. 

But it has its dangers, too. The danger of growing 
too fast, so fast that quality suffers because capable 
people are spread too thin. The danger of adding new 
clients at the expense of the old ones who have been 
putting bread, butter —and perhaps cake — on the table. 

Our growth has been very rapid: 900% in the last 
six years. About half of this growth has resulted from 
the growth of old clients whom (we like to*think) we 
have helped to grow. The other half has come through 
adding new clients, without diluting our service to old 
ones. Evidence: our client turnover is practically 
non-existent. 

We believe we have been able to grow ‘rapidly — 
without growing too fast —because these two convic- 
tions are basic to our business philosophy: 

First, we believe that in spite of anything else we 

may do or say, we finally succeed or fail on the 

quality of our product. 

And second, we believe that the quality of our 

product depends directly on the quality of the peo- 

ple who produce it. People are the principal (and 
practically the only) asset of a service business 
like ours. 

In practice this means that it is our policy to employ 


top-notch people ahead of our actual need for them. 
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We are constantly interviewing and hiring at leisure, 
instead of desperately taking anyone who may be 
available when a new account materializes. (Inci- 
dentally, although we have absolutely nothing against 
employment agencies, we seldom need to use them. 
This is partly because the people of quality we want 
are usually pretty busy at their present jobs and not 
actively “‘looking.’’ It is also because good people are 
attracted to a good agency, and many seek us out.) 
No agency grows too fast as long as it never dilutes 
attention to present accounts in order to handle new 
ones. The real danger to a client is that its agency may 
grow too slowly, and become stagnant, by failing to 


seek and accept new challenges. 


arsteller, Kickard, 
Gebhardt Reed, Inc 
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NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH «+ CHICAGO + HOUSTON 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ¢ BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC. 
MARKETING COUNSEL * MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 
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wherever you look today 


PLASTICS 


wherever men work with plastics 
you find 


MODERN 
PLASTICS 


. .. the magazine of selling—for manufacturers of chemicals, 
materials, machines and equipment the plastics field can use 
—and for molders and converters of plastics, 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION ABC/ABP 
...asis MODERN PACKAGING, the magazine of packaging 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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How to make sure 
your literature 
gets read 


When Alco Products, Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., prepared anew brochure 
introducing its line of open-die 
forgings, the company wanted to 
make sure the booklet would be 
read. 


9 Oe 


To accomplish this, Alco first pre- 
pared prospects with a giant 22x 
34” flyer. The flyer, folded down 
for mailing to 81x11’, went to the 
list of 6,500 purchasing agents and 
design engineers who were slated 
to receive the brochure. 

The first page of the teaser-type 
mailer, which bore the prospect’s 
name and address, said simply, in 
big, bold letters “Alco now . .” By 
opening one more fold, the reader 


WATCH FOR NEW COLOR 
BROCHURE WITH DETAILS 


Giant . 
ceded brochure’s arrival 
unfolds to 22x34’, 


ALCO PRODUCTS, INC. 


. Flyer, announcing Alco Products new brochure, pre- 
on prospects’ desks. 
carries four-color reproduction of bro- 


Huge mailer 


chure’s cover enlarged six times. 
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followed the message further with 
the words “Makes open-die forg- 
ings,” and a further unfolding re- 
vealed “At Latrobe, Pa.” 

When completely unfolded the 
flyer opened onto a 22x26” four- 
color blow-up of the cover of the 
soon-to-be-mailed brochure and a 
reminder to watch for it. 


Here’s a new way to get 
mail list cooperation 


It’s hard, under any circum- 
stances, to keep a mailing list up- 
to-date. Even when the company 
sends periodic requests for current 
mailing information in business re- 
ply card form, the request usually 
finds its way to the wastebasket. 
Sometimes, too, the company name 
on the request does not bring to 
mind the particular past releases 
associated with the company name. 

National Starch Products latest 
listing correction request is more 
eye-catching than most. Besides 
the request itself, sent out in the 
form of an attractive, two-color 
mail piece, National Starch Prod- 
ucts, New York manufacturer of in- 
dustrial starches and _ adhesives, 
took the time and trouble to en- 
close a four-page brochure. 

The brochure carries full color 
reprints of full-page National 
Starch Products ads currently run- 
ning in Business Week, making it 
easier to associate the name on the 
business reply card with a concrete 
example of the company’s merchan- 
dising. 


Company cuts paper dolls 
to make effective mailer 


Paper cutouts of sign-bearing 
sandwich men carry the sales mes- 
sage in an unusual direct mail 
piece of A. B. Chance Co., Cen- 
tralia, Mo. 

A. B. Chance manufactures pole 
line hardware, clamps and high 
voltage switches. The clamps come 
in for the promotional attention in 
the paper doll mail piece as the 
little men (six of them) unfold into 
a chain, each one bearing his own 
individual portion of the sales mes- 
sage on his sandwich sign, both 
front and back. 

The die-cut piece is mailed 
folded so that it is received with 
only the top man visible. His sign 

Continued on page 94 
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This Study Rates Advertising Effectiveness 

ws gas #1 Brand recognition is a company’s achievement of its psychological 
objectives to make a favorable, lasting impression that will be recalled at 
the time of specification and purchase. Electronic Design’s Fourth 
Annual Audit of Brand Recognition ranks the over-all effectiveness of 
electronic advertising in 36 main product classifications. These results 
serve as a fundamental guide in planning advertising to the electronic 
industry. 


Distribution of this 52 page report is restricted to presidents and 
marketing executives of electronic manufacturing plants, and their 
advertising agencies. Copies may be obtained without cost by writing to: 


Market Research Dept., ELECTRONIC DESIGN 
21 East 62nd Street, New York 21, N.Y. Templeton 8-1940 








Paper doll promotion . . Die-cut paper sandwich men unfold to form chain of sales 


messages for A. B. Chance Co. 


SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 92 


reads: “Here’s something for you 
to play around with Expert 
advice on how to make trouble free 
connections.” 

As the piece is unfolded, each 
little man carries the theme one 
step further. The two-color sand- 
wich signs are complete with pic- 
tures and diagrams of various types 
of Chance clamps. The sign on the 
back of man No. 2 (the last page) 
sums up: “In other words... you 
won't need paper dolls if you have 
good Chance connections.” 


WHAT'S IT FOR? 





Useful product 
(use unknown) ribs 
product guarantees 


Are you fed up with product 
claims and counter claims? Are you 
fed up with guarantees that guar- 
antee nothing? 

The Marvic Co., Brooklyn, N.Y., 
specialists in direct mail gimmicks, 
has come up with a jolly—if not 
entirely practical—solution. It of- 
fers its new all-purpose CivRam 
No. 22 (replacing CivRam No. 21) 
which comes complete with a five- 
year guarantee and a detailed set 
of instructions for use. 

CivRam No. 22 consists of a two- 
inch, clear plastic tube sealed at 
both ends and containing a set of 
small round objects somewhat re- 
sembling dried brown peas. 

“You are now the proud owner 
of a CivRam No. 22,” the instruc- 
tion sheet announces. “Treat it with 
the respect due a delicate instrument 
and you will be assured of many 
years of satisfactory service.” 

This sheet also informs the proud 
owner that the “compactness and 
simplicity of design guarantee per- 
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fect results at all times even when 
used by the average housewife or 
small child. With some practice, re- 
sults comparable to those of a 
skilled technician using the con- 
ventional instrument may be ex- 
pected.” 

What the results (or uses, for that 
matter) are, is never made quite 
clear. 

CivRam No. 22 comes packed in 
an illustrated business card size en- 
velope. It can be purchased in 
quantity with the issuing company’s 
sales message printed on the back. 

(The instruction sheet carries a 
tear-off coupon on which the re- 
cipient can request an additional 
Civram No. 22. Since the accom- 
panying release described the prod- 
uct as containing six small spherical 
objects and IM’s sample contained 
only five, we felt our product was 
inferior and returned the tear-off 
coupon with a complaint. Alas, the 
request was already in the mails 
when we realized the other side of 
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the tear-off coupon bears the guar- 
antee—and now we can’t prove a 
thing.) 


How to pose pleasantly 
for publicity photos 


A much-ignored aspect of public 
relations gets attention in a booklet 
by Ruder & Finn, New York pub- 
lic relations counselors. The book- 
let tells the business executive how 
to put his best face forward when 
posing, as he must occasionally, for 
publicity photos. 

Entitled “Hold It! Don’t Move!”, 
the booklet takes the candid ap- 
proach that, while every business 
man’s face may not be his fortune, 
it doesn’t have to be a handicap 
either. And, it points out, an execu- 
tive who presents a pleasant, re- 
laxed picture to his public is help- 
ing to build up a favorable corpo- 
rate image. 

Selection of the right photogra- 
pher for the right picture, tips on 
posing and the use of props all come 
in for a share of attention. On the 
more specific side, the executive is 
given tips on how to minimize dou- 
ble chins, bulging paunch, glaring 
eyeglasses 2nd other blocks to ex- 
ecutive beauty. 

The booklet is prepared in coop- 
eration with Ralph Steiner, indus- 
trial photographer. Copies are avail- 
able from Ruder & Finn, 130 E. 59th 
St., New York 22. 





Money truck . . White Motor Co., Cleveland, uses a neat twist 
to get good picture publicity, by sending its membership re- 
newal check to the American Trucking Association Foundation 
in a miniature White truck. Here, Foundation president Walter 


F. Carey ‘’unloads’”’ the check. 
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HOW LEADING INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURERS 
DELIVER SALES TO THEIR OUTLETS 


These are but a few of the many industrial 
manufacturers delivering sales to their 
wholesalers and distributors with Trade 
Mark Service in the Yellow Pages of tele- 
phone directories. 


Trade Mark Service helps industrial buyers 
and purchasing agents to quickly find your 
local outlets or branch offices under your 
trade-mark in the Yellow Pages. 


Find Your 
Nearest Distributor 
In The 


Yellow Pages 


ry 


Displaying the Yellow Pages emblem in your 


And by displaying the Yellow Pages em- 
blem, shown below, in your magazine, news- 
paper and TV advertising, you add more 
mileage to your national advertising dollars 
and cash in on national and local promotion 
by telephone companies. 


Call the Trade Mark Service repre- 
sentative through your telephone 
business office for further information. 


advertising means more sales for your wholesalers and distributors. 
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Company communications 


Varied, vigorous 
trends appear in ‘57 


s Company communications 
formed a lively arena in 1957. In- 
ternal devices of communications 
with employes generally became 
more numerous, more varied and 
—in some cases—much more vigor- 
ous. External publications appear 
to have become not only more nu- 
merous but more readable. The ex- 
ternal prospered in 1957 through 
the technique of the “soft sell,” ac- 
cording to a cross-section of ex- 
ternal editor opinion; the hammer- 
and-tongs school of persuasion 
slithered into a back seat. 

At the start of the year, publica- 
tions prepared for employes suf- 
fered from a variety of ailments, 
some minor, some major. Behind 
these afflictions rested a basic fail- 
ure: The failure of communications 
people to “sell” the importance of 
their function to management. 


Broadening horizons . . The best 
solutions in 1957 continued to come 
from those communications people 
who insisted on broadening the 
scope of their own communications 
activity. They have branched out 
by taking on wider communications 
assignments, by reporting progress 
regularly to top management, by 
anticipating communications needs 
of their employers. 

The employe publication at the 
year’s onset was broadening in stat- 
ure, largely because of a deeper 
and more intelligent tangling with 
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company economics. This swing 
continued through 1957. The publi- 
cation which, a year ago, was toy- 
ing around with the themes of au- 
tomation, the need for profits and 
the essential character of produc- 
tivity, really got down to business 
by the year’s end. 

In 1957 some publications, hither- 
to confined in their appeal to the 
employe group, turned their atten- 
tion to other publics. Several broad- 
ened the editorial base to make 
themselves interesting to  stock- 
holders, thought leaders in the 
community, banks and _= security 
analysts. 


A battle with p.r. Protest 
reared its head among communi- 
cations people in 1957 as more and 
more communications assignments 
with employes became absorbed by 
public relations people. This was a 
mounting aggravation in 1957, and 
the more penetrating of the com- 
munications thinkers decided that 
they ought to do something about it. 
As a result, these specialists started 
to drive home to management the 
specialized character of employe 
communication, and hinted tactfully 
that p.r. men and women didn’t 
have too much savvy about it. As 
the year ends, the warfare continues 
to rage on a dozen fronts, with the 
public relations directors having 
something of the edge. Communica- 
tions people generally agree, how- 


ever, that there is no hard-and-fast 
rule on communications jurisdiction 
—it all rests with the capacity of the 
individual. 

One marked trend in communi- 
cations in 1956 slowed down in 
1957: The growing surge toward 
office unionization. Not too much 
was accomplished in this area in 
1957, largely because the merger of 
the AFL-CIO a year before was 
still occupying the attention of the 
union moguls. (The prophets are 
saying that there will be much 
more activity in this direction in 
1958, although the dissenters say 
that the apparent level-off in busi- 
ness will take care of it.) 


Becomes sales conscious .. In 
1957, a new pattern emerged (or 
was revived) in employe communi- 
cations that drew manufacturing 
and sales departments more closely 
together: Companies, with compe- 
tition rising, decided to build 
greater product-consciousness 
among employes. There were few 
employe communications devices 
in 1957 that, some time during the 
year, didn’t attempt to draw this 
knot tighter. 

There was a swing away from 
employe magazines in 1957, and a 
slow move in the direction of tab- 
loids. Cost was a factor; timeliness 
was another. And several of the 
larger companies, with employe 
communications centered in a sin- 
gle headquarters magazine, decided 
to supplement them with new or 
improved local plant papers. 

There was a rash of training 
courses for plant editors and re- 
porters in ’57. Headquarters com- 
munications chiefs, weary of the 
understandable but annoying am- 

Continued on page 96B 





Looking for tips on the market... 


The mass production metalworking market, that is? Then Production’s Research 
Director may be just the man who can supply this sales ammunition for you— 
as he’s done for so many others. It's his job to search out and compile the 
significant facts—provide the extra data that helps sell America’s largest 
industrial market— mass production metalworking. 

Conveyors or cutters, lathes or lubricants—whatever your product, if it’s con- 
sumed by America’s 8000 mass production plants, Production’s research may 
well help you sell it more effectively and economically. Our Mass Production 
Library of market facts may shed light on your customers’ buying habits— 
provide the clues that spark more sales and cultivate new prospects in the 
$100-billion-plus mass production market. Get all the facts—see your Produc- 
tion representative or contact Bramson Publishing Co., Box 1, Birmingham. Mich. 


If your market is mass production, your marketplace is PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION 


MAGAZz 








WOULD YOU PAY $20,000 


FOR A . Il 


The term christmas tree is rapidly losing popularity among 

the technical men of the petroleum production field. Wellhead 
assembly more correctly describes the intricate system of 

meters, valves and fittings which is the head of a flowing oil well. 


But, whatever you choose to call it, this installation 
often costs the producing company thousands of dollars. And, 
more often than not, each wellhead assembly is designed 
to meet the specific requirements of an individual well. The 
design and specifications of such an installation 
is one of the major responsibilities of a petroleum engineer. 


JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 
is the professional publication of the 
petroleum engineer; authored by him and 
read by him. It is the best qualified advertising 
medium for oilfield technical 
equipment, tools and services. 


PETROLEUM 


"DN . ENGINEERS 
JOURNAL OF 
are educated 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY Gag 


and buy 


Published Monthly by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American 
Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., 
Fidelity Union Blidg., Dallas 1, Texas 
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COMPANY 
COMMUNICATIONS. .. 
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ateurism of local plant contribu- 
tions, decided to offer training to 
the reporters at the factories or in 
individual departments. It is the 
unanimous conviction of officials 
that this sort of training pays off. 


Mending supervisor morale . . 
Communications people in 1957 
earnestly tackled the difficult prob- 
lem of communications with super- 
visors. Supervisory morale is de- 
monstrably on the downbeat. New 
training courses for supervisors, 
which communications people 
helped plan, emerged this year. And 
supervisory newsletters, which com- 
munications people often conceived 
and prepared, grew in number. 
Biggest single development in 
1957 in employe communications 
was in the field of the employe an- 
nual report. Although not neces- 
sarily more lavish than the 1956 
products, they tended to tell much 
more of company operations and 
prospects. Several companies which, 
up to now, have capsuled a report 
to employes in a page or two of 
the employe paper, came forth in 
1956 with special reports specifi- 
cally prepared for the employe 
group. The employe report poses 
a problem to the privately-owned 
or privately-controlled company, 
but the stockholder-held company 
finds that it does much to boost 
employe cooperation and _ loyalty. 
As the year ended certain down- 
turns in business began to be con- 
sidered in their application to em- 
ploye communications. The modifi- 
cations in communications pro- 
grams, however, appear to be very 
slight. Management seems to be 
taking the sound position that, with 
a possible leveling-off in the econ- 
omy at hand, now is the best time 
in perhaps ten years to make sense 
to employes. There is a growing 
recognition among employe groups 
that the honeymoon is about over, 
and it is certain that the demands 
of the unions for larger incomes 
will be resisted on more practical 
grounds by management in 1958. In 
a dozen sections of the country, 
one finds solid evidence of the stiff- 
ening of the management spine. & 





Problems in industrial marketing 


What's wrong with 
my press releases? 


By Bob Aitchison 


= During the last year or so, I 
have released a number of news 
stories to our local daily newspa- 
pers. Apparently my technique is 
not very good inasmuch as I have 
been successful in only one instance 
—and then my material appeared 
in an exceedingly abbreviated form. 
What am I doing wrong? . . As- 
sistant Advertising Manager 


# Without making a firsthand re- 
view of your actual efforts, it would 
be hard for anyone to tell you what 
you may have been doing wrong. 
Perhaps your question can be an- 
swered by asking some questions. 


> When you submit a story, do you 
first put yourself in the shoes of 
the editor and the readers of the 
newspaper? Do you ask yourself, 
“Would this story interest me as 
a reader of this newspaper? . . as 
its editor?” 


> Do you approach an editor with 
a “what-you-can-do-for-me” or a 
“what-I-can-do-for-you” attitude? 


The latter, of course, is the correct 
approach. If your story is a good 
one, you are helping him do his 
job—not asking a favor. If you are 
giving him newsworthy, reliable in- 
formation not elsewhere available 
—or not available without a lot 
of special digging on his part, your 
editor friends will welcome you 
with open arms. 


>» Do you take or send your ma- 
terial to the right editor? Remem- 
ber, most city newspapers of any 
size, have a number of different 
desks. In many instances, you will 
probably want to release your ma- 
terial to the business news editor, 
or the financial editor. However, in 
some cases, you may want to re- 
lease your material to the city 
desk, the feature desk, the sports 
desk, or even the society desk. Al- 
ways take time to analyze your 
story so as to find the best spot to 
place it. 


> Do you think of your story vis- 
ually? Often, an average story can 
be made much more interesting if 
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ceramic publication! 


REACH OVER 


6,750 
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branches of the mighty 
ceramic field with CERAM- 
IC BULLETIN’S two-in-one 
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CERAMIC BULLETIN's 
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gan of the American Ce- 
ramic Society). 
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PROBLEMS... 


continued from p. 97 


accompanied with a photograph, a 
sketch, a chart, or a curve (you may 
interpret that last item any way 
you wish). 


> Do you try to build personal 
friendship with editors? It is not 
at all necessary to belong to the 
same bridge club, or take vacations 
together, but it won’t do any harm 
to have an occasional lunch with 
him, just to get a little better ac- 
quainted. One good route to an edi- 
tor’s heart is to give him good tips 
on stories that do not necessarily 
involve your company. He'll ap- 
preciate the fact you are trying to 
be helpful in spite of the fact that 
your own company will not be di- 
rectly benefited. 


> Do you do a good job of timing 
your release? Keep in mind that 
your story stands a much better 
chance of appearing in print if it 
doesn’t have too many other stories 
with which to compete. If, for ex- 
ample, another local manufacturer 
is having a new-plant open house 
or is announcing an unusually sig- 
nificant new product, hold off your 
release for a day or so. An editor 
has just so much space to fill on 
any one day. The difference of a 
day or two in the timing of your 
release may give your story a much 
better chance of appearing. 


> Do you submit your material in 
the proper form? Is it double spaced 
for easy reading and editing? Is 
your material always completely ac- 
curate and factual? Do you keep 
your story as brief as possible? 


> Do you submit your material a 
day or so ahead of the release day 
in order to give the editors a little 
extra time in handling it? 


> Do you discipline yourself to re- 
member that you are writing a news 
release and not advertising copy? 


> From time to time when one of 
your stories appears, do you thank 
the editor? A “thank you” isn’t 
necessary for each story that ap- 
pears, but it is a good idea once 
in a while. And, needless to say, you 
don’t ask an editor “why not” when 
a story doesn’t appear. * 
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Know How—and Know Why 


Most well-informed men in the textile industry 
are aware that we are in what well might be called a 
new age in textiles. Factors are at work now that 
make the present and almost certainly the future 
different in many respects from any other period the 
textile industry has known. 

Mill men are still plagued by many of the same 
problems, of course. But the problems now have to 
be solved in a different environment and by a dif- 
ferent set of rules. And there is also a whole series 
of new problems. 

For example, the few short years- since the post- 
Korea market glut was dissipated is one of the longest 
periods of the twentieth century unaffected by war, 
depression, or war-or-depression correction. ‘There- 
fore, in spite of the tremendous wails that go up every 
two years when the textile-business cycle goes down, 
production in the last few years has been remarkably 
level. 

Also, higher and higher wages, overtime pay, and 
more stable fiber prices have forced a completely new 
management outlook. And the availability of many 
new fibers with a range of excellent but different prop- 
erties, tremendous strides in chemical treatments, and 
drastic changes in income distribution and habits of 
living have forced new outlooks and techniques in 
both production and sales. 


Broader Knowledge a Necessity 

These sweeping changes are year by year requiring 
more and more of the men who move ahead of the 
throng. 

For many years it has been evident that supervisors, 
for example, have to become primarily managers of 
people. In late years, some mill organizations have 
been putting premiums on business and administra- 
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tive training. And advances in quality-control tech- 
niques have created a whole class of technicians that 
did not exist several years ago. 

These examples point out one thing: to get ahead 
or stay ahead now in textile business requires a great 
deal more alertness, a great deal more knowledge, 
and a much broader outlook than ever before. 

It is not enough now simply to know how to do 
something. ‘To stand above the throng of people 
who know how, it is necessary also to know the why 
of what is done, to know something of the complex 
forces working in other areas of textiles and in other 
places. In short, the next step above you, whatever 
it is, requires broader knowledge and keener judg- 
ment than simply knowing how to do your present 
job will develop. 


Know How—Know Why 

A number of times on this page we have referred 
to what a forum of superintendents told us is the 
most serious and most common drawback of key men 
under them: a failure to reach beyond the require- 
ments of the job and come up with a new idea, a new 
technique, a new point of view. 

This drawback is steadily becoming more serious 
as the textile industry and business become more 
complex. And many men now in key positions are 
blocking themselves from advancement simply by 
resting on their present knowledge of how to do the 
present job. Advancement more and more will go 
to the man who not only knows how to do a job 
but who also knows the why behind the job. 


SF es, a 


Publisher and Editor 


The Know HOW .... Know WHY Publication of the Textile Industry 
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INSIDE RUSSIA—Bob Hotz on a balcony of the 
Hotel National in Moscow, while covering the 1956 
USAF inspection trip to Russia. In the background 
you see the Kremlin. Since 1948 Bob has covered 
practically every national and international air show 
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. visited aircraft factories, research facilities and 
military installations throughout the United States, 
in NATO countries, South America and Asia. He 
has reported on all this and more in the pages of 
AVIATION WEEK. 





Piercing the Quon. Curtain 


Bob Hotz, Editor of AVIATION WEEK, is first again with 


missile and aircraft data from behind the Iron Curtain. 


It was AVIATION WEEK, in the person of 
Editor Bob Hotz, that first reported to the 
Western World that the Soviets had fired the 
Intercontinental Ballistic Missile (ICBM) in 
the May 20, 1957 issue... first to report the 
firing of the Intermediate Ballistic Missile by 
the Soviets, too (Feb. 1956)... first to report 
that the Russians had long-range jet bombers. 
In 1956, Bob covered the team of top- 
ranking U.S. Air Force Commanders on their 
official inspection trip to Russia. Here he met 
with the heads of the Russian Air Force, top 
aircraft designers, and the chiefs of Aeroflot 
(the Russian commerical airline). Again, 
AVIATION WEEK was first with the facts! 
Born in Milwaukee, Bob started his writing 
career with the Milwaukee Journal after 
graduating from Northwestern in 1936. Tak- 
ing up flying in 1939, he came to New York 


to head the Journal’s news bureau in 1940. 


In the fall of 1941, he began his Air Force 
service on the staff of General Hap Arnold 
...then to the Air Transport Command. 
Later, Bob served on the staff of General 
Claire L. Chennault in China, where he flew 
combat missions in B-25’s. 

After the war, Bob became news editor for 
AVIATION WEEK...covered the Korean 
war, in person ... became editor of AVIATION 
WEEK in 1955. He has written, and still 
writes, outstanding books on aviation. 

Concen trating on in person news gathering 
and interpreting are keystones of all McGraw- 
Hill business publications. Readers in busi- 
ness and industry depend upon McGraw-Hill 
editors like Bob Hotz for the knowledge and 
reporting of significant facts. Concentration 
of your advertising messages before this re- 
ceptive audience is the most effective way 


to cover your major markets. 


MeGraw-Hill Publications 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated 


AbD 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 


‘ 
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_ top management 


FORUM 


Executives tell how to use 
cost accounting in marketing 


Why do some sales produce a profit, while others result in a loss? The 
answer is in varying marketing costs. And the way to cut down on 
your too-expensive marketing efforts is to use cost accounting for all 
phases of the marketing program. Or is it? We put that last question 


to an IM “Top Management Forum” 
counting the answer to avoiding unprofitable sales . . . 


this month, asking: “Is cost ac- 
and is it possible 


to break down marketing costs by such classifications as individual 
products, territories and customers?” The five industrial company pres- 
idents who replied look upon cost accounting for marketing as a tool 


for producing more profitable sales .. . 


but not an automatic guarantee. 


Details of their replies appear below. 


‘Essential but not 
the whole answer’ 


By E. J. Hanley 
President 
Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh 


®# Cost accounting, properly in- 
terpreted, is essential to manage- 
ment for guidance in avoiding un- 
profitable sales and seeking to make 
sales which produce optimum prof- 
its. But cost accounting itself can- 
not be the whole answer. 

Management must also take into 
account such marketing and pro- 
duction considerations as the re- 
lationship of the unprofitable prod- 
uct to the more profitable ones, the 
advantages of carrying a “full line,” 
the stage of market development of 
a particular product or line, the 
effect of volume on costs, the main- 
tenance of a stable work force and 
the most effective employment of 
production equipment. 

Not every sale can be expected to 
result in maximum profits. A re- 
liable business must stand ready to 
meet its customers’ needs, and in 
so doing it must be prepared to 
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make deliveries of some products 
that are less profitable than others. 

But the more we know about our 
over-all cost picture and the better 
data we have on the real costs of 
producing and selling each product 
in each marketing area, the better 
we are able to aim our market de- 
velopment in the direction of better 
profitability. 

No cost figures are really “exact,” 
and this is inclined to be particu- 
larly true of marketing costs. Nev- 
ertheless, it should be possible for 
most companies to allocate on a 
reasonable basis their over-all mar- 
keting costs to individual products, 
territories and even customers. The 
extent to which it is practical and 
desirable to do so may depend, 
however, upon the cost of obtaining 
the necessary data and the value 
placed upon the breakdowns when 
they are obtained. 

New data processing systems and 
equipment are being brought into 
operation to enable management to 
do a better job of collecting and 
analyzing the information needed 
for correct and more precise alloca- 
tion of costs. Such machines and 
systems will not supplant sound 
business judgment, but by proper 
coding and tabulation, make the 
information more useful in arriving 
at accurate cost breakdowns, cor- 


rect judgments and sound market- 
ing policies. 

In these days of rising costs and 
keen competition, management can- 
not afford not to take advantage of 
every modern tool and technique 
that it can bring to bear on the 
problems of accurate cost account- 
ing and sound market analysis. 8 


‘Sales vs. budget’ 
points way fo profits 


By C. S. Hallauer 
President 

Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


= Competent and comprehensive 
budgeting in every phase of our op- 
erations has always seemed to us 
to be an indispensable part of mod- 
ern management and operating con- 
trol. 

Our controller’s division works 
closely with our different sales de- 
partments in setting up our annual 
budget. It also helps in periodical 
reappraisals. It provides a constant 
flow of information on sales vs. 
budget. It shows us—in monthly re- 
ports—which lines are affording a 
satisfactory profit and which lines 
are unsatisfactory. 

With this information, the sales 
and advertising departments can 
emphasize those products which of- 
fer the best profit potential. Their 
ability to do so has a direct re- 
lationship to our operational profit, 
even though it is not always prac- 
tical to discontinue or to completely 
de-emphasize unprofitable lines. 

The information provided by our 
controller’s division is compre- 
hensive in character and adequately 
covers the primary needs of man- 
agement and our sales divisions. 
We know our marketing costs on 
every one of our many sales clas- 
sifications. We have a complete geo- 
graphical breakdown for selling ex- 
pense of our regional sales divisions. 
We know specifically the cost of 
operations in every one of more 
than 150 branches and the degree to 
which each contributes to our over- 
all accomplishment in terms of both 
sales and profits. 

Continued on page 104 
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Here’s Proof! 


¢ the total Paperboard and Products 
Market was $5,472,646,200 in 1956 


© the cost of a B& W page in Fibre 
Containers and Paperboard Mills, 
one time, is $315.00 


¢ the market reached per dollar of 
ad cost is over $17,000,000 
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Population 
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is editorially 


concentrated to 


exclusively serve 


the Gas Utility 


Market of 


market . « « the Gos Utility Mar- 
ket represents a tremendous mar- 
ket of more than $1.3 billion in 
construction to serve over 900,000 
new gas customers. American GAS 
JOURNAL effectively reaches com- 
panies who serve 96% of the in- 
dustry total of 27.5 million meters. 


circulation . « « only Ameri- 
can GAS JOURNAL delivers 95% 
effective circulation to the key 
buying men, with 77.8% of this 
pin-pointed to top management, 
supervisory, and sales personnel 
of the specialized Gas Utility In- 
dustry. Waste circulation is vir- 
tually eliminated through maxi- 
mum advertising effectiveness to 
gas utilities. 
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This sort of information serves to 
spotlight areas of strength and of 
weakness. We have found it most 
valuable in the formulation of fu- 
ture plans. 8 


Does cost data 
cost too much? 


By R. A. Pritzker 
President 
Great American 
Industries 
Elyria, O 


# Cost analysis of the sales func- 
tion for a company is essential to 
good management. This axiom is, 
however, not the whole story. The 
real problem, which requires man- 
agement thinking, is the economic 
feasibility of obtaining such costs. 

Several years ago while engaged 
in consulting work, I had occasion 
to show a midwestern 
turer that for a number of years 
his marketing cost in the New York 
area actually exceeded his gross 
sales. Although this is a striking 
and obvious example, the executive 
involved has been tremendously 
succesful in sales. In a medium or 
large corporation where the sale 
of many products is involved, it 
is almost common to find unprofit- 
able sales efforts that could be 
eliminated with proper cost analysis. 

With modern electronic tabulating 
equipment, it is possible to produce 
almost any conceivable breakdown 
of sales expense. Most companies 
must, however, carefully determine 
what information is necessary and 
can be the catalyst for corrective 
action. It is difficult to generalize 
on the amount of breakdown that 
is feasible because of the variation 
in product from company to com- 
pany. For example, a firm whose 
average invoice is less than $2 


manufac- 


would find marketing statistics or 


marketing cost analysis far more 
expensive than would a_ business 
whose average invoice is $1,000. 
The Colson Corp. (a subsidiary 
of Great American Industries) has 
found invaluable its analysis of 


marketing expenses. In certain areas 
the company uses _ distributors, 
while in others, direct salesmen are 
employed. This gives rise to the 
question of which method is more 
economical and which produces the 
most sales. Although there are many 
opinions expressed on this question, 
we have found by a careful analysis 
that it is a complex question and 
must be handled differently in each 
marketing area. 

It is apparent, then, that general- 
ization is impossible regarding the 
usefulness of cost breakdowns. It 
is necessary to first make an eco- 
nomic study comparing the expense 
of a cost breakdown to the probable 
increased profits resulting from such 
a program. Most companies find, I 
think, that certain cost analyses 
give great returns, while other 
breakdowns are far more expensive 
than the profits received. ® 


Finds pitfalls in 
‘off limits’ areas 


By R. B. Seymour 
President 

Loven Chemical 
of California 
Newhall, Cal. 


= Like other management tools, 
cost accounting must be used for 
the control of all phases of market- 
ing programs. The principal pitfalls 
are usually in research and develop- 
ment which are sometimes con- 
sidered “off limits.” Yet, cost ac- 
counting must be applied at least 
as rigorously here as in advertising 
and sales promotion. Otherwise, re- 
sults will be unrealistic and of 
questionable value. 

In every well-managed sales or- 
ganization, marketing costs can be 
determined on the basis of product 
line, territories and customers. The 
preciseness of the data depends on 
factors which are not always under 
control. Nevertheless, a_ realistic 
breakdown usually provides sur- 
prisingly good and some times em- 
barrassing answers. 

Certainly the data can be suffi- 
ciently quantitative to permit man- 
agement to be objective and make 

Continued on page 106 
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/wo perRrot olla 


Report Purchases 


last 12 months by their com- 
panies of: 


DRILLING MUD 
2,172 wells 
$3,390,849.00 


CEMENTING SERVICE 
4,469 jobs 
$2,794,743.00 

VALVES 


31,500 valves 
$2,900,000.00 


PURCHASE OF 35 
OTHER 


products and services for 
Drilling and Production 
Divisions of Petroleum 
Industry total: 


$66,534,232.00* 


* 
Independent Oil Men 


(of which the 92 
are a part): 
Drill 70% of new wells 


Discover 73% of new 
pools 


* 
YOU CAN REACH THIS 
BIG MARKET BEST IN 


he 
perRoe Monthly 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
published by the 


Inde- 
pendent Petroleum —_ 
ciation of America and N 
read by more .independent N 
oil men than any other cil 
trade publication. 

*to secure copy of Leslie Brooks & 


Associates survey showing amounts 
purchased among 38 items, Write 


Laem 
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decisions essential for progress. It 
must be emphasized, however, that 
judgment and intelligent interpreta- 
tion are at least equal in importance 
to the exactness of these data. 


Cites drawback of 
‘unfeeling figures’ 


By F. H. Orbison 
President 
Appleton Woolen 
Mills 

Appleton, Wis. 


= Is cost accounting the answer to 
avoiding unprofitable sales, if used 
for all aspects of a company’s mar- 
keting program—research, product 
development, advertising, sales 
management and sales promotion? 


There is no such thing as “the 
answer.” 

The question you have asked is: 
“How can cost accounting best be 
used in managing sales?” There ap- 
pear to be two possibilities. 


1. For the control of both direct 
and indirect selling costs. This is 
very difficult since arbitrary judg- 
ments are involved in establishing 
the basis for allocations. 


2. For measuring the effectiveness 
of allied programs such as research, 
product development, advertising, 
sales promotion and sales manage- 
ment. This seems quite worth while. 


The determination of values is a 
responsibility of good management. 
In this determination, cost account- 
ing can be a helpful tool, but figures 
don’t have feelings. The evaluation 
of people is more important than 
the evaluation of figures. People 
produce the figures and they are 
measured by them. 

In avoiding unprofitable sales, we 
don’t look to cost accounting as be- 
ing the answer. It is a means to 
reaching an answer but not the end. 


> Do you believe it is possible for 
the average company to break down 
its marketing costs, exactly, by any 


or all of the following classifications 
individual products, territories, cus- 
tomers? 


We do not believe it is possible for 
any company to break down its 
marketing costs “exactly” by indi- 
vidual products, territories or by 
customers. 

This is because cost accounting 
of some sales costs can only be 
based on arbitrary allocations. For 
example: 


1. How can you break down travel 
expenses by products or by cus- 
tomers? This is done best by terri- 
tories, assuming you have a single 
method of distribution for all your 
products. 


2. How can the cost of samples be 
broken down by customers? We can 
do this by products—perhaps even 
by territories. 


3. How can entertainment costs be 
broken down by products? We can 
do it by customers and perhaps by 
territories but not by all three. 


There are probably other varia- 
tions for other companies. It is im- 
portant to remember that each com- 
pany is different from the average. 

For us, a breakdown of costs by 
territories is the best basis for al- 
location. But even so, there are 
some costs which are not readily 
allocable by territory—research, 
product development, advertising, 
and to some extent sales promotion 
and sales management. 

To try to allocate these costs by 
territory would produce unreliable 
or misleading figures. Marketing de- 
cisions based on figures alone would 
be ill-advised. ® 





There’s been some criticism of your 
high pressure methods, Lamb! 





LUPTHANSA 


W. F. Schleicher, Vice-President and Editorial Director of Hitchcock 
Publishing Company, Wheaton, Illinois, arriving at Idlewild .. . 


THE MAN FROM HITCHCOCK 


accumulated savvy of an editorial man who has 
spent an entire lifetime around machinery and 
with metalworking people. 


This is Bill Schleicher. He’s the globetrotting man 
from Hitchcock, just back from Hannover Ger- 
many where he attended the 5th Annual Machine 
Tool Fair. He also visited G.M.’s Opel plant and 
the Ford Works in Cologne. 


The case clutched tightly under Bill’s arm is filled 
with reports and notes of what he observed. Great 
quantities of additional material were shipped 
back, to be used for a full report in Hitchcock’s 
metalworking publications, on free Europe’s as- 
tounding production rebound. 


Without question, the report will be complete, 
filled with deep insight, and written with all the 


METALWORKING WOODWORKING 


Machine & Tool Blue Book Hitchcock's Wood Working 
Machine & Tool Directory Digest 
Grinding and Finishing Hitchcock's Wood Working 
Carbide Engineering Directory 


Mass Transportation 
Mass Transportation's 
Directory 
School Bus Trends 


The compilation of editorial for any Hitchcock 
publication requires as much legwork as head- 
work. It’s the Hitchcock way of providing top 
interest reporting to three important industries— 
Metalworking, Woodworking and Public Passenger 
Transportation. It’s the reason, not so incidentally, 
that advertising in Hitchcock’s media always gets 
highest readership and pulls its head off in good 
fruitful inquiry. 


When you’re-buying media, look to readership. 
Talk to your Man from Hitchcock. 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON ILLINOIS 


SINCE 1898 


TRANSPORTATION 
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i a 
says GENE WEDEREIT 


Director of Advertising 











National Cylinder Gas Company 





“Of course, I read every issue of 
Industrial Marketing carefully. I find it is the 


one trade journal in this field of 
advertising that is not only read regularly by 


our people, but is kept for reference in 


our advertising department.” 


In 1943, after 13 years with the E. F. Schmidt Company of Milwaukee, Mr. Wedereit left his 
position as vice-president in charge of creative service to become director of advertising for 
Tube Turns and The Girdler Company of Louisville. In his present position (since 1955), 

he has executive responsibility for the advertising of National Cylinder Gas Company, 

its divisions (Tube Turns, The Girdler Company and Pennsylvania Forge Company) 

and its subsidiaries, which includes several companies in Canada, South America and 
Germany. Mr. Wedereit has been president of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association (1952-1953), as well as chairman of the board of trustees of the 

Industrial Advertising Research Institute (1953-1955). 
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says G. W. HARTNER 
Director of Advertising and Publicity 








National Electric Products Corp. 





“Industrial Marketing is our ‘must read’ book 
to keep abreast of these changing times 

in today’s complex business of marketing. 
The timely articles provide basic information 
for our own projects or put us 

on our toes io ‘get started.’ Many times 

our Own programs are expanded 

to include fine ideas presented in IM.” 


Mr. Hartner’s start in the business world during the depression forced him to acquire his 
education at night. He studied, as he puts it, “everything under the stars” related 

to advertising and sales promotion. In 1941 (after three years of sales promotion 
experience with the Ruud Manufacturing Company), he joined National Electric Products 
Corporation. In 1945, he was named advertising and sales promotion manager, and 
within seven years was advanced to his present position. During his leisure time, 

Mr. Hartner is active in the Pittsburgh Chapter of NIAA, and reports that he “struggles 
with golf and tinkers with photography.” 
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says LOUIS W. BONSIB 
Chairman of the Board 
Bonsib, Inc. 




















“We like to read about big consumer 
campaigns in other publications, but we really 
get more practical help and usable ideas 

from the articles in Industrial Marketing. They 
are down to earth and usually ‘fit the type of 
problem we face. I have read IM for a number 
of years and I pass it along to others 

in the organization with articles marked.” 








After graduating from Indiana University, Mr. Bonsib joined the Indianapolis Engraving 
Company as a salesman, but later functioned as a service department, planning 

and writing ads for its customers. In 1923, he started his own advertising agency in Peru, 
Indiana, and a year later moved it to Fort Wayne. With more than 30 years as 

president of the agency on his record, Mr. Bonsib is “just as active as ever” in his present 
post as chairman of the board. His hobby is painting oil and water-color 

landscapes, some of which have been awarded prizes. 
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Modern Brewery Age 

Modern Concrete 

Modern Industrial Press 

Modern Machine Shop (41/2x6}/2) 

Modern Materials Handling 

Modern Metals 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics 

Modern Railroads 

National Bottlers’ Gazette 

National Petroleum News 

National Provisioner (w.) 

National Safety News 

New England Construction 
(bi-w.) 

Oil & Gas Journal (w.) 

Pacific Builder & Engineer 

Package Engineering 

Packaging Parade (93x12) 

Paper, Film & Foil Converter 

Paper Industry 

Paper Mill News (w.) 

Paper Trade Journal (w.) 

Petroleum Engineer 

Petroleum Refiner 

Petroleum Week 

Pipe Line Industry 

Pit & Quarry 

Plant 

Plant 

Plating 

Power 

Power Engineering 

Practical Builder 

Printing Magazine 

Proceedings of the I. R. E. 

Product Engineering (w.) 

Production 

Production Equipment 

Products Finishing (4!/2x61/2) 

Progressive Architecture 

Public Works 

Pulp & Paper 

Purchasing 

Purchasing News 

Quick Frozen Foods 

Railway Age (w.) > 

Railway Freight Traffic 

Railway Locomotives & Cars 

Railway Purchases & Stores 

Railway Signaling & 
Communications —— 

Railway Track & Structures 

Roads & Streets 

Rock Products fn na Ne Ae 

Rocky Mountain Construction 
(semi-mo.) f 


Engineering 
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59 
*°144 
49 
107 
339 
257 


69 
20 
138 
16 
213 


42 
“127 
50 
114 
325 
288 


36 
18 


670 
1126 
688 
1065 
3539 
2876 


698 
251 
1504 
280 
2358 
1947 
1028 
884 
602 
2050 
1026 
2891 
1435 
1126 
324 
2563 
925 
961 
599 
574 
533 
479 
2979 
1686 
857 
2027 
2364 
1562 
819 
1557 
1886 
892 


1579 
6979 
1275 
380 
983 
885 
581 
1566 
2267 
2881 
2224 
1559 
739 
1967 
478 
2071 
720 
2443 
860 
1836 
854 
2259 
3974 


395 
1062 
1927 
1437 
1499 
3323 
1539 
1206 
1611 

348 

612 
1072 


470 
579 
1496 
1430 


1314 


492 
1178 
780 
1372 
3013 
2855 


565 
354 
1294 
167 
2109 
1923 
925 
900 
677 
1825 
919 
2823 
1275 
1128 
376 
2444 
460 
921 
498 
671 
479 
426 
2858 
1596 
775 
2038 
2313 
1633 
805 
1677 
1985 
956 


1428 
6853 
1160 
230 
1061 
774 
580 
1417 
2020 
2532 
2299 
881 
728 
1749 
452 
1787 
795 
2160 
861 
2278 
812 
2219 
4108 
1521 
409 
1060 
1819 
1286 
1319 
3008 
1343 
1211 
1739 
373 
763 
1109 


453 
575 
1203 
1301 


1119 


November pages Pages to date 


Industrial group 


1957 


1956 


1957 


1956 





Rural Roads (bi-mo.) 

SAE Journal 

Signal 

Southern Lumber Journal 

Southern Lumberman (semi-mo.) 

Southern Power & Industry 

Southwest Builder & Contractor (w.) 

Steel (w.) 

Street Engineering 

Telephone Engineer (semi-mo.) 

Telephony 

Texas Contractor (w.) 

Textile Industries 

Textile World 

Timberman 

Tool Engineer 

Tooling & Production 

Traffic World (w.) 

Veneers & Plywood 

Wastes Engineering 

Water & Sewage Works 

Water Works Engineering 

Welding Engineer 

Western Builder (w.) 

Western Canner & Packer 

Western Construction 

Western Industry 

Western Machinery & Steel 
World” 

Western Metals 

Wood Worker 

World Oil 

World Petroleum (9x12) 


Total 


1499) 
221 
26 
96 


73 


151 
73 
37 

198 

102 


33 
137 
48 
55 
140 
57 
269 
545 
16 
99 
*157 
142 
§220 
165 
99 
222 
144 


194 
1347 
351 
658 
1525 
731 
3245 
5994 
216 
1410 
2202 
1793 
1601 
1893 
1051 
2381 
1747 
1602 
322 
266 
848 
693 
794 
2782 
434 
1276 
869 


1516 
827 
404 

2391 

1170 


195 
1363 
310 
700 
1528 
727 
3167 
5767 
202 
1207 
1955 
1713 
1666 
1970 
1206 
2191 
1611 
1615 
208 
240 
793 
635 
789 
2559 
417 
1180 
766 


1295 
757 
472 

2458 

1035 





28,392 


28,253 315,464 302,321 


November pages Pages to date 


Product News group 


1957 


1956 


1957 


1956 





Volume figures for product news information publications are 


reported in 1/9 page units (approx. 314x434") . . 


7x10" pages. 
Contractors’ 
Electrical 


Electrical Equipment 
Equipment 
Industrial Equipment News 
Industrial Maintenance & Plant 
Operation 
Jobber Product 
New Equipment 
Plastics World 
Product Design & Development 
Transportation Supply News 


News 
Digest 


Total 


140 
308 
911 


233 
125 
753 
335 
412 
245 


3,462 


192 
324 
884 


233 
183 
796 
307 
436 
195 


3,550 


2024 
3412 
9147 


2358 
1332 
8115 
3869 
4296 
2975 


not in standard 


2048 
3436 
9102 


2335 

967 
8422 
3732 
4196 
2811 


37,528 37,049 


November pages Pages to date 


Trade group 


1957 


1956 


1957 


1956 





Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
News (w.) (10!4x14) 
American Artisan 
American Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) 
American Paper Merchant 
Automotive News (w.) (1014x1014) 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo.) 
Building Supply News 
Chain Store Age . 
Administration Edition 
Combinations 
Druggist Editions 
General Merchandise — 
Variety Store Editions 
Grocery Editions 


Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) * 


Cleaning Laundry World 
Contractor (semi-mo.) (11x15) 
Gxid ad wile) 3 


*94 
90 


123 
46 
1173 
156 


73 
107 


169 
50 


1025 
1270 


1949 

512 
174] 
1713 
2298 


436 
866 


1285 
1503 
481 
765 


560 


938 
1377 


2189 

903 
1712 
1774 
2587 


457 

946° 
1410 
1565 


431 
785 


625 











Through wires to readers 


A great and exciting future in transporta- 
tion, automation, and electronic equipment 
can never be built without a vital network 
of wires. The mechanisms of tomorrow’s 
marvels are nourished through wires . 
and mechanisms are “editorial meat” for 
MACHINE DESIGN. 


For several years we have sponsored an an- 
nual conference on mechanisms at Purdue 
University, where hundreds of engineers 
from all industry meet and get answers to 
mechanism problems. 


Editorial leadership of this kind builds the 
respect of engineers . . . and you profit from 


this respect when you place advertising in 
MACHINE DESIGN. Our publishing job is 
designed to bring you more readership, 
greater acceptance, and more tangible re- 
action for your advertising dollars. 


Wherever new products are being devel- 
oped, you'll find men reading MACHINE 
DESIGN. 


a publication 


Penton Building /Cleveland 13, Ohio 








November pages Pages to date 
Trade group 1957 1956 1957 1956 


November pages Pages to date 
Class group 1957. 1956 1957 1956 








Department Store Economist 74 89 867 960 
Domestic Engineering 144 141 1677 1838 
Electrical Merchandising (9x12) 91 115 1613 1864 
I ical Wholesaling 103 1102 =s-:1131 
Farm Equipment Retailing 4) 552 615 
Farm Implement News (semi-mo.) 76 1099 1286 
Florists’ Review (w.) 352 : 3942 4072 
Fueloil & Oil Heat 92 1112 1109 
Gas Heat ‘ 36 511 57 
Geyer’s Dealer Topics 74 845 856 
slass Digest 68 714 638 
Hardware Age (bi-w.) 217 3377 3624 
Hardware Retailer 143 1977 2114 
Hatchery & Feed 45 498 483 
Heating & Air Conditioning 

Contractor 
Heating, Plumbing, Air Conditioning 

News 27 27 320 
Hosiery Industry Weekly 732 455 507 
Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) 1455 1644 

trial Distribution 2470 2425 

awelers’ Circular-Keystone 1450 1526 

urnal of Plumbing, Heating & 

Air Conditioning ] 571 765 
Motor 1462 1616 
Motor Age 1020 1160 
Motor Service (43/,x63/4) 1430 #61479 
N} (National Jeweler) 1137 1254 
Office Appliances 1781 1813 

tographic Trade News 81 | 984 945 

lumbing & Heating Business 98 1179 1153 

lumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning 
Wholesaler 45 434 507 

: g 1594 1584 
n Automotive Journal *8S ¢ 1085 1219 
n Building Supplies 50 631 688 
n Hardware 77 876 934 

rting Goods Dealer 1996 1943 

rts Age l 7 420 406 
uper Market Merchandising 90 1224 1237 
Variety Store Merchandiser 57 ] 855 
Western Farm Equipment 20 525 516 
Wood Construction & Building 


Materialist 44 


48 713 792 


AnnNnNnNM'”d 


~ 4 


Total 4,940 


November pages Pages to date 
Class group 1957 1956 1957 1956 





i 1351 343 3469 3343 
Advertising Requirements 67 672 655 
merican Funeral Director 70 682 645 
Motel 7 697 743 

an Restaurant 2 101 923 1027 

69 874 879 

*417. 3248 3095 


66 486 459 


60 446 420 
54 604 548 
118 1107 1116 
49 686 691 
43 486 471 
Management 72 68 718 667 
; (semi-mo. 118 116 1258 1286 
29 33 324 355 
1 Marketing Q 174 1677 1599 
int Food Management 3 39 45 389 
utional Feeding & Housing 
(114%x11%) (7x10 ad units) 73 749 
iors 103 1277 
(w. 5119 
& Order ] 320 
1 Economics (41/4x634) 9 2568 
Becuty Shor : 7 1098 
} ital - 1800 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) 
4 4x6 3/,) 


4023 
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Nation's Schools 140 162 1525 1453 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 102 103 1081 1057 
Scholastic Coach 35 38 361 365 
School Executive— 

Educational Business 112 120 1277 1280 
What's New in Home Economics 50 74 675 668 


Total 4,149 4,018 40,686 38,572 


November pages Pages to date 
Export group 1957 1956 1957 1956 





Agricultura de las Americas 47 43 523 476 
American Automobile 74 79 812 769 
American Exporter (2 editions) 11] 111 1593 1518 
American Exporter Industrial 

(2 editions) 135 137 1553 1465 
Automotive World (2 editions) 69 65 754 683 
Automovil Americano 88 94 967 936 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 32 35 394 360 
Embotellador (bi-mo.) 42 4] 237 255 
Farmaceutico 47 31 305 323 
Hacienda (2 editions) 88 95 1017 1083 
El Hospital 1] 15 188 173 
Ingenieria Internacional! 

Construccion 7 67 814 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 72 60 734 
Management Digest— 

Latin American Edition ] y 318 
Management Digest— 

Overseas Edition 415 304 
Petroleo Interamericanc 886 742 
Pharmacy International 164 181 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana ] 203 191 
Revista Industrial : 206 166 
Spanish Oral Hygiene ; 

(4 5/16x7 3/16) 22 261 272 
Textiles Panamericanos 42 ; 467 410 

ld Construction 30 333 306 
d Mining 338 598 622 


Total 1,261 1,218 13,742 12,750 


The above figures include classified and display advertising. Un- 
less otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
standard 7x10" advertising pages. 

§Includes special issue “Estimated “Two issues “Three issues 
Four issues ‘Five issues |||Does not include advertising in special 
4 


Western section 


“Architectural Record . . year to date figures do not include ad- 
vertising in special ‘Record Houses” issue published in mid-May. 


‘Diesel Progress . . carries special 7x10 junior page” units re- 
ported as pages, and year to date totals include advertising in 
Diesel Engine Catalog. 


“Graphic Arts Monthly +» » pages carrying smaller than page-ad 
inits are based on 4x5 5/g page size. 


"Machine Design . . 1957 ten mos. total incorrectly reported in 
os 


Nov. IM. Should have been 3,101 pp. 


“Materials in Design Engineering . . September figures as listed 
in Oct. IM, did not show a special issue in Sept. of each year, 
the Materials Selector number, a regular 13th issue. 


“Metal Products Manufacturing (formerly Finish) . . Jan., 1956 
issue carried special 56-page section (including 27 pp. of adver- 
tising) not repeated in 1957. 


“Western Machinery & Steel World . . year to date totals include 
1dvertising in Buyers Guide Issue. 











starts other companies thinking of your company 


Companies are very much like individuals. They have 
to get along with other companies in order to get along 
in the world. What people think about a man helps him 
to success. What other companies think about your 
company can make or break it. 

One effective way progressive companies enlist the 
goodwill of other companies is through corporate adver- 
tising in The New York Times. They know that company 
executives everywhere over the country read and rely 
upon this unusual newspaper. 

‘Top executives of the leading U. S. metals and metal 
fabricating companies, for instance. More than four 
out of ten read The New York Times, prefer it over 
other business publications. 

That’s because today’s successful company executive 








has to be thoroughly informed in many different fields. 
And in The New York Times he gets more information 
than from any other source about the things he has to 
know—about Washington, foreign affairs, politics; edu- 
cation, science, business, industry. 

Your corporate advertising is information, too, infor- 
mation other company executives are glad to have. In 
The New York Times it reaches them at the most 
opportune time, when they are reading and absorbing 
facts they have to know for their own success. Why not 
talk this over with us? 


The New Hork Gimes 


starts people thinking all over the U. S. 








oy 


The CONCRETE 
ENGINEER 


Following his own, or someone else’s original design, the con- 
crete engineer must produce accurate, efficient plans for a sound 
and economical structure. This exacting work demands full 
technical knowledge of what good concrete is and how it is best 
used. About 60 percent of ACI JOURNAL’s readers are concrete 
engineers who find it a steady source of the factual information 
they need most. 


One of 8,700 Concrete Specialists 
You Sell through the ACI JOURNAL 


The ACI man, whether he works in construction, engineering, 
manufacturing, design or research, is expected to maintain a 
current, accurate knowledge of concrete’s technology. He is re- 
sponsible for the technical “why” and “how” of good concrete. 
By specification, recommendation, or through informed opinion, 
the ACI man exerts strong influence on choices of methods, 
materials, and machines for concrete work. By following ACI 
JOURNAL closely, he shares the experience and research of 
acknowledged experts in his field. ACI JOURNAL assures the 
ACI man a supply of the specialist’s stock-in-trade; timely, 
authoritative information. 


Write for full Media-data or, 
ask a specific question about: 


JOURNAL of the 
AMERICAN 
CONCRETE 
INSTITUTE 


18263 W. McNichols Road Detroit 19, Michigan 
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Leaders in classified 


The following are those publications that 
carried 5 or more pages of classified ad- 
vertising in their November, 1957 issues, 
listed alphabetically. First figure is for 
month, second figure is for year to date 
total. 


American Funeral Director _. 79/101 
American Machinist ae 
Automotive News (1044x1014)... 1-—- *8/95 
Aviation Week : . 137/832 
Billboard 15/54 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 7/78 
Canner & Freezer 15/57 
Chemical & Engineering News 25/355 
Chemical Engineering 11/139 
Chemical Week 6/65 
Construction Bulletin 716/221 
Construction Digest 720/245 
Constructioneer *8/108 
Control Engineering 6/146 
Electrical Engineering 8/244 
Electrical World aoe fs 4 
Electronics - } 6/639 
Engineering & Mining Journal _ 5/48 
Engineering News-Record 144/538 
Florists’ Review . 173/892 
Foundry 8/90 
Graphic Arts Monthly (41/px61/2) _. 37/413 
Iron Age cane . 124/291 
Jrnl. of the Amer. Medical Assn. 24/251 
Lumberman 26/171 
Mechanical Engineering 21/377 
Michigan Contractor & Builder 11/121 
Mid-West Contractor 5/63 
Mining World 7 5/57 
Modern Hospital 6/68 
National Provisioner 8/72 
Oil & Gas Journal 16/182 
Paper Mill News 21/173 
Pit & Quarry 9/94 
Plastics World 5/54 
Power 8/85 
Printing Magazine 17/83 
Public Works 5/53 
Roads & Streets 11/124 
Rock Products 5/57 
SAE Journal 5/60 
Sporting Goods Dealer 5/64 
Telephony "15/147 
Texas Contractor 79/102 
Textile World 7/74 
Western Builder 132/543 
Wood Worker 11/121 

















Shooting a safety procedures film 
for the company ... What makes 
you ask? 











To effectively penetrate the market for engineered air conditioning, heat- 
ing and ventilating equipment for larger buildings, one of your biggest 
problems is to reach the busy professional engineer . . . the engineering 
contractor . . . the man who cannot afford to waste his time . . . the man 
whose reading hours and habits must pay off! 

Reader interest, therefore, becomes a dominating factor in the selection 
of advertising media—and on this basis ACH&V looms as the most 
effective publication. 

How do we know? We asked our readers, and it is their comments (not 
ours) that give you a true evaluation of ACH&V’s editorial fare and 
reader interest. Here is a summary of their comments: 


























Obviously, ACH&V’s exceptionally high reader interest carries over in 
strength to the advertising pages... reason enough to make ACH&V 
your first advertising buy for 1958. 


Air Conditioning, Heating & Ventilating 
GD Published by The Industrial Press, 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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(ina pay tt 


PLANT ENGINEERING has always been the best buy in its field. In 1958 it 
will be an even better buy, and for these reasons: 





T PLANT ENGINEERING’s rates will continue lower than the two 
other publications in its field. For instance, PLANT ENGINEERING’s 
one-time page rate is $834.00. Effective January 1, 1958, publications 
B and C will increase their rates to $972.00 and $1,122.00 respectively. 









V1 PLANT ENGINEERING’s rate increases have been smaller than those 
of publications B and C. PLANT ENGINEERING’s latest rate increase 
(first in almost 3 years) was only $66.00 per page, one-time basis. In 
the same period publications B and C raised their rates twice. Their 
latest rate increase alone, effective January 1, 1958, is $135.00 per page 

for publication B and $138.00 for publication C. Here’s how it looks: 





















PUBLICATION 
Cc 


PUBLICATION 
B 


PLANT 
ENGINEERING 















New Rate $834.00 $972.00 $1,122.00 
Old Rate 768.00 837.00 984.00 


66.00 135.00 138.00 


































Latest Rate Increase 





Plant Engineering is not just better for its price... 





Plant Engineering would be better at any price 






P 
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you gel more 


PLANT ENGINEERING is a better buy because it is more widely read and is 
the most highly regarded publication in its field. 


PROOF: For the last 5 years, PLANT ENGINEERING has had a standing offer 
(“Write your own ticket’) to manufacturers to survey their own customers 
at our expense. (This offer is still good.) 


Some 40 manufacturers in the plant engineering field took us up on this liberal 
offer. And, their discoveries were much the same... all revealing PLANT 
ENGINEERING’s leadership in editorial effectiveness and reader interest. The 
results: 


¢ In the “received regularly” voting, PLANT ENGINEERING scored 
in first or second position in 39 of the 40 surveys. 


e In the “preferred” voting, PLANT ENGINEERING earned first or 
second position in 34 surveys. 6 surveys did not include a preference 
vote. 


A complete summary of the surveys made by these 40 manufacturers, using 
their own customer lists (not PLANT ENGINEERING’s circulation lists) is 
available. You may obtain a copy from your local PLANT ENGINEERING 
representative, or by writing us direct. 


to get MORE for less... . 
put Plant Engineering on your 1958 schedule 


Plant Engineering 


TECHNICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
308 East James St., Barrington, Ill., (Suburb of Chicago) 


Also publishers of Power Engineering 
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By Tom Day 
Advertising Manager 
Kuhlman Electric Co 


Birmingham, Mich. 


= When we, at Kuhlman Electric 
Co., decided on a continuous, year- 
long 1957 advertising campaign de- 
voted to a single theme, we set our 
sights pretty high. We wanted to 
develop an ad theme with enough 
mystery and anticipation involved 
that readers, especially our cus- 
tomers, would look for our ad first, 
before reading anything else in the 
publication. And, hardest of all, this 
had to be done on a limited budget. 
Kuhlman makes distribution 
transformers in competition with 
companies which, in 1956, were 
among the top 20 in dollars spent on 
industrial advertising. Worse yet, 
our salesmen were becoming re- 
signed to the belief that we couldn’t 
“out-advertise the big boys.” 


For 52 weeks 


‘Mystery man’ conftest 
builds ad readership 


This year-long ad campaign got continuous week-to-week 


response. The company had one advantage: The proper 


media were easy to locate—the rest was ingenuity . . 


We solved the problem with a 
contest. 

The contest theme itself was a 
simple one. We decided that every 
week during 1957 we would run 
an ad featuring one of our sales- 
man. This “Salesman of the Week” 
would not be identified by name. 
If the reader knew the salesman’s 
name, he would be requested to no- 
tify us by sending in the correct 
identification. The first correct entry 
received each week would be hon- 
ored with a gift. 


Fourfold strategy .. As we 
worked out details of the idea, it 
became clearer that the campaign 
was tailor-made to our needs—even 
down to the number of salesman 
(we have approximately 50 sales 
offices, including our own branches, 
and it was to be a 52 week cam- 
paign). The strategy behind our 
theme was fourfold: 


>» More than 75% of our business is 
with the utility market which, on 
a national basis, covers roughly 
3,000 companies, 500 of which carry 
90% of the volume. With a market 
so clearly defined and successfully 
served by vertical publications, we 
have never had trouble pinpointing 
our customer-readers—in this case, 
readers who had some possibility 
of knowing our salesmen. 


>» Second, we sell mainly through 
manufacturers’ agents. Recognition 
through the “Salesman of the 
Week” theme was_an excellent way 
to give our agents closer identifica- 
tion with our company and more 
personal importance. 


> Third, in addition to being able 
to include in the campaign a sales- 
man from each of our sales offices, 
as mentioned above, we would still 
have time, at the end of the cam- 

Continued on page 120 


This company, on a limited ad budget, set out in search of a year-long 
advertising campaign in which its ads would not only be read, but 
would be awaited from week to week. Impossible as it sounds, they 
did it with a name-the-salesman contest. The featured salesmen (the 


company’s own) gained prestige and renewed interest from customers. 


The readers had fun, the winners got prizes and the company got the 
readership it had set out for—plus “corporate good will” in a measure 
not even anticipated at the start. 
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When city governments buy equipment, the purchasing 
process usually involves the recommendations of the engineers 
in charge of the project and the approval of administrative 
and policy-making officials, such as the mayor and city 
council. The Minneapolis story is no exception. 


Recently Lake Street received the “new look”. 
Street widening and resurfacing, new sidewalks, 
and installation of General Electric fluorescent 
luminaries and Union Metal lighting poles in- 
volved the spending of one and a quarter million 
dollars. The officials planning and supervising 
the work were Traffic Engineer Ralph Sprung- 
man, his assistant, Thomas Thompson, and City 
Engineer Hugo Erickson. 


When asked how the purchasing procedure 
works, Mr. Sprungman replied, “Our municipal 
operation demands that we write specifications 
on needed equipment. All three of us have a say 


Ralph Sprungmen 
in drawing the specifications, and we each pick 
up ideas on equipment from THE AMERICAN 
City, which is routed regularly from the City 
Engineer’s office. In the end the low bid which 
complies with specifications is the one which 
we recommend to our City Council for its 
official action.” 


General Electric and Union Metal advertise 
regularly in THE AMERICAN City in order to 
tell both the engineering and the administrative 
officials about the values of their products. These 
officials will also see your message if you invest 
your advertising dollars in THE AMERICAN City, 


The 
American City 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


December 1957 /1us 








Watch for the KUHLMAN 





KUHLMAN eurctric company 


SAY CITY, MICHIGAN + CRYSTAL SPeiwos. my orl + SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 








Kick-off . . This ad, preprinted and sent 
out as direct mail piece, announced 
Kuhlman’s contest, gave rules. 


‘MYSTERY MAN’ 


continued from p. 118 


naign, to run a final ad featuring 
a group picture of all the “Sales- 
men of the Week,” identifying each 
by name and location. This would 
emphasize the national character of 
our services and sales facilities. 


> Fourth, like many companies sell- 
ing capital goods on a repetitive 
basis, our business is built on serv- 


ice, friendship and close association 
with our customers. The campaign 
would give our readers, particularly 
customers, an opportunity to watch 
for the local Kuhlman man to ap- 
pear in print, creating a feeling of 
good will toward 2 company which 
publicly honors its indivic::al sales- 
men. 


Kicking it off . . Three weeks be- 
fore our 1957 advertising began, we 
sent out a four-page direct mail 
piece which included a sneak pre- 
view of the announcement ad to 
appear in Electrical World. An exact 
replica, the two-color ad showed a 
34-page black silhouette head with 
a large question mark. Headline 
said “Watch for the Kuhlman 
‘Salesman of the Week.’” A brief 
description of the campaign and the 
contest rules followed. On the facing 
page, we gave a few more details 
of the campaign, announcing that 
a new ad would appear each week 
in Electrical World and that win- 
ners would receive $25 gift cer- 
tificates. The last page of the mailer 
listed all of our sales representa- 
tives and their territories. 

Other media selected for varying 
numbers of insertions during the 
year included Electrical South, Elec- 
trical West, Electric Light & Power, 
Public Power and Rural Electrifica- 
tion. In the two regional publica- 
tions, only salesmen for those par- 


ticular areas were featured. 


Switching the face . . Like many 
advertisers, we repeat ads at least 
three times. The “Salesman of the 
Week” theme, featuring a new face 
each week, made every ad look 
slightly different. In fact, the change 
in personalities gave repeated ads 
the appearance of new ads. Since 
the greater part of the ad remained 
unchanged, production costs were 
held to a minimum. 

The dominant portion of each ad 
was devoted to the description of a 
product feature, told in the words 
of the salesman to achieve human 
interest appeal and a personal nar- 
rative style. Since our media is 
primarily directed at technical peo- 
ple, we continued our policy of 
writing factual product copy. The 
salesman’s picture was used to add 
interest and help focus attention in 
the layout. 

The plate of each original ad was 
sent to the publication intact. When- 
ever the ad was repeated, the pub- 
lication removed the salesman’s pic- 
ture previously used, and dropped 
in a cut of the next salesman to be 
featured. 


Responses roll in . . The response 
to the “Salesman of the Week” con- 
test was more than gratifying. We 
received hundreds of phone calls, 
wires and personal letters from peo- 

Continued on page 122 
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Same ad, different faces . . Kuhlman’s ads got a “face lifting’ 
each week with a picture of a different salesman. The com- 


pany has a policy of repeating all ads at least three times. 
With the contest, repeated ads got a “‘different’’ look. 








Fresh from the painting operation and ready for packaging and shipment, gasoline engines 
roll off the assembly line at Continental Motors. These engines are the smallest in a line 
of air-cooled and liquid-cooled Continental models spanning a range from 2 to 1040 hp. 


Who reads AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
at Continental Motors? 


Automotive Industries is especially valuable to top men at Continental 
Motors Corp., and 100 of them subscribe. Of these, nine are in ad- 
ministrative spots, 53 in engineering, 32 in production. Purchasing and 
sales make up the remainder. Routed copies are in demand in all 
departments. 


It is natural that executives of one of the nation’s big engine specialists 
should find A.I. indispensable. They are representative of some 21,500 
similarly situated men in over 3700 companies which manufacture cars, 
trucks, buses, tractors, aircraft, engines, parts, and powered agricultural 
and off-the-road equipment. These men have the final say in spending 
$15 billion annually for parts, production and plant equipment and 
materials. They look to A.I. for the latest news on design and production 
developments. Your ad will form a persuasive part of that picture. 


@® AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES . chitn QU Pubic 


Chestnut and 56th Streets + Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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Just released is an independent 
readership analysis by VAC 
(Verified Audit of Circulation) 
which certifies that 
95.2% — yes, 95.2% — of 
Transmission and Distribution’s 
readers find its advertising 
useful in their business. 


WHAT IS THEIR BUSINESS? 
Designing, ah 
constructing, 

operating, 

maintaining 


- 


SEND FOR A COPY IMMEDIATELY, PLUS: 
: (Check those you desire) _ 

ef major electric utility media 

List of T&D reader-responders by 


‘MYSTERY MAN’ 


continued from p. 120 


ple who were our prime prospects. 
Several factors influenced the num- 
ber of replies we received on any 
specific ad. Salesmen with three or 
four major accounts were, of course, 
not expected to pull as many identi- 
fications as those with more, but 
smaller, accounts. (It should be 
mentioned here that this program 
was not used as a check on our 
salesmen in any manner.) In addi- 
tion, the number of publications se- 
lected for each ad varied the re- 
sponse. The regional books helped 
increase the total replies in south- 
ern and western areas. 

Since readers usually mentioned 
the publication, we were able to 
check this quite accurately. Many 
readers telephoned the salesman di- 
rect, rather than go through us. 
Some even contracted our manage- 
ment to comment on the unusual- 
ness of the campaign. 

The sender of the first identifica- 
tion received by us each week was 
a “winner” and was presented with 
a $25 gift certificate from a local 
reputable store. This was handled 
personally by the salesman as a 
matter of good selling strategy. The 
salesman was reimbursed later. All 
identifications were acknowledged 
with a gift pencil packaged in an 


- _Ve hets of TAD advertisers “early bird” folder. The cartoon 
: folder gave the name of the win- 
———June 1957 BPA statement ner and a note of thanks from the 


salesman—all of which kept every- 
Latest issue of T&D body happy! 

The salesman was sent reprints 
of his ad for mailing and merchan- 
dising during the week it was ap- 
pearing in publications. The re- 
prints also served later as a calling 
card and served to give our rep- 
PT ETUIEL TULA resentatives something “new” to 


a ‘ : talk about for several calls. 
[Jistribution 


CLIP THIS AD AND SEND IT TO: 


Everyone felt friendly .. Al- 
though the campaign was primarily 
designed to get readers to look for 
our ads, we accomplished some- 
thing even more important—the 
building of a vast amount of good 
will. Several “winners” personally 
thanked the company for their gifts, 
even though the gift presentation 
was kept at the salesman level. (A 
few of the gift presentations were 











even reciprocated with sizable or- 
ders.) Others wrote friendly letters 
and complimentary remarks about 
the salesman and the product. We 
feel we won the good will of cus- 
tomers, prospects and salesmen. 

Prior to the appearance of his ad, 
the salesman had the opportunity to 
talk about, and cheer his customers 
into watching for his picture. One 
enterprising salesman sent auto- 
graphed pictures of himself to 
everyone who sent in an identifica- 
tion. We heard of cases where read- 
ers prepared their identification 
telegrams well in advance, so as 
to avoid delay when the publica- 
tion featuring their salesman’s pic- 
ture finally arrived. All in all, we 
think everyone had a little fun 
with the program—and all the while 
they were being “sold.” 

We would not go so far as to say 
our hope of getting readers to read 
our ad before reading anything else 
in the book, was accomplished 100% 
by the “Salesman of the Week” 
theme. However, all of the advertis- 
ing penetration studies made on our 
campaign indicated that curiosity 
made a greater number of readers 
turn to our ads to see the salesman 
we were featuring each week. It 
was also gratifying to know that 
these same prospects were reading 
our ads for news and product in- 
formation, too. a 








Fitting promotion . . When do girls fit 
into industrial publicity? When they fit 
into the product, of course. As is the 
case with Lillian Napier, who fits nicely 
into bore of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.’s giant industrial hose. 


| 






A Publisher’s View 
On How To Select 
Advertising Space 


We frequently wonder at the reasons industrial advertisers 
give for preferring space in one publication to another. 
They range all the way from “biggest circulation” and “our 
competitors use it” to “swell format” and “space salesman 
a nice chap.” 


What to look for first 
Well, everyone to his own criterion. But if we were an in- 
dustrial manufacturer looking to advertise, we’d be inter- 
ested first in this factor: constant evidence of readership 
and buyer interest from a justifiable number of potential 
customers. 


Other considerations 

Other factors— including advertising volume, cost per 
thousand, format, etc.—surely have their significance, but 
only after an advertiser has determined whether his mes- 
sage will be seen and read by enough people to make his 
expenditure worth while. 


What to ask for ees 
The next time you’re confronted with a space solicitation, 
look beyond the charts and statistics that show size of 
everything except readership and response. Ask, too, for 
a fair sample of the names and functions of readers and 
their companies who respond to the publication’s editorial 
and advertising contents. 


Example of what we mean ine i 
As an example, any one of the six Cleworth publications 
illustrated below will be happy to show you such data, docu- 
mented as to readers’ names, titles, companies and products 
manufactured. Simply indicate on your letterhead those 
publications in whose markets you have an interest. 


Bt Dba 


Publisher 


Plastics World Transmission & Distribution 
Maintenance Industrial Woodworking 
Textile Age Modern Patternmaking 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC., ONE RIVER ROAD, COS COB, CONN. 
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Reaching the 
Engineering 
Brains 


of America.... 


The Magazine of the 
Registered Professional Engineer 


delivers your message to the | 


over 43,000 men who 
control processes, methods, 
equipment and materials 


The American Engineer* delivers over 
43,000 Professional Registered Engi- 
neers. These are the men who control 
the purchase of your products and 
services. These are the men who con- 
trol your sales. 

Reach your market through the one 
magazine that delivers over 43,000 
Professional Engineers with each issue. 


National Society of Profes- 

teeters) «sional Engineers. Membership 

“a/ requires registration as a pro- 
fessional Engineer. 


G *Official Publication of the 


Get full market and media information from 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Austin LeStrange Co., Inc. 
420 Lexington Avenue 
Murray Hill 5-3277 


CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
LeStrange Co., Inc. Houston & Walsh 


185 North Wabash Ave. 111 N. Cienega Bivd. 
Dearborn 2-0248 Oleander 5-8326 


American 
—Lnginecr 


2029 K. Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D.C. 
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BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. | 


Advertiser changes. . 


M. S. Leban 
Atlantic district, to assistant vice-president 
of marketing, York Corp., York, Pa., sub- 
sidiary of Borg-Warner Corp.; Walter L. 
Pharo, from sales manager of the industrial 


- from manager, Middle 


division, to general sales manager of 
contract products for York; Robert G. 
Werden, from manager of the North At- 
lantic district to general sales manager of 
engineered equipment for York, and Robert 
E. Cassatt, from sales manager, commer 
cial division, to general sales manager of 
packaged products for the company. 


Richard C. Knox . . from manager of ad- 
vertising production, to advertising man- 
ager, Fibreboard Paper Products Corp., 
San Francisco, and A. G. Michaud from 
public relations department, U. S. Steel 
Corp., to manager, public relations for 
Fibreboard. 

Warren E. Henderson . . from assistant 
sales manager to sales operations man- 
ager, and William W. Wigle, from assist- 
ant sales manager to sales manager, field 
operations, both for Sherman Products, 
Royal Oak, Mich., manufacturer of power 
diggers and front end loaders 


Jack L. Shafer . . from general sales man- 
ager, plastics division, Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., to vice-president in charge of the 
sales department, Tensolite Insulated Wire 
Co., Tarrytown, N.Y., manufacturer of high 
temperature wire and cable. 


G. W. Conover . . from Washington rep- 
resentative, Scintilla Div., Bendix Aviation 
Corp., to newly-created position of product 
promotion specialist, Cannon Electric Co., 
Los Angeles, producer of electric con- 
nectors. 


Richard C. Smith, Jr. . . from national sales 
manager to newly-created post of vice 
president, marketing, Detex Watchclock 
Corp., New York manufacturer of portable 
watchclock systems. 


Clyde M. Wood . . named head of sales 
engineering training program, Automatic 
Sprinkler Corp., of America, Youngstown, 
O., from his previous post of director-presi- 
dent of Automatic Sprinklers do Brasil SA, 
Brazil. 

Samuel L. Breck, Jr. . . from advertising 
department, Bridgeport Brass Co., to adver- 
tising manager, Miniature Precision Bear- 
ings, Keene, N.H. 


Jerome T. Coe . . named marketing man- 
ager, silicone products department, Gen- 


eral Electric Co., Waterford, N.Y., and 
succeeded as sales manager of the depart- 


no 
space men.. 
REPS, 
that is 


Home Appliance 


Builder 


publisher-to-you! 





Yep, no traveling salesmen. Another 
reason why HOME APPLIANCE 
BUILDER gives you most for your 
money in reaching every manufacturer 
of major home appliances. You 

buy your ads direct from the Institute 
of Appliance Manufacturers, the 
association from which your prospects 
and customers in this field expect 
guidance and advice on the design 
and fabrication of appliances. Where 
could your ad find better company? 


q- 


Ree et Ro em 
Home Appliance Builder 


Since 1936—Official publication of the 
institute of Appliance Manufacturers, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington 8, D.C. 


Write or phone ADams 2-8823 collect. 





ment by John T. Castles, former manager 
of rubber market development. 


William A. Lang . . from head, visual aids 
section, advertising and sales promotion 
department, Brown Insirument Div., Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., to mar- 
keting engineer, Hunter Spring Co., Lans- 
dale, Pa., precision 
springs and wire testing instruments. 


manufacturer of 


Elmer M., Richardson . . from general sales 
manager, refractories division, H. K. Porter 
Co., to director of marketing, Olin Alu- 
minum, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
New York; Jerome S. Stanford, from vice- 
president, Varcum Chemical Corp., to ex- 
ecutive assistant to the vice-president of 
sales for Olin Aluminum, and Laurence E. 
Russell, from manager of the sales de- 
velopment department, industrial chemicals 
division, to director of marketing of Olin 
Mathieson’s organic chemicals division. 


Leonard M. Call . . from assistant adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager, air 
conditioning division, General Electric Co., 
to merchandising manager, Airtemp Div., 
Chrysler Corp., Dayton, O. 


John H. Sharda . . from Illinois and Indi- 
ana district representative, to sales train- 
ing manager, LeTourneau-Westinghouse 
Co., Peoria, Ill. 


Charles B. Kiesel, Jr. . . from a project 
manager to manager of domestic and 
foreign pre-stressed concrete product sales, 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co., New York. 


Jack M. Murray . . named to newly-created 
position of director of marketing, Green 
Bag Cement Div., Pittsburgh Coke & Chem- 
ical Co., Pittsburgh, and will be succeeded 
as the division's sales manager by Richard 
C. Rial, former assistant sales manager. 


Curtiss Howard . . from advertising man- 
ager, Garland Co., to advertising and 
sales promotion manager, building prod- 
ucts division, American Welding & Mfg. 
Co., Niles, O. 


William G. Anderson .. from sales pro- 
motion manager, Fruehauf Trailer Co., to 
advertising and sales promotion manager, 

Continued on page 129 


ompetition of quality... 


as well as quantity ape 


is funda- 


mental to success in advertising. 


At C. M. & H. we contribute to the 


success of many national advertising 


programs the indispensable factor 


of fine photoengraving. 


COLLINS, 


MILLER & 
HUTCHINGS, 


333 WEST LAKE STREET + CHICAGO 6 











In Construction .... 


ALL BUYING IS 
LOCAL 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 
reaches the men on the job who buy 
machines, supplies and services. It’s 
complete circulation coverage of the 
Illinois-Indiana-Ohio area assures 
effective readership at the local buy- 
ing level. 

A recent readership study reveals 
that CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 


The tri-state multi-billion dollar 


has 5.38 readers per circulated copy. 

That’s why CONSTRUCTION 
DIGEST is a leader among all con- 
struction publications, ranking sec- 
ond only to one national magazine 
in advertising volume*. 


*industrial Marketing, January, 1957, page 105. 


market is covered completely, only by .. . 
CONSTRUCTION DIGEST @ 103 E. 14th St. 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


ONSTRUCTION 


Over 9000 Readers 


ICEST 


Indianapolis 
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“| SELL METALS 10 
THE 
OEM” 


says 


me Roscoe Moore 
Ny Peter A.Frasse 


& Company, 
Inc. 


“We offer industry a com- 
plete line of steel—alloy, 
stainless, and carbon — 
plus aluminum in all 
forms. 


“It's a big market to cover 
since a great number of 
people influence selection 
of metals. Still, there’s one 
man who is always a key 
sales contact — the Pur- 
chasing Agent. 


“He’s a man who knows 
and buys value. He’s one 
man I really have to con- 
vince. That's why I'm glad 
we advertise regularly in 
PURCHASING NEWS.” 











“When an OEM Purchas- 
ing Agent evaluates mo- 
tors, he looks for depend- 
ability. That's understand- 
able since the reputation 
of his company’s product 
depends upon the reliabil- 


ity of power components. 


“The P. A.’s opinions are 
respected, and frequently 
he alone determines the 
supplier. 


“That's why I'm glad Le- 
land advertises regularly 
in PURCHASING NEWS.” 
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marketing 
research 


SURVEY SHOWS 





Capital spending to 
drop in ’58, while 
research goes up 


= Capital expenditures will drop 
slightly during 1958. But dollars 
allotted for research and develop- 
ment are pegged for an increase by 
38% of a cross-section of America’s 
business and industrial organiza- 
tions. 

These are two of the major high- 
lights revealed in the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co.’s preliminary sur- 
vey of business plans for new plants 
and equipment. The survey was 
conducted by the publishing com- 
pany’s Department of Economics, 
headed by Dr. Dexter M. Keezer. 

Companies queried are the larger 
ones in their industry. They employ 
more than 50% of all workers in 
the group of industries where capi- 
tal investment is highest. 


>» Capital expenditures . . An over- 
all reduction of 7% is scheduled for 
1958, compared with 1957. Most 
companies cited the main reason to 
be the sharp increase in manufac- 
turing capacity at a time when pro- 
duction has been leveling out. 

A standout exception in this re- 
trenchment is the electrical ma- 
chinery industry. Manufacturers in 
this area plan a 13% increase in 
their 1958 spending. 

Members of the chemical process 
industries are staying close to their 
present position. Petroleum refin- 
ing plans a boost of 5% while 
chemicals will drop 4%. Rubber 
will dip 7% and stone, clay and 
glass industries will drop back by 
9%. 

Sizeable cut-backs are reported 
for the basic materials manufac- 
turing industries: 


Steel errs Seek : 24% 
Nonferrous metals os 38 
Paper and pulp big tae ee a 
Autos, trucks & parts _. hes SE 
Transportation equipment 3 as 16 
Machinery (non-electrical) 17 
(*This figure includes aircraft, ships and 
railroad equipment.) 


Non-manufacturing industries 
represent the glow on the otherwise 
misty horizon. After spending more 
than $6 billion dollars on new 
plants and equipment in 1957, the 
electric and gas utilities are plan- 
ning a 3% increase in 1958. 

Sharing the spotlight with the 
utilities is the petroleum industry, 
which also spent about $6 billion 
in 1957 and plans a small increase 
in 58. 

Companies which mine iron ore 
plan a 10% increase in 1958, while 
other mining operations, exclusive 
of petroleum, show a sharp drop. 

Railroads capture first place in 
the non-manufacturing industries 
for the most severe cut-back. Capi- 
tal expenditures will drop by 27%. 


> Research and development . . This 
is the area which will garner most 
of the dollars made available from 
decreased capital expenditures. 

Companies are operating on the 
theory that 1958 dollars devoted to 
research and development will gen- 
erate and necessitate 1959 capital 
expenditures of substantially in- 
creased magnitude. 

Heaviest spenders in the research 
field are the paper, electrical, chem- 
ical and rubber industries. These, 
in particular, show _ especially 
strong intentions for capital spend- 
ing in the years after 1959—based 
on the 1958 research programs. 


> Capacity and rates of operation.. 
For the first time in the three years 
that McGraw-Hill has been con- 
ducting this survey, every manu- 
facturing industry reports that it is 
now operating at a lower rate of 
capacity than it generally prefers. 

In December, 1955, manufacturing 
industry was paced at an average 
rate of 92% of capacity. One year 
later the figure had dipped to 86%. 
In September of this year the rate 
had gone down to 82%. 

Despite these decreases, no in- 
dustries reported really-depressed 
levels of business. ® 





All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing page 128, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 
material. 


1201/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Maximum impact for your 
advertising dollar 

The story for the top publication in the 
field is set forth in this eight-page book- 
let entitled, “How to Gain Maximum Im- 
pact for Your Advertising Dollars,” of- 
fered by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York. 

It points out that with larger-sized ads, 
and with increased frequency in the lead- 
ing publication, the advertiser can in- 
crease the impact and the effectiveness of 
good advertising copy. This, of course, 
might mean forfeiting a schedule in the 
second, third, fourth or fifth publications 
in the industry. This concentration theory 
is backed up with coverage, duplication 
and reader index charts and figures. 


1202/ Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here are some facts on 
the oil and gas industry 

Facts on the drilling-production, pipe- 
line and crude refining segments of the 
gas and oil industry are presented in a 
3x4’ chart available from the Oil & Gas 
Journal, Tulsa. 

In addition to a pictorial breakdown of 
this “integrated” market, the sheet offers 
figures and statistics on exploration, drill- 
ing, production, pipelines and refineries. 


1203/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Tells buying influences 
in chemical processing 

Buying influences for chemicals and 
raw materials, processing equipment as 
well as plant equipment and supplies are 
cited in a survey report prepared by the 
research department of the Putman Pub- 
lishing Co. Answers to the survey ques- 
tionnaire include 1067 
Chemical Processing magazine. A 16-page 
booklet entitled “9th Annual Study of 
Known Readership’’ accompanies the 13- 


subscribers of 


page survey. 
Continued on page 128 





Will doin 
- your job better make 


your job better? 


Then you'd better learn 
about Perrygraf Slide-Charts. Send 
for FREE “how-to” kit today! 


If your company has a sales 


| problem...you havean opportunity. 

| The opportunity to help your com- 

| pany and help yourself...with an 

| efficient, tested tool—designed and 

| produced without technical drudg- 
ery by you! 


Perrygraf Slide-Charts are used 
by leading companies, large and 
small. Among the sales missions 


| they accomplish are: 


e Get more qualified inquiries. ..to 
build cream prospect lists 

e Make salesmen more productive 

e Give salesmen a useful ‘door 
opener” and ‘conversation 
piece” 

e Inject your product for considera- 
tion at the buying moment 

e Add related items to orders 

e Make your sales story easy to 
grasp and remember 

e Funnel demand to standard sizes 
and styles 

e Keep the product sold 


When you produce results like 
this for your company, you’re doing 
your job better. And that should 
make your job better. 


What IS a Slide-Chart? 


A Perrygraf Slide-Chart, at the 
pull of a slide or the turn of a disc, 
gives information needed to 
specify your product. One simple 
operation selects the right item 
...solves essential engineering or 
mathematical problems...shows 
how your product operates. 


Actually, it’s easy to put a 
Slide-Chart to work for your com- 
pany. Perrygraf, originator and 
leader of the Slide-Chart field, 
handles the job from start to finish. 
You outline your sales problem... 
supply data sheets, catalog pages, 
engineer reports, or whatever...and 
Perrygraf takes it from there. 

Get the complete story in Perrygraf’s 
Slide-Chart Idea Starter Kit. You'll 
get actual Slide-Charts...case his- 
tories of their use...and a handy 
form for outlining what you want 
your Slide-Chart to do for you. It’s 
yours without cost. So mail the 
coupon today! 


FREE Idea Starter Kit! Mail the Coupon 
Today...Get Your How-To Kit 
by Return Mail! 


PERRYGRAF CorpP., Dept. 1-127 

150 S. Barrington Avenue, Los Angeles 49, Calif. 
Please send me your free Idea Starter Kit—with 

actual samples of Perrygraf Slide-Charts as used in 

my industry. 


PE RRYGRAF 


.DE-CHART 


Quick Facts for Stronger 
Simpler Selling 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
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This is a Farquhar Conveyor 


...result:“good inquiries and conversions” 


A. B. Farquhar Division of The Oliver Corporation is one of the adver- 
tisers getting action from advertising in Nation’s Business. In the unsolic- 
ited words of Kenneth S. Holtman, Advertising Manager: 
“The advertising we place in your pages is doing a real job in 
selling conveyors for us. I am sure you must have realized this 
when we very nearly doubled our space this year. 

“Although it is impossible, at this time, for me to give you an 
accurate record, we have been getting good inquiries and con- 
versions and expect to be able to chalk up more sales directly 
traceable to Nation’s Business as time goes on. 

“This makes two definite fields where Nation’s Business is 
helping Farquhar’s progress, for each issue brings forth some- 
thing that can be used effectively either by the Operating Staff, 
our Management Club, or by the training classes in specific 
procedures.” 

This testimonial from an industrial advertiser is typical of the many 
success stories reported regularly by those who use Nation’s Business to 
sell to manufacturing, construction, transportation, wholesaling and retail- 
ing companies. Of the 780,000 subscribers, 550,000 are owners, partners 
and presidents of American business. Advertising results account for the 
fact that Nation’s Business has enjoyed substantial advertising gains for 
24 consecutive months, Action in business results when you advertise to 
business and industry in Nation’s Business. 


Nation’s Business means Action in Business 


780,000 PAID CIRCULATION, including 80,000 executives of busi- 
ness-members of the National Chamber of Commerce and 700,000 
businessmen who have personal subscriptions. 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS: 711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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MARKETING AIDS. . 


continued from p. 127 


1204/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Selling the billion-dollar 
refining-processing industry 

Sales tips, plant locations, capital ex- 
pansion plans and other significant market 
data on the oil refining-processing indus- 
try are included in a 44-page, file-size 
folder prepared by Petroleum Refiner. In- 
cluded also is an analysis of specific buy- 
ing influences and an organization chart 
of a typical refinery. 


1205/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Modern contractors analyzed 
in two related reports 

Selling maintenance parts and acces- 
sories to modern contractors and how to 
do business with modern contractors are 
the subject of respective reports prepared 
by the marketing staff of McGraw-Hill's 
Construction Methods & Equipment. The 
detailed reports provide definitive and 
analytical information and statistics which 
would be of interest to anyone selling 
products or services to the burgeoning 
construction market. 


1206/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Engineers report opinions 
on construction specifications 
Engineers concerned with specification 
writing, consulting engineering firms, pub- 
lic works directors, state highway de- 
partments and a variety of federal 
agencies were asked “Are ‘spec’ too 
tough?” Construction Equipment maga- 
zine summarizes the results of its survey 
and adds a brief editorial analysis. 


1207/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Canada’s mass-feeding and 
housing analyzed in 3 booklets 

“Selling to restaurants, hotels and insti- 
tutions,” "A guide to selling in Canada’s 
mass feeding and housing field,” and 
“Mass feeding and housing in Canada,” 
are three pocket-size booklets produced 
by Age Publications Ltd. of Toronto. 
Offered as a set of three, the booklets 
provide useful sales and market informa- 
tion for suppliers interested in the Ca- 
nadian market. 


1208/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Direct mail survey 
verifies high readership 

Eight case histories, including illustra- 
tions and statistical doia indicate the 


"favorable reception direct mail gets from 


c@ cross section of business and indus- 
trial readers. The Direct Mail Division, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., produced this 
four-page folder, which features an article 
that was recently published by The Re- 
porter of Direct Mail Advertising. 








1209/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to sell nonmetallic 
materials to manufacturers 
Thirteen pages of facts and figures on 
the use of nonmetallic materials and parts 
(except plastics) are offered by Materials 
in Design Engineering, New York. The 
study is based on replies from 616 plants 
and includes data on the use,—present 
and contemplated—of 16 types of non- 
metallics, broken down by industry ac- 
cording to the SIC system. Illustrated also 
are hard-goods industry's buying habits, 
and preferences in the kind of advertis- 
ing copy by men who select and specify 
nonmetallic materials and parts. 


1210/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Canadian oil and gas industry 
assessed in fact file 

Four four-page folders plus general in- 
dustry statistics on Canada’s oil and gas 
industry are included in a fact file pro- 
duced by Oil In Canada. The four folders 
respectively cover: exploration, drilling 
and producing, pipe lines and refining. 


1211/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Tells market structure 
for agricultural chemicals 

A study on the use of chemicals in 
agriculture is contained in a handsome 
brochure offered by Croplife, Minneapolis. 
Charts and graphs are used to show fer- 
tilizer, plant food and pesticide consump- 
tion, also fertilizer cost data. The text dis- 
cusses marketing structure and potential, 
trends and the outlook for the future of 
the agricultural chemical industry. 


1212/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Advertiser's aid to 
market identification 

Buying influences, individual buying 
authorities and geographic analysis of 
marketing centers of the air conditioning, 
heating and ventilating industry are iden- 
tified and described in a 16-page pam- 
phlet produced by Air Conditioning Heat- 
ing & Ventilating magazine. Typical ex- 
amples of equipment bought by the in- 
dustry are listed. 
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© Send for these free selling tools 


1213/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Planning guide lists 1958 
electronics industry events 
Conventions, meetings, shows and ex- 
hibits sponsored by the groups and as- 
sociations serving the electronics industry 
are listed in a comprehensive 17x22" chart 
prepared by Electronic News. The chrono- 
logical listings indicate month, date and 
location; ample room is left for the user 
to make written notations directly on the 


chart. 


1214/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Four bulletins describe 
manufacturing plant practices 


station wagons, ani plant practices on 
hot water usage respectively de- 
scribed in a four-b::‘letin set produced by 
Factory Management & Maintenance. 
Numbered 100, 102, 103 and 112 re- 
spectively, the bulletins can be ordered 
separately by adding the appropriate 
number(s) on the Readers’ Service card. 


Te 


1215/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Automotive fleet market 
surpasses billion dollar level 

How to capitalize on your sales oppor- 
tunity in the multi-million-dollar automo- 
tive fleet market, is described in a 12-page 
booklet produced by Fleet Owner. Major 
























classifications evaluated include: vehicles; 
petroleum products; parts; ac- 
Continued on next page 


Plant practices on electric motor usage, 
plant practices on vacuum tube usage, 
plant ownership and use of trucks and 





engines; 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 4.9 P. L. & RB. Chicago, Ill. 





Keaders’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicage 11, I. 


MARKETING AiDS.. 


continued from previous page 


cessories; chassis and related equipment; 
shop equipment, tools and supplies; and 
terminal equipment and building mate- 
rials. Also included is information on how 
various types and sizes of fleets buy 


1216/Circla on Readers’ Service Card 
Market. i media file—1957-58 
offered by ‘Canadian Business’ 
Canadian Business, the magazine pub- 
lished by the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce, has just released a 30-page mar- 
ket and media file based on the standard 
outline of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association. The report emphasizes 
the magazine’s special services for ad- 


vertisers and the market it covers. 


1217/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Marketing channels outlined, 
separate functions explained 
Principal marketing channels for heat- 
ing, plumbing and air conditioning equip- 
ment and the relationship of the princi- 


pal buying influences are described in a 
12-page booklet produced by Heating, 
Plumbing & Air Conditioning News. In- 
cluded is a partial list of products which 
can be profitably sold in this field. 


1218/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
General contractors examined 
as market for business goods 

Three thousand questionnaires were 
mailed to members of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors Association to determine 
the extent to which they constitute a mar- 
ket for various business goods and serv- 
ices. This 16-page booklet, produced by 
Nation’s Business, summarizes and classi- 
fies the survey results and indicates types 
of goods bought, frequency and volume. 


1219/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Purchasing agent analysis 
indicates advertising objectives 

“You... your advertising and the pur- 
chasing agent” devotes 24 pages to how 
purchesing agents function and what they 
must know to perform their jobs effec- 
tively. The report, offered by Purchasing, 
indicates what type of advertising is most 
likely to influence them. 
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1220/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How oil drillers, producers 
buy their equipment 

Results of a survey made among mem- 
bers of Independent Petroleum Assn. of 
America are offered by Independent Pe- 
troleum Monthly, Tulsa, Okla. Ninety-two 
companies reported purchases of 38 basic 
items of equipment and service used in 
drillmg and producing divisions of pe- 
troleum industry over a 12-month period. 
The survey shows amounts and dollar 
volume; also titles and buying influence 
of decision-making executives. 


1221/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Scope and size of 
U.S. ceramic production 

Five billion dollars’ worth of ceramic 
products are manufactured annually in the 
United States, according to a report pro- 
duced by the American Ceramic Society. 
With the precise definition of “ceramics” 
contained in this report, interested sup- 
pliers can refer to the new S.LC. manual 
to identify prospective markets they may 
not now be covering. 


1222/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Study pinpoints cotton 
industry's market potential 

On a consolidated basis, the cotton in- 
dustry offers many manufacturers a fre- 
quently-unsuspected market, according to 
an extremely comprehensive market re- 
search study recently released by the 
market research department of the Cotton 
Trade Journal. Divided into five sections, 
the report includes: the cotton economy 
by states; market effects of the soil bank; 
crop production and efficiency factors; 
pending cotton legislation; and the cotton 
belt and its markets. 


1223/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Development in the South 
profiled in statistics 

Forty-two pages of a 514x3” booklet, 
compiled by the Industrial Bureau of the 
Atlanta, Ga., Chamber of Commerce, high- 
light many of the factors responsible for 
industrial development and growth in the 
South. Comparative statistics, charts and 
graphs are augmented by succinct ex- 
planatory copy to make the booklet, 
“Facts in Figures about Atlanta,” valu- 
able from a market research standpoint, 
as well as interesting to anyone con- 
sidering new plant locations. 














DIRECT CONTACT 
where it counts 


Do you know there are less than 
6500 foundries in U. S. and 
Canada? MODERN CASTINGS’ 
paid circulation (the largest in 
the field) is supplemented by a 
controlled coverage that gets your 
message direct to the buying in- 
fluences in all of these foundries. 


No wasted readership — no in- 
direct or uncertain routing of 
copies. In fact, over 60% of 
MODERN CASTINGS’ subscrib- 
ers have their magazine sent to 
their homes. This means increased 
reading time — greatest possible 
sales impact! 


These are just a few reasons why 
MODERN CASTINGS belongs 
on your schedule . . . if you really 
want to reach the great foundry 
market. 





modern 
castings 


Golf & Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, Illinois 








William S. Rayburn . . 





| Robertson, Buckley & Gotsch . . 
| named agency for Anthony Co., 
| Ill, manufacturer of 


| Tom Newton . 


Agency, Dallas, Tex. 


Advertiser changes. . 
Continued from p. 125 
Frederic B. Stevens, Inc., subsidiary of 


Udylite Corp., Detroit producer of plating 
and polishing supplies and equipment. 


M. E. Dupre . . from advertising manager, 


Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co., to ad- | 
vertising director, Van Norman Industries, | 


New York, effective Jan. 1. 


John C. Kosky . . 
from director of 
public relations and 
sales _ promotion, 
Wales-Strippit Co., 
to manager of in- 
dustrial advertising, 
Baldwin-Lima - Ham - 
ilton Corp., Phila- 


delphia. Kosky 


Howard W. Ludwig .. from automotive 
original equipment sales engineer, Bower 
Roller Bearing Div., Federal-Mogul-Bower 
Bearings, Lancaster, Pa., to sales manager 
of FMB's Bearings Co. of America Div. 


Agency changes.. 


H. M. Klingensmith Co. . . Canton, O., 
named agency for Sparta Mfg. Co., di- 
vision of U.S. Ceramic Tile Co., Dover, O. 
maker of molded and extruded products. 


Cummings, Brand & McPerson Advertis- 
ing . . Rockford, Ill., named agency for 
Frommelt Industries, Dubuque, Ia., can 


vas products manufacturer. 


N,J., 
Morristown, N.]J., 


Kniep Associates . . Dover, named 
agency for Mepco, Inc., 
wound re- 


producer of precision wire 


sistors. 


from copy super 
visor, Dancer, Fitzgerald & Sample, to 
copy supervisor, Reach, McClinton & Co., 
New York, and Frank Sharpe named ad- 
ministrative supervisor of the New York 
office, in addition to his duties as traffic 
control manager. 


dump truck 


| and trailers. 


Orville McDonald Associates, 


relations director, Grant Advertising 


Continued on page 130 





Chicago, | 
Streator, 


bodies | 


- from agency copy chief, | 
to public | 


WESTERN 


ELECTRONIC 


FULLY 
ONE-THIRD 
OF THE 
NATIONAL 
ELECTRONIC 
MARKET IS IN 
THE I! 
WESTERN 
STATES 


... AND YOU 
CAN REACH 
THIS MARKET 
WITH THIS 
ONE 
MONTHLY 
PUBLICATION. 


western electronic 


Wale 


10373 West. Pico Blvd. 
Los Angeles 64, California 
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Agency changes.. 


niinued fram t 29 


Meredith Stadthagen 

Ted R. Meredith . . named director, mar- 
ke ind Heinz Stadthagen 
Griswold-Eshle- 
Meredith has 
the agency since 1948 and Mr. 


ievelopment, 
media, 

Cleveland. Mr. 
returns the agency after 
absence, during which he 
media director for Knox Reeves 


Cramer-Krasselt Co. . . Milwaukee, has 
formed a new public relations division. 
Robert L. Christiansen, former account 
was named director of the new 
1 and J. David Morrell, former as- 


the director of press and radio- 


executive 


ns, Frigidaire Div., General Mo- 
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; 


iors, has jirector. 


been named publicity 
former publisher 
and Thomas Mullins, 
Walter Thompson C 


Willard Johannsen 
Electrical Dealer 
formerly with J 
account executives 


have been named 


Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chicago. 


Stephen A. Farkas . . from assistant ad 
Cleveland Worm & 


ar 


Gear Co. and its affiliate, Farval Corp., 


vertising manager, 


to account executive, Bayless-Kerr Co., 


Cleveland 


Cleveland, named 
Fibers, 


O., manufacturer of fiber glass reinforced 


Lee Donnelley Co. . . 


agency for Structural Chardon, 


plastic products. 


Muller, Jordan & Herrick . . New York 


named agency for Sweet's Catalog Serv- 


ice, division of F. W. Dodge Corp., New 
York. 


Vickers & Benson Lid. . . Toronto and 


Montreal, Canada, named agency for 


American-Standard Products (Canada) 


Ltd., Toronto, 
and heating products, effective Jan. 1. 


manufacturer of plumbing 


Morgan Ryan . . from Grant Advertising 


QD 


to merchandising account executive, J. R. 


Pershall Co., Chicago. 


T. R. Colville . . from Consolidated Elec- 
trodynamics Corp., to account executive, 
Patch & Curtis Advertising Agency, Long 


Beach, Cal. 


Marsh Stencil Machine Co. . . Belleville, 
Ill., manufacturer of stencil machines, from 
Roman Advertising Co., to H. George 
Bloch, Inc., St. Louis. 

Clark A. Sutton . . from General Electric 
Co. to public relations account executive, 
W. S. Walker Advertising, Pittsburgh. 


Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance . . New 
York, named agency for technical prod- 
Electric Co., 


ucts department, General 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


Mosler Safe Co. . . New York, from Stock 
ton-West-Burkhardt 
Walsh, New York, effective Jan. 1. 


Cunningham & 


Ben S. Puchaski . . from acting public rela 
tions director, Geare-Marston Div., Ruth 
rauff & Ryan, to account executive, Erwin 
Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Philadelphia. 
“Wilfred Guenther . . from president of 
the recently dissolved agency, Guenther, 
Brown, Berne, Calkin & Withenbury, to 
executive staff of Beeson-Reichert, Toledo, 
O. 


Give them a 


» HENNESSY 
HOLIDAY 


Happiest choice of the season 


Here’s a merry message that’s a pleasure to send and sip. 
The very finest is always the highest compliment. 

But not always the costliest. For Hennessy’s delightful gift- 
packages come in a wide range of prices. 


ARMCHAIR SHOPPING SERVICE! Hennessy is available everywhere, but 
you can now send Hennessy Cognac as a gift to friends and business associates 
in 31 states. For complete information, write, wire or phone: Beverage Gift 
Service, Dept. H, City National Bank Bidg., Beverly Hills, Calif. CRestview 1-6286 


HENNESS 


COGNAC BRANDY 


B84 proof Schieffelin & Co., New York 





BUILD 
ACCURATE 
RELEASE 
LISTS! 


With the Only 
Complete Listing 
of Over 3450 
Business, Farm 
and Consumer 
Magazines 


BACONS 


PUBLICITY CHECKER 
6th Annual 


ew 
Me 1958 
NEW jumaerine 


N ‘ i LISTINGS 
nent serial numbers to FOR 


1958 
<< ee > frat : 


@ EDITOR CODED— Bacon's editor-coded 
system shows exactly what material is used 
by 3453 Business, Farm, and Consumer 
magazines. Pin-points publicity— saves on 
preparation, photos and mailing. Sturdy, 
fabricoid, spiral bound book. 6%" x 9%” 
size, 320 pages. Write for your copy today. 
2 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee es 
PRICE $18.00 Sent on Approval 
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Bill: 0 Me O My Company 
BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Blvd 











Chicago 4, Illinois 








_8 IDS WANTED, ETC. 








Busy construction men read a ee 
for the news it contains. WS” to 
them is Jargely leads for business: ‘Bids 
Wanted.*’ “Contract Lettings.’’ etc. — the 
Lifeblood of the industry! That is truly 
EAGER READERSHIP — there can be 
none better in advertising. 

The Public Works Issue, published every 
other Wednesday. contains not only the 
above information but also ADS — the 
commercial news of equipment and sup- 
plies in which d are int ly in- 
terested. 








See Class. 41, S.R.D.S. or write or wire 
(collect) for detailed information about 
this wealthy 6-State Construction Market 
and our thorough coverage. 


Construction News 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 








An Associated Construction Publication 


The Buchen Co. . . Chicago, named agen- 
ey for commercial products advertising to 
the food-retailing and food-service indus- 
tries for Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, O., in 
addition to the other parts of the com 
pany'’s advertising formerly carried. 


Ralph Wemhoener . . from advertising de- 
partment, Stix, Baer & Fuller, to assistant 
copy chief, Frank Block Associates, St. 
Louis. 


Campbell-Mithun Minneapolis, has 
opened a New York office with William 
E. Brownell, former vice-president and 
copy director, Erwin Wasey, as vice-presi- 


dent and head of the new office. 


Robert J. McMahon . 
tising manager, Carrier Corp., to account 
executive, Rumrill Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


. frorn retail adver- 


O. S. Tyson & Co. . . New York, named 
agency for Hyde-Murphy Co., 
Pa., maker of architectural woodwork. 


Ridgeway, 


Sutherland-Abbott . . Boston, named agen- 
cy for Northeastern sales region, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., New York. 


Cummings, Brand & McPherson Advertis- 
ing . . Rockford, Ill., named agency for 
Gunite Foundries Corp., Rockford manu- 
facturer of truck and bus wheels and 


production castings. 


Lewis-Shepard Products 
Mass., producer of materials handling 
equipment, from Noyes & Co. to Henry 
A. Loudon, Advertising, Boston. 


Watertown, 


Skade Priesmeyer 


Charles M. Skade . 
American Management Assn., 


from controller, 
to newly- 
created position of senior vice-president- 
administration, Fuller & Smith & Ross, New 
York office; and vice-president William 
W. Priesmeyer has been named to the 
newly-created post of manager, marketing 
services, in F&S&R’s Cleveland office. 


St. Georges & Keyes . . 
agency for agricultural chemicals division, 
Stauffer Chemical Co., New York. 


New York, named 


Floss Cogburn . . 
ecutive, Sandefur Agency, to public rela- 
Continued on page 132 


from public relations ex- 





For ENGINEERING 


READERSHIP 


Superior Quality 


The AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING RE- 
VIEW is an engineer's magazine. It 
is not for the layman. It serves the 
technical interests of one of the 
world’s most exacting professional 
groups... 
develop aircraft, missiles, rockets, 
earth satellites, and all manner of 
vehicles capable of flight through 
and beyond our atmosphere. 


the men who create and 


The Review is a magazine ad- 
vertisers like. Its single aim for over 
22 years has been to advance the 
highly creative art of airborne 
vehicle design and development. 
The result? A carefully built pro- 
fessional engineering audience of 
superior quality . . . plus an edito- 
rial format that permits complete 
freedom of expression in discuss- 
ing the vast and difficult problems 
in all the aeronautical sciences. 
Your advertising program in the 
REVIEW brings you in close profes- 
sional contact with over 16,000 en- 
gineering men who form the back- 
bone of the entire aviation indus- 
try. 

As an advertising investment, the 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING REVIEW 
stands second to none in building 
professional prestige and acceptance 
for your aviation products. 


Write for complete details 
and sample copy 


* 
Diccneitiin 

s * 
ngineering 
EWEE W 








Sn Official Piklication 


INSTITUTE OF 
THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES 


. 5 P J o d 
.Suia toni Professional Ongeneering Society 


2 EAST 64TH STREET « NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
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YOURSELF 


at a fraction of “package” costs! 


YOU PLAN IT—write the script, decide what to shoot. You don’t need movie-making 


experience —we supply the know-how. 


YOUR PHOTOGRAPHER shoots it, working from your outline. He takes enough overage 


for smooth editing. 


WE DO THE REST—our staff of specialists does all technical work—quickly returns 
to you a polished, professional motion picture. If you’re outside Los Angeles, send 


film by air to cut transit time. We do the same. 


COSTS ARE L-0-W! —take a 16mm color film, for example. From your footage, we 
make the black-and-white werxprint, edit, match, splice, narrate, add titles, record, 
add opening and closing music,* process, and make a 400-foot color release print 
—all for less than $1000, and often for as little as $575! Correspondingly low 
prices for all 16mm film work. And you get a motion picture that does the same 
dynamic selling job as a “packaged” production costing thousands of dollars more! 


Send now for this 


FREE BOOKLET 


TELEFILM 


[, §ncCorrporatreono | 








6039 Hollywood Blvd. 


“HOW TO MAKE LOW-COST BUSINESS FILMS” 
No obligation, no high-pressure follow-up 





Hollywood 28, Calif. Name 
Telephone HOllywood 9-7205 Company 








A LEADING 16mm MOTION PICTURE Address 





TECHNICAL SERVICE SINCE 1938 





*Licensee of The Capito! Records music library 





CHEMICAL PROCESSING’ 
9th Annual 
Study of Known Readership 
\ow Available , 


Over 20,000 Individuals...Studied ) 9 soma 
over a 9-year Period 
Based on Actual Reader Response 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Chemical 
Processing 


magazine 


Agency changes.. 


continued from p. 131 


tions director in charge of industrial rela- 
tions, publicity and promotion, Mackes & 
Taylor, Allentown, Pa. 


Ben Sackheim, Inc. . . New York, named 
agency for two additional member com 
panies of Burlington Industries, New 
York: Greige Sales Co. and Industrial Fab- 
rics Co. 


Mrs. Blanche Snider . 
director and purchasing agency to media 
buyer, Bozell & Jacobs, Minneapolis. 


. from personnel 


Robert H. Rankin . . from account execu 
tive, Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., to copy 
director, Cabell Eanes, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


Paul A. Danielson, Jr. . . from research 
director to vice-president in charge of mar- 
keting, Harold Cabot & Co., Boston. 
Frank C. Beckert . . from vice-president 
and account executive, Royal & deGuzman 
to the same positions with Howard A. 
Harkavy, Inc., New York. 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhart & Reed . 

Pittsburgh, named agency for Firth Sterling, 
Pittsburgh, manufacturer of high speed 
steels; and Wean Equipment Corp., Cleve 
land maker of coiled metal processing 


lines. 


Maddox 


John C. Maddox .. named senior vice- 
president in charge of marketing services, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, New York office, 
and will be succeeded as vice-president 
and manager of the Cleveland office of 
F&S&R by Kirk C. Tuttle, formerly with 
Kudner Agency. The changes will take 
place during the first part of 1958. 


Ted Gravenson . . former vice-president, 
Wexton Co., has formed Ted Gravenson, 
Inc., with offices at 157 W. 57th St., New 
York, and has the following as some of 
his accounts: Burndy Corp., Norwalk, 
Conn., maker of electrical connectors; 
Gorn Electric Co., Stamford, Conn., man- 
ufacturer of electronic components, and 
standard electronic division, Radio Engi- 

Continued on page 136 








December 


7-9..Auto Trim Trade Show, Dallas, 
Tex. 


8-12... National Assn. of Display Indus- 
tries, Trade Show Bldg., New York. 


27-30.. AAAS Exposition of Science & In- 
dustry, Murat Temple, Indianapolis. 


January 


11-15... National Automobile Dealers Equip- 
ment Exhibition, Municipal Audito- 
rium, Miami Beach. 


13-17..Society of Automotive Engineers 
Annual Meeting & Engineering Dis- 
play, Sheraton-Cadillac and Statler 
Hotels, Detroit. 


16-23 .. National Housewares Exhibit, Chi- 


cago. 


20-23..American Road Builders Assn. 
Road Show, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 


27-30 .. National Plant Maintenance & En- 
gineering Show, International Am- 
phitheatre, Chicago. 


February 


. Automotive Accessories Manufac- 
turers of America, Navy Pier, Chi- 


cago. 


- National Hotel & Restaurant Exhi- 
bition, Show Mart, Montreal, Cana- 
da. 


.»Canadian Hardware Show, Toron- 
to, Canada. 


.. Mid-Continent Business Machine & 
Office Equipment Exposition, Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


.- National Photographic Show, Coli 
seum, New York. 


you needa 


INDUSTRIAL Two LL, 


SHOWS 





1- 5..Businessmen's Exposition, Pan Pa- 
cific Auditorium, Los Angeles. 


2- 9..International Packaging & Confec 
tionery Machinery Fair, Dusseldorf, 
Germany. 


-- National Lighting Exposition, Coli 
seum, New York. 


.- Atomic Exposition & Nuclear Con 
gress, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago. 


.- Institute of Radio Engineers Radic 
Engineering Show, Coliseum, New 
York, 


-» Packaging Machinery & Materials 
Exposition, Convention Hall, Atlan 
tic City. 


-»Electrical Industry Show, Shrine 
Exposition Hall, Los Angeles. 


April 
29- 1.. Advertising 
Assn. Spring 
Palmer House, Chicago. 


Specialty National 


Specialty Show, 


April 


8-10 .. National Motel Show, Statler Hote 
New York. 


8-11..National Industrial Development 
Exposition, Coliseum, New York. 


8-11..Society of Automotive Engineers 
Aeronautic Meeting, Aircraft Pro- 
duction Forum & Aircraft Engineer 
ing Display, New York. 


13-17 .. Pacific Chemical Exposition, Civic 
Center Exhibit Hall, San Francisco. 


14-17... Design Engineering Show, Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre, Chicago. 


14-17.. National Premium Buyers Exposi 
tion, Navy Pier, Chicago. 


DESIGNER 


for effective 
trade show exhibits 


. at least, he must be capable of 
two very distinct types of thinking. 

He must think like an artist in 
order to design the most attractive 
exhibit possible within the limits of 
space and cost. 

He must think like a salesman in 
orde’ to create an effective exhibit — 
one which will convey your message 
to pruspective customers most force- 
fully. 

Gardner Displays has successfully 
combined these two types of think- 
ing in the design and construction 
of attractive, effective exhibits for 
thousands of companies, large and 
small. 

We will appreciate an opportunity 
to discuss your exhibit problems with 
you. Just fill out and mail the 
coupon at the bottom of this column. 


rs 
if 
1X 


Gardner Displays - 477 Melwood St. 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Please send us 


GARDNER 
DISPLAYS 


477 Melwood St., Pgh. 13, Pa 
Detroit - Chicago - New York 


DD Special Exhibitor's Check List 

00 Drama and Action in Trade Show and 
Institutional Exhibits 

(0 Add my name to your regular mailing list 

(CD Send list of shows and complete data on the 
following 


Name _ 
Company 


Address 
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A checklist 


Setting ad objectives 
with the reader in mind 


What you want the reader to know . . 


By Carl Connable 
Carl Connable Advertising 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


= In planning any advertisement 
or ad campaign, an important first 
step is to decide on the objectives of 
the advertising. 

These objectives are usually 
stated in terms of company bene- 
fits: “To open doors for our sales- 
men,” “To get inquiries,” and/or 
“To build prestige.” 

In most cases, such statements of 
objectives prove too broad to be 
really practical; for they permit 
misunderstandings as to what is in- 
tended and inconsistencies of ap- 


proach in the advertisements. 

These troubles can be avoided by 
listing the objectives in terms of the 
readers’ interests—by stating the 
things that you want the reader to 
know, or to feel, or to do, as a re- 
sult of reading (or “noting”) your 
ads. This method pinpoints the ob- 
jectives in terms that are clear to 
everyone, and enables ad creators 
to work with the confidence that 
they’re headed in the right direc- 
tion. The result is more effective 
advertising, more efficiently pro- 
duced. 

A number of such objectives are 
listed below. Perhaps you _ will 
think of others—or will want to 


gn, 


Mg 


\ 


. to feel... 


In setting down the objectives of your advertising cam- 
paign, warns author Carl Connable, be careful not to 


make the goals so broad as to permit misunderstand- 

ings. Instead, he urges, determine your objectives in 

terms of specific reader interests. To help you pinpoint 
your ‘“ad-aims,” author Connable offers a 38-point checklist of these 
reader interests, grouped as to what you may want the reader to know, 
to feel, and to do after reading your advertisement. 
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translate some of these into terms 
that apply to specific products. No 
one advertisement or ad campaign 
can do all of these things, but any 
ad can do several of them. Which 
of these functions should your ad- 
vertising perform? And what is the 
order of importance? 


Things for the reader to know: 


e What your product is, and what 
it does. 

@ What your product looks like. 

® The name of your product. 

e That your company is the maker 
of that brand of product. 

e Exclusive or outstanding ad- 
vantages that are inherent in your 
product. 

® Specific ways in which he will 
benefit by using your product. 

® How other companies are using 
your product to advantage. 

® That the product is used by well- 
known companies. 

@ Why he can depend on your 
product for economy, efficiency, 
long life. 

® That it’s more economical to buy 
your product than to make such an 
item for himself. 

@ That you have a broad line of 
products, or a wide range of types 
and sizes. 

© That new items, or new lines, are 
now available. 

@ That you make other products 
for related (or unrelated) uses. 

@ Where he can buy your product. 
e Prices. 

® Specifications. 

® Why, in spite of price competi- 
tion, your product is the best buy. 
e That your company is first and 
foremost in its field. 

e About special services that you 
provide. 








IN-PLANT SALESMEN* 
FOR ACCURATE 


MARKET DATA 


ON THE 


DAIRY 
Industry 





Contact Olsen's In-Plant Salesmen when you 

must have accurate market data IN A | 
HURRY. State and national production and | 
consumption maps and statistics, authorita- 

tive predictions of trends, jobber lists and | 
informative survey reports — all available | 
without charge. Available too are low cost, 

up-to-date mailing lists to all fields of the 

Dairy Industry. 


*"'In-Plant Salesmen" is the tag we've placed on 
Olsen's three monthly dairy industry trade pub- 
lications: The Milk DEALER, The Milk Products 
JOURNAL and The Ice Cream REVIEW. Paid 
subscriptions bring these effective ‘'salesmen"' into 
the nation's fluid milk, milk products and frozen 
dessert plants. And they are READ by the buying 
executives of these multi-billion dollar industries. 


2, 
S i ICR GRE 
SVBWY 5 


For more 
information, write 


THE olsen PUBLISHING CO. 


1445 North Fifth Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


Or PHONE 


in Milwaukee 
in Chicago 
in New York 





BRoadway 1-1135 | 
ENterprise 4788 | 
ENterprise 6435 | 





If you’re advertising to dealers 
or distributors, you may also 
want the reader to know: 


@ The real and saleable benefits 
that your product offers. 

® Ideas, new applications, new or 
exclusive features that will help him 
sell your product. 

e About market studies, sales 
figures and other facts that show 
a preference or worth while po- 
tential for your product. 

© How other distributors are mak- 
ing money handling your product. 
© That your product is widely and 
effectively advertised to customers 
and prospects in his territory. 

@ About sales aids that are avail- 
able, and how he can benefit by 
using them. 

e About special promotions con- 
tests, special deals. 

e About new policies as to pricing, 
delivery, field service. 

@ That distributorships are avail- 
able. 


Things for the reader to feel: 


e That your company image is one 
of dignity, integrity and conserva- 
tive dependability. 

@ That your company is alert, pro- 
gressive, youthful and vigorous. 

e That your company is a “human,” 
friendly outfit that he’ll find pleas- 
ant to deal with. 

e That your product is the Rolls 
Royce of its field—or the Plymouth 
—or the Jeep. 


Things for the reader to do: 


® Write for literature, whether or 
not he is a prospective purchaser or 
a buying influence. 

@ Write for literature only if he 
is a likely prospect. 

@ Contact your nearest dealer or 
representative. 

e Ask for a demonstration. 

e Ask for a specific proposal or 
quotation. 

® Send for a sample. 


This list is probably not com- 
plete*, but it may serve you as a 
thought-starter. If you put it to 
use, you'll be well along on a vital 
step toward obtaining effective ad- 
vertising. « 


*Additional suggestions are welcomed, 
and will be published in a supplementary 
listing. 


BLAST FURNACE 
AND STEEL PLANT 


covers an 


entire industry 


Your only interest is the 
market you “‘sell.’’ Blast Fur- 
nace and Steel Plant is the only 
publication with audited paid 
circulation that ‘does a com- 
plete selling job of the steel 
manufacturing and rolling in- 
dustry exclusively. 

Blast Furnace and Steel 
Plant reaches every steel plant 
in the United States, Canada, 
and most foreign countries. It 
reaches over 90% of all steel 
mill operating, maintenance 
and engineering officials with 
key buying authority in the 
steel industry. Circulation is 
audited by ABC. 

With Blast Furnace and 
Steel Plant you buy only the 
market you “‘sell’’—not extra, 
wasted circulation you don’t 
need. 














For details on how Blast Fur- 
nace and Steel Plant can “‘sell’’ 
the steel manufacturing and 
rolling industry for you, write 
or phone: 


BLAST FURNACE 
AND STEEL PLANT 


Steel Publications, Inc. 
624 Grant Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
Phone COurt 1-1214 
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Want 
fan 


,' Idea 


Carried 
Through 





can take the guesswork 

out of whether film can 

do a job for your company. 

And, if film’s the answer, 

Centron can carry through! 

HUDDLES . .. at your convenience. 

- sound slidefilms + motion pictures 
WRITE CENTRON CORP 


WEST NINTH AT AVALON ROAD 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


UNUSUAL Booklet Free 
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Agency changes. . 


] 


| continued from p. 137 


Te] 1 (Gs 


neering Laboratories, Long Island City, 
N.Y., maker of tv amplifying and trans- 
mission equipment. 

Lucien C. Rondot . . from his own research 
organization, Marketing Measurements 
director of the marketing research depart 
ment, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Pitts 
burgh and New York; Worth Seymour, 
Alfred 
Agency, to KM&G's 
Pittsburgh public relations department as 
account executive; Robert I. Hendel from 


from public relations consultant 


colle Advertising 


assistant brand manager, Procter & Gam- 
ble, to advertising account executive in 
KM&G's Pittsburgh office, and the New 
York office of KM&G has moved into 
larger quarters on the ninth floor of its 


present location. 


Rondot 


E. J. Owens . 
Agency, tc 
vertising, New York. 


. from vice-president, Kudner 


vice-president, Compton Ad- 


MacFarland Advertising . . San Francisco, 
named agency for switchgear division, 


Federal Pacific Electric C 


Wayne Adams .. from news director 
vice-president in charge of news 
tions, Bozell & Jacobs, New York. 

£ 


from supervisor of sales 


John J. Duhig . . 
training, American Radiator & Standard 
industrial advertising 
Agency 


Sanitary Corp., tc 


division Land Advertising 


Pittsburgh. 


Al Stone. . 
eral manager, William Hart Adler, named 
H Hurst & Mc- 


former vice-president and gen- 


to executive staff of Henri 
Donald, Chicagc 

Rossi & Co. . . Detroit, 
H. O. Trerice Co., Detroit, manufacturer 
of precision temperature and pressure con- 


named agency fo! 


trol instruments. 
Carol Bag .. from assistant advertising 


manager chemical products’ division, 


Borden Co., to director of advertising, 
Brand Products, Westbury, N.Y., market- 


| ing organization. 


Continued on page 139 





Only publication in the 
field exclusively for 
the South-Southwest... 


Schedule adequate space in S.P.I. to 
reach the buyers in over 10,000 South- 
ern industrial, utility and large service 
plants. National power journals do not 
penetrate this market in such depth. 
Added to national schedules, S.P.I. 
completes your national coverage. For 
advertising aimed specifically at this 
market, S.P.I. gives you the intensive 
coverage and high regional readership 
that produces sales. 


Southern Power & 
Industry 


806 Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 8, Ga. 





If You're In Electronics, Communications 
Or Photographic Equipment 
Manufacture 


Electronics purchases by the military during 
1957 should reach a whopping $3.9 billion. 
Smaller producers of electronic specialty items 
will be in a stronger position this year for 
they will deal more and more directly with the 
prime contractor. Uncle Sam is issuing more 
direct contracts and is broadening his base 
of suppliers in the electronics field. 


10,000 primary defense buyers and sub-con- 
tractors need the facts about the electronics, 
communications and photographic gear you 
sell, They read SIGNAL, the official publica- 
tion of the Armed Forces Communications And 
Electronics Association. You have 12 oppor- 
tunities a year to sell them in SIGNAL. Get 
the low page rates and the details from: 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF AFCEA 
Wm. C. Copp & Associates 
72 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 




















Here is a complete list of reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial 


im reprints 


Marketing which are available at 25¢ each, except when indicated otherwise. Special 
prices are available upon request for quantity orders. Please order by number, enclos- 
ing the exact amount in coins, stamps or checks. Send all orders to: Reprint Editor, In- 
dustrial Marketing, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. On orders for eight or more re- 


prints we will be happy to bill you — small orders sent only upon receipt of payment. 


a ‘system’ be your market of the future? — by Dr. Saxe 
Dobrin 

“Tomorrow's markets will not be single companies or individuals, but 

complex industrial systems,’’ according to this provocative look into the 

future of marketing. 

446 checkpoints for marketing planning — by Craig S. Rice 
This complete list of points to remember in marketing planning is an 
invaluable aid to all marketing men. It will not do your thinking for you, but 
will help in avoiding omissions in planning that can lead to marketing 
faliures. 

What’s wrong with the ‘new’ agericy selection system? — by 
An Agencyman 

According to this leading agency man, agencies do NOT like the 

‘‘new’’ formula and questionnaire system for selecting new advertising 
agencies. Why? — because it opens the door for the ‘‘dog and pony 

show’’ type of agency pitch — exactly what it was intended to eliminate 
Five-company press party gives farm editors their ‘time’s worth’ 
— by U. J. Reese 

Five agricultural equipment manufacturers combined forces with their 

agency and produced a novel press party spectacular which attracted 

those hard-to-reach farm publication editors and gave them not one, 

but five potential new product stories. 

How to ‘automate’ your publicity program — by George W. 
Dashnau 

Here’s the easy way to handle publicity: just write the releases, and let 

your secretary do the rest. 

Busi publicati: the steady push — by Charles W. Kopf 
An agencyman analyzes the mainstay of industrial marketing — business 
publication advertising, with exact details on media selection, use of 

color, bleed, layout and many other vital elements necessary to this 

form of advertising. 

How to sell an island to U. S. industry — by E. T. Ellenis 
Pue:to Rico has gone all-out to attract industry and here’s the story of its 
succes:ful across-the-board promotion to U.S. industry. 

A yardstick for evaluating business paper editorial quality — 
by Albert J. Forman. 

A business paper editor discusses this timely topic and offers a checklist 

for editorial evaluation. 

How Turco builds ‘box office’ for its films — by Stewart B. 
Van Dyne 

Turco produced a film that upped sales 29%. But it took ads, direct mail! 
and news releases to make the film a successful sales tool. 

How to use light touch for better publicity — by Bill DeGrace 
Humor in business is good, if you don’t try too hard and end up laying an 
egg. Here’s how one public relations agency used it effectively. 


Weighing the success of new product ideas — by Dr. C. Wilson 
Randle 





A member of a management consultant company discusses today’s new prod- 
uct picture and provides a blueprint for planning, developing and marketing 
new products. 

The Koppers story 

Another in IM’s series of marketing case histories, this 24-page reprint 

covers three areas of Koppers Co.’s organization: a complete breakdown 

of the marketing structure, the sales promotion organization, and how 

Koppers uses its advertising agencies. 

How double coverage opens doors to sales — by Phil Seitz 
Perimuth Electronics has a system: salesmen + engineers = sales. . 

and it’s highly successful in selling their complex market. 

Too much red tape in inquiry-handling? — by George W. Dashnau 
If you’re all tangled up in servicing your advertising inquiries, 

here’s a simple and effective way out. 

How coordinated design built a new personality for Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. — by J. H. Gardner 

Selecting a new trade-mark is a far from easy task. Here’s how Jones & 
Laughlin picked one and really put it to work. 

As capital expenditures go, so goes prosperity — by Dexter N. 
Keezer & Margaret K. Matulis 

Two economics experts offer an effective forecasting yardstick and why it 
works. 

How to handle hospitality hot p — by C. D. Pease 
That ‘hospitality room’’ you’re planning for the next convention or trade 
show can be a wonderful sales help — or it may be disastrous. Here are 

ways to make sure it helps — not hinders. 

How NOT to make a sale at a trade show — by Herbert G. 
Ahrend 

Five rules for reaching prime prospects at a trade show. 

How to read a media preference study — by Howard G, Sawyer 
To find out whether a business publication is as good as its ‘readership 
surveys’”’ show, just ask yourself these 22 questions. 


Should advertising agencies do marketing research? — by Merle 


Kingman : 
IM asked several leading admen this question, and here’s what they think 


about this increasingly important function. 
Do inserts attract more interest than other ads? — by J. Wesley 


Ros! 
New evidence shows that inserts do outrank spréads in readership — 
but — there are inserts — and there are inserts. 





R298 


Top agencies’ businéss paper page placement zooms up 9.4% 
Report on IM’s annual exclusive survey showing number of pages placed in 
business publications by 309 agencies in 1956. 


How the one-man ad department can grow — by M. E. Ziegen- 
hagen 

A guide to the organization of an advertising department — from the 
one-man stage to the platoon stage. 

How to advertise @ corporation — by Russell M. Sanderson 
Don’t wait until your Company needs capital to start advertising the name 

of the company. Here are some ideas for making your company well-known, 
now. 

GE found with only 40 buyers it paid to advertise — by R. S. 
Thomas 

Advertise to a narrow market with few customers? GE did it with good 
results. 


A contest makes J & L sales message heard 

Holding a contest is nothing new. But it’s new when an industrial 
company uses consumer techniques and judges it the way Jones & 
Lamson did their contest. 


Barnstorming with brainstorming 

A report on two Fensholt Advertising Agency brainstorming sessions, 
including ideas on how to get more and better case histories, and how 
agencies can boost their idea output. 

Stuck for ideas? Then try brainstorming 

The newest technique for creating ideas is brainstorming. It can produce 
sound business ideas if used properly. Article includes 25 tips for effective 
brainstorming. 


Show registration list offers marketing help — by Francis E. 
Hummel 

In case you didn’t know, lists of show visitors, classified by SIC or other 
product categories, can be helpful marketing tools. Here's how. 

1957 — another boom year for industry 

IM’s annual advertiser and agency forecast, including a breakdown by 

product of percent of sales allocated for advertising in 1957 by manufacturer. 


R297 Your interviews can get more facts, faster — by Erwin K. Taylor 


R296 


R295 


R294 


R293 


R292 


When hiring salesmen, the interview situation is your prime tool 
and here’s how to use it to its fullest advantage 


Let’s look again at SIC media analysis — by Elmer Dalton 
Here’s a circulation manager’s retort to a space buyer’s stand 
on using SIC for media analysis (see reprint R289) 


Are my ads any good? — by Edgar W. Bolles 
An adman’s system for finding the answer to that all important question 
complete with samples of inquiry record forms and procedure 


How 3M sells selling to its customers 
How Minrieasota Mining & Mfg. Co. created a sales program to teach its 
salesmen how to sell customer salesmen on how to sell 


The U. S. Plywood story 
IM‘s fifth case history tells how selling gets primary emphasis 
in the marketing operations of U. S. Plywood Corp, 


Business paper volume rising — by Angelo Venezian 
Annual report on what is happening to business paper volume, cost 
circulation and budgets, as compared with national yardsticks, e.g 
gross national product, national income and general advertising 


How fo stir up distributor salesmen 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co. boosted sales 10% with one sales meeting 
via the ‘‘Freeble Fable” program. Here’s what happened. 


You can analyze media wih SIC — by Bruce P. Mattoon 
Here’s a new way to use SIC . . but watch for the weak spots 


Let’s de-gobbledygook technical writing — by E. A. Murphy 
If you’re tired of trying to decipher technical writing, 
here’s one man’s way of beating the problem 


Chain Belt hikes pump sales 49.8% with ‘consumer merchandising’ 
— by G. Herbert Pfeifer 

Here’s proof positive that consumer merchandising techniques can 

be used on industrial products. It worked! 


We produced a new catalog in six 
When Babcock & Wilcox Co. acquired a new plant and line, they had to 
have a new catalog —- fast. Here’s how they did it 


The Worthington story 
IM’s fourth case study gives comprehensive coverage of the marketing 
evolution at Worthington Corporation. 


What are advertising agencies good for? — by E. T, Morris 
Here is one man’s answer to that eternal question 

which you may have asked yourself. 

The case for lead-getting ads — by Lawrence A. Sternberg 
Who should use ads that aim for inquiries, and when should he 

use them? Here are the answers. 


Ten critical questions about motivation research — by Dr. Jack 
N. Peterman 

A research specialist answers some of the hottest questions in a most 
controversial area of industrial marketing 


Le 
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Should ad managers work on market research and sales analysis? 
Discussion by top management executives on whether advertising managers 
should work on advertising alone, or include work on sales analysis and 

market research 


You, too, can sell more . . with automation — by Richard 
Steensma 
How a sales promotion manager sold a hard-nosed vice-president and sales 


manager on a new marketing technique 
Leading agencies score 5.7% gain in business paper pages placed 


Annual IM survey shows ranking and number of pages placed in 
business papers by advertising agencies in 1955 


How to make employe manuals dramatic — by Herbert C. 


Rosenthal 
A graphic arts specialist presents case histories of outstanding 
employe manuals and offers a checklist of do’s and don'ts 


We're fumbling ad readership findings — by J. Wesley Rosberg 
An agency research man tells how to make ad readership surveys a worth 


while investment — includes descriptions of leading readership measurement 
services 

Editorial evaluation . . a new gage for space buying — by Merle 
Kingman 


A report on a new method to help advertisers decide in which of 
competing business publications they should place their advertising 


Employe, customer relations get lift 
Chicago Screw Co. uses unique plan to raise money for Community 
Fund and promotes good public relations 


Catalogs . . how to distribute them for best results — by Mat- 
thew A. Pavitt 

Step-by-step program by an expert on where not to distribute as well as 
where to distribute your new catalog 


Research . . what can it do for industrial advertising? — by J. 
A. Duvall 
Discussion of whether admen are missing the boat by failing to take 


advertising research seriously as they should 


The AIRCO story 
An IM case study showing how advertising and marketing is handled 
at Air Reduction Co. in a reverse fashion with excellent results 


The Reynolds story 
An IM case study showing the marketing and merchandising program 
of Reynolds Metals Co 


Tiree sins of business paper selling — Richard C. Christian 
Agency man accuses business papers of three major deficiencies in 
their selling programs and offers suggestions for improvement 


le Roi finds the farm is an industrial market — by Glenn W. 
Graf 
How Le Roi solved the complex problem of marketing irrigation equipment 


Your industry inventory can lead you to the ripest markets — 
by Nathaniel R. Kidder 
How to use an industry inventory to spot market strength and weaknesses 


Film fantasy fights obsolete machines with new weapon 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. warns against using obsolete equipment 
by entertaining and informative film 


Distributor urges suppliers: more training, liaison, ads 
A distributor's ad manager tells how manufacturers can sharpen their 
industrial distributor forces and give them a stronger promotion boost 


The Link-Belt story 
An IM case study of how a 29-man ad department builds campaigns 
for Link-Belt Co. in 250 business papers 


Don't snub small space ads .. they're bigger than you think 
The Copy Chasers offer a sprightly review of small space business paper 
advertising 


Put coupon et top of ad, inquiries boom at international — by 
Paul R. Busey 

How International Stee! Co. increased inquiry returns over 1,000°% 

by a change in advertising layout 


How SIC can give you the cost per plant of reaching markets 
— by Nothaniel R. Kidder 

Market research expert tells how SIC can help compare media in terms 

of the cost per plant of getting your advertising message to your markei 

How SIC can match media with changing markets . . fast — 
by Kenreth L. Walters 

An analysis of Standard Industrial Classifications and how it can be 

used to relate media to markets simply and quickly 

Before and after . what have we learned from Readex? — 
by Howard G. Sawyer 

Readex studies a series of construction ads, and scores them before 

and after format changes, with interesting results 


IM goes to a trade show . . and learns about exhibiting 
An eye-witness account by three IM editors covering a big trade show 


Eight advertisers tell results from external publications — by 
John B. Mannion 

Did you know that a good company external publication can make 

sales? Here's proof 

How to live happily with your agency . . and vice versa — 
by Howard G. Sawyer 

Client-agency relationships require understanding on both sides of 

the fence and here are the ways to make it a pleasant and mutually 
beneficial relationship 


How industry buys — by John H. Platten 
Report on a book showing the purchasing pattern of industry, from 
preliminary steps to closing of the order 


A bigger audience calls for better annual reports — by Richard 
H. Bailey 

Make sure your annual report tells your stockholders the company’s 

story, completely and understandably 
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How to get the meat out of Starch reports — by Richard lL. 
Edsall 


dsa : 
A comprehensive report on how to use and how not to use Starch reports 


How to make external publications pay off — by Harrison M. 
Wesley Ros' 

Group of five articles on how to get worth while returns from an 

external publication 


Employe communications — by Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 
Eight columns taken from IM covering such subjects as how a small 

company builds a big program on modest budget, ‘‘idea cafeteria, 

problems of the plant reporter, etc. 


Guideposts for forecasting — by Frank D. Newbury 
An outline of principles and methods which can cut out much of the 
guesswork in business forecasting 


Catalogs as sales tools — by E. M. Walberg 
How to steer your customer toward definite buying action by making 
your catalog clear and easy to order from 


When your customers order spare parts — by Raymond H. Jacobs 
How to maintain your sanity and that of your customers by issuing the 
right kind of spare parts catalog 


How can | find what type to use? — by A. Raymond Hopper 
A table grouping all the faces in the American Type Founder's catalog 
to help you in selectine typefaces to fit all needs 


Market research combats high distribution costs — by Richard 
D. Crisp 

Marketing director tells how to trim prospect lists, analyze high-cost 

sales territories 


The effectiveness of repeated advertisements 
A summary of a study made on repeat ads guided by a steering committee 
of industrial advertisers, agencies and publishers 


The economics of industrial advertising — by Jesse H. Neal 
This reprint of an address made in 1923 contains fundamental theories 
that are still and will always be, pertinent to today’s marketing problems 


Keep the line open between employer and employe — by Robert 
Newcomb & Marg Sammons 

This group of articles covers the important area of communication between 
the employer and employe and points up the ‘‘tools’’ available to 

management to make this communication effective. 


The following reprints are available at 50c each: 


R328 


R309 


R290 


Business paper ad volume goes up and up — by Angelo Venezian 
This annual report shows that industrial advertisers will probably spend 

more than half a billion dollars for business publication space in 1958. 

Read this reprint and find out why. 


How to prepare and distribute industrial catalogs 

A group of six articles on industrial catalogs, including how to prepare and 
distribute them, how to design them, how to get them used, and 
distributor catalogs 


How can you get higher readership for your ads? — by J. 
Wesley Rosberg 

The entire series of five ad readership articles reprinted in one important 
booklet. This is a must for every adman 





The following reprints are available at 75¢ each: 


R284 


R279 


R271 


R241 


R229 


R222 





Trade show exhibits 

A collection of six articles covering many important features of trade 
show exhibiting, e.g., how small company can compete as trade show and 
how to make a successful exhibit 


Portreit of today's industrial advertising manager — by Merle 
Kingman 

Exclusive IM study, published in two parts, spotlights modern industrial 

ad manager shows how much he makes, age, chances for advancement, 

average income in relation to size of ad budget, etc 


Here's what is happening to busi 
Angelo R. Venezian 

Annual report showing complete picture of the growth of business papers 
including numerous charts 


paper advertising — by 





Portfolio of award-winning industrial advertising compaigns 
Collection of award-winning industrial ads and the stories behind them 


Which ad attracted more readers? 
A collection of Starch-scored ads from Industrial Marketing's monthly 
feature 


How to know when to use manufacturers’ agents — by Thomas 
A, Staudt 

Excerpts from a report based on a U.S. census showing factors to be 
considered in setting up a selling system for manufacturers 






A guide to better publicity 
Group of 12 articles written by the Industrial Publicity Assn. of New 
York, exclusively for Industrial Marketing, on how to produce better 
industrial publicity 












on. 


GOING PLACES... 


the same places you want 
your advertising to go! 


WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS is 
the one dyna:nic national maga- 
zine that’s moving ahead fastest 
because its staff-developed “how 
to” editorial content is accepted 
and read as “most helpful” by 
more practical management and 
operating men —the men who 
make the buying decisions — in 
the multi-billion lumber-furniture- 
woodworking market. 


More and more advertisers are 
using WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
to sell these men—the right people 
in the right places. Its advertising 
volume for 1956 was up 35% over 
1955—compared with a combined 
gain of 5% for the field. And its 
1957 volume is running far ahead 
of 1956.. 


CIRCULATION,* BUYING POWER COVERAGE, 

READER INTEREST ARE ‘WAY UP, TOO. 

uP 19 7 Total net paid circu- 
. © lation. 


Effective buying power 
coverage—actual man- 
ufacturing plants that 
account for 88% of 
the industry's business 
— where the buying 
power is concentrated! 


"29.8% 


Renewal percentage. 


” 14.32 


(*Nov. ‘52 - Nov. ‘56) 


These big gains extend into all areas of 
the industry . . . because WOOD & WOOD 
PRODUCTS covers every wood operation 
from log to finished product. Put this 
fast-moving magazine to work . . . selling 
for you . . . right away. 


WOOD and WOOD 
PRODUCTS 


A Vance Publication 
139 N. Clark Street © Chicago 2, Illinois 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Financial 6-5380 


Agency changes.. 


continued from p. 136 


William A. Cox... 
Westinghouse Electric Supply, to general 
manager, merchandising division, Holmes, 
Whitney & Associates, Chicago. 


from sales manager, 


Duncan-Brooks . . Mineola, N.Y., named 
agency for Photocircuits Corp., Glen Cove, 
N.Y., maker of printed circuitry and re 


lated assemblies. 


H. Roger Hancock . . from assistant 
duction manager, Keeling & Co., 
duction staff, Proebsting, Taylor, Chicago. 


pro 


to pro- 


Media changes. . 


William V. Dyke . . from manager of dis- 
Blackhawk Mfg. Co., 
Western manager, Motor Service, Chicago. 


tributor sales, 


Lockwood Trade Journal Co. . 
has moved to 49 W. 45th St. 


- New York, 


- has established his 
own publishers’ representatives organiza- 
tion for western states at 1948 Highland 
Oaks Dr., Cal. He 
served as wholesale sales manager, Wil- 
shire Oil Co. 


Douglas C. Lance . 


Arcadia, formerly 


Chemical Engineering . 
change its publication frequency to 26 is- 


. New York, will 


sues a year in January, and will have the 

following new rates, effective Jan. 13 is- 

sue: 

13-time 
$700 
560 
310 


7-time 

$740 
590 
330 


]-time 

$800 
640 
360 


Space 

1 page 
2/3 page 
1/3 page 
Better Maintenance Milwaukee, has 
changed its name to Better Building Main- 
tenance, effective with its November issue. 


Richard G. Farrell . . 
the advertising manager, 


named assistant to 
Pest Control, 


Cleveland. He has just returned from a 


three-year tour of duty with the U.S. Air 


| Force. 


Richard Parker . . 
CBS Hytron, to New England district sales 
manager, Electronic Design, New York. 


from a sales manager, 


Thompson & Clark Co. . . is the name of 
the new company formed by the merger of 
Jules E. Thompson Co., publishers’ rep- 
resentative in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco; and Robert E. Clark Co., pub- 
lishers’ representative in Los Angeles. Mr. 
Thompson will head the San Francisco 
office at 681 Market St., and Mr. Clark 
will direct the Los Angeles office at 6000 
Sunset Blvd. 








“I Sell Air Freight Facilities 
to the 
Metal- 
working 
Field” 
says 


Howard 
Jennings 
TWA Trans 
World Airlines 


“The metalworking indus- 
tries are heavy shippers 
via Air Freight. 


“The man I have to see, 
and sell, is the Purchasing 
Agent. 


“He’s a key influence in 
the selection of shipping 
methods. That’s why I'm 
glad TWA advertises often 
in PURCHASING NEWS.” 




















"WE SELL GEARS 
~ TO THE 
OEM” 


says 
M. 0. Ferrini 


Perkins 
Machine 
and Gear 
Company 


“We sell custom precision 
gears, and in the Original 
Equipment Market, that 
means proving our value 
as a supplier to a group of 
people in every company 
we sell.” 


“Cost-saving is always 
important as one of the 
prime considerations of the 
OEM Purchasing Agent— 
a critical, technically alert 
businessman.” 


“He is the key to any sale. 
To help him become ac- 
quainted with Perkins, we 
are a regular advertiser in 
PURCHASING NEWS.” 
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Easily packaged . . These Houston Contracting ads were prepared over a short period 
of time, with many benefits resulting. Says the author, “In many cases this practice 
(packaging) is not being followed even though the client’s products, services and 
marketing programs lend themselves to it.”’ 


Wrap up your troubles 
it pays to ‘package’ 
your ad campaign 


Preparation of the entire year’s printed media campaign in 
the shortest possible period of time can 


save wear and fear on all concerned. Here's why! 





By J. R. Hadfield 
Account Executive 
Ullrich & Brown 


Houston, Texas 


= While preparation of a full year’s 
printed media campaign over a 
short period of time (at or near the 
beginning of a client’s fiscal year) 
is a highly desirable achievement 
in most agencies, this goal is at- 
tained all too infrequently. 

It is true than in a great many 
instances, completion of a 12-month 
program over a several-week span 
would be impractical—if not im- 
possible. On the other hand, it 
would seem that in many cases this 
practice is not being followed even 
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though the clients’ products, serv- 
ices and marketing programs lend 
themselves to this kind of han- 
dling. 

At Ullrich & Brown, we have 
found that client understanding and 


ie 








cooperation are the prime ingre- 
dients necessary to achieve this ob- 
jective which, if attained, is of great 
benefit to the client, agency and 
publication. Having a large percent- 
age of our accounts in the indus- 
trial field—where products, serv- 
ices and markets generally do not 
undergo any drastic changes in a 
one-year period—we are able to 
map and complete programs for a 
number of clients over a relatively 
short period of time each year. 

As mentioned, one of the first 
steps is to develop full client under- 
standing of the benefits he will ob- 
tain by a concentrated short-term 
effort of this sort. Two main ad- 
vantages are emphasized. These 
are: 


1. Cost savings, resulting from 
economies in time of client, agency 
personnel, artist and others. For 
example, it is certainly much more 
efficient for client and agency per- 
sonnel to study and discuss adver- 
tisements for 12 months at one 
meeting than at 12 meetings, which 
is the case when advertisements are 
prepared on a month to month 
basis. 


2. Better over-all program. By 
preparing all advertisements during 
one brief period, distinctive char- 
acter and continuity of layout, copy 
and art are assured. Example; The 
same artist does all the layouts and 
(in all probability) the finished art. 
Furthermore, he performs these 
tasks over the course of days or 
weeks, thus retaining the same 
“feeling” throughout. These facts 
hold true with the copywriter, also. 
In addition, the risk of personnel 
changes throughout the year, with 
consequent undesirable variations 
in art and copy styles and tech- 
niques, is avoided. 


If possible, the preparation of the entire year’s printed 
media campaign “at one sitting” is highly desirable. 
Reasons: one meeting is always more time-saving than 
two, three or more; the artist and copywriter does all the 
ads at the same time, thus retaining the “feeling” for 


the ads; and you eliminate last-minute, pressure-induced inefficiencies. 
The author tells how he wraps up two of his clients’ campaigns during 
a short period of time at the beginning of the year; and in this way has 
the decks cleared for special promotions, market research, etc., during 
the remainder of the year. 


There are, of course, incidental 
and minor benefits which do, never- 
theless, add up over a year’s period. 
Ineluded in these is elimination of 
the all too frequent “last minute 
rush” to meet deadlines, with its 
consequent pressure-induced in- 
efficiencies. With ample preparation 
time, errors can be reduced to a 
minimum. 

We are fortunate in having a 
number of clients for whom we can 
plan and prepare annual advertis- 
ing programs on this basis. Among 
these are Atlas Pipe and Houston 
Contracting Co. All plates for all 
1957 advertisements for both were 
completed by the end of January, 
this year. 

Atlas Pipe is a distributor-sup- 
plier to the oil industry of pipes of 
various types and sizes for use in 
oil well production and in lines 
within refinery and tank farm areas. 

In putting their 1957 campaign 
together, agency and client person- 
nel met in the latter part of No- 
vember, 1956, to discuss funda- 
mental objectives of the advertis- 
ing and media in which it would 
appear. 


A better job . . Subsequently, the 
agency came up with a series of 
six layouts, featuring cartoons of 
such characters as deep sea divers, 
dentists, cooks and pianists as at- 
tention-compelling devices. Copy 
then extended logically to “A Spe- 
cialist Will Do a Better Job on 
Your Pipe Needs, Too!” This was 
contained in the headline which 
itself was positioned in an arrow- 
shaped area that pointed down- 
ward to the company’s signature. 

In general, the client approved 
the entire program and after minor 
revisions and alterations, the series 
was put into production in various 
sizes for use in business publica- 
tions and newspapers. The ma- 
jority were to be two-color ads. 
Concurrently, it had been decided 
to place the advertising in four 
publications (buying front and 
other cover space in three) with 
frequency schedules ranging from 
six to 52 times. 

It should be pointed out that 
changes in product specifications 
and prices would not affect these 
advertisements, since any such 





changes are covered with regular 
monthly letters from this client to 
his customers and prospects. 

Development of Houston Con- 
tracting’s program followed similar 
lines. 

This company, which contracts 
for the laying of oil, gas and other 
pipe lines, is well known through- 
out the relatively limited field it 
serves. Nevertheless, it is the re- 
freshingly firm opinion of top 
Houston Contracting executives that 
dignified advertising which will as- 
sist in maintaining the company’s 
excellent reputation is vital. 

Their problem, however, was not 
quite as simple as it might appear. 
For one reason or another, most of 
what might be termed the “stand- 
ard” approaches were ruled out. To 
illustrate, ads of a “testimonial” 
nature, which would point up the 
big jobs the company had per- 
formed, would have been imprac- 
tical. Since the field it serves is 
comparatively small, “to tell them 
about the jobs we’ve done would 
be telling them something they al- 
ready know.” 

Thus, the advertising which was 


finally developed for Houston Con- 
tracting combined simple dignity 
and good taste with general illus- 
trations, indicating the service they 
perform, and with a minimum of 
copy stressing integrity, experience, 
dependability and stability. 


More time to serve .. The full 
year’s schedule was determined, 
with these advertisements to ap- 
pear from six to 26 times during 
the year in seven basic publications. 

It should be emphasized that Ull- 
rich & Brown does not “forget” 
these and other clients once their 
annual printed media campaigns 
have been completed. Rather, we 
are in constant contact with key 
personnel in these companies and 
work with them actively through- 
out the year on such things as spe- 
cial promotions, direct mail pieces, 
brochures and public relations- 
publicity activities. 

In fact, by preparing full year 
campaigns for as many clients as 
possible over short periods, they 
and we gain in still another way. 
We have more time to serve all our 
accounts better in all ways. ¥ 





Fires to order . 





. When Kimberly-Ciark Corp., Neenah, Wis., paper manufacturer, 






called in its 19 plant fire chiefs from plants all over the country for a four-day 
training school at the company’s home office, the event gave the Ansul Chemical 
Co. of nearby Marinette, Wis., a chance to perform a neighborly act of customer 
relations. Ansul turned over its field test equipment to the industrial smoke eaters 
and even provided real fires for them to practice on. 
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Questionnaire Analysis 
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How hard should your 
Advertising dollar work ? 


This is a question that has probably bothered all of us 
at one time or another in these days of rising costs and intense 
competition. If you haven’t figured out the answer yet, don’t 
feel too let down. Neither has anybody else — not even the 
so-called experts. Why? Because there is no answer. The ad- 
vertising dollar’s performance has never been governed by a 
minimum hour law. It remains, as always, your indentured 
slave, ready to work for you as hard, but only as hard as you 


want it to work. 


A few industries in this country are fortunate in having 
a pace-setting publication to provide a constant standard by 
which to gauge the relative performance of their advertising 
dollar. The radio and electronics industry is one of those for- 
tunate few. Its pace-setter for the past 12 years has been and 
continues to be the JRE DIRECTORY. 


Service: There are thou- 
sands of things — big and small 
— that combine to make the JRE 
DIRECTORY the important name 
it is in radio and electronics. But 
they can all be summed up on one 
word: Service. Not in all the his- 
tory of the industry has there been 
assembled between covers one 
guide that so completely fulfills 
this function. 

The JRE DIRECTORY and the 
PURCHASING DIRECTORY to- 
day offers a complete listing of 
more than 50,000 engineers, 3,500 
manufacturers and 1,500 com- 
panies in the field of radio and 
electronics. It offers a roster of 
more than 500 individual products 
in 100 product groups, a state-by- 
state list of some 1,500 distribu- 
tors and manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives and the telephone num- 
bers of 3,200 firms in the field. 

More than just a buying index 
or a mere classification of manu- 
facturers, distributors and engi- 
neers, the IRE DIRECTORY is 
the complete, facts-and-figures 
story of an entire industry. 


Growth: And here’s another 
sure sign of a pace-setter: Growth. 
Numbered among the more than 
1,000 pages in the record breaking 
1957-58 IRE DIRECTORY are 
415 pages of advertising represent- 
ing 555 blue chip firms serving the 
radio and electronics industry. 
This is a gain of 63 advertisers in 
a single year — a remarkable rec- 
ord of support from an industry 
that has never been careless with 
its advertising dollar. 

The value that the radio and 
electronics industry IRE mem- 


bers, manufacturers, distributors, 
advertisers have placed on the 
IRE DIRECTORY can best be 
measured by the enthusiasm with 
which the 1957-58 issue has been 
received. Despite a mailing of 
47,500 copies of the full directory 
to IRE members, the clamor for 
additional copies has resulted in 
a sell-out of every available issue 
in stock. The IRE PURCHASING 
DIRECTORY, which lists firms 
and products, met with such de- 
mand that firms were eagerly 
gobbling up battered salesmen’s 
copies at $5 a piece — this, despite 
a printing of 5,000 issues. 


Value: Results like these are 
no accidents. They are the legacy 
of 45 years of dedicated service to 
the needs of the radio and elec- 
tronics industry. 

But the JRE DIRECTORY is 
not content to rest on its laurels. 
A pace-setter never is. Already 
hard at work on the coming issue, 
the editors of the DIRECTORY 
have installed a permanent punch 
card system in order to handle the 
growing load of product and firm 
classifications. Heavy mailings of 
product questionnaires are under- 
way. Firms are busily reporting 
new product lines as fast as they 
develop. 

Paralleling this stepped-up activ- 
ity is the continued surge of in- 
terest in the IRE Directory on the 
part of its advertisers. The old 
advertisers remain constant and 
the list of new advertisers grows 
larger. But old or new, large or 
small, they all have one thing in 
common: They know how hard 
their advertising dollar can work. 


1959 IRE DIRECTORY 


Published by THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


for its Members and Industry RW 
72 West 45th Street, N. Y. MU 2-6606 ‘ 
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copy chasers 


No penthouse’ elevators 
aid building design 








Architects specify Rotary Oildraulic Elevators to 
obtain clean, uncluttered lines in buildings to six stories 
: pee Sanath Gut Sethe) toh koe somone 
steer’ cegantinn: oo byes 
Bertie Penang Aamanee 
or gee te ON beet Datars Olle gal Ube eran oftee 


ULIC ELEVATORS 


Passenger and Freight 








Rotary Lift . . artist and copywriter get right down to business 


Are snob attitudes 
dictating ad quality ? 


Why does advertising quality vary between prestige 


and non-prestige publications when the same agency 


is often involved in creating both? Are we 


underestimating the non-prestige reader? 


= It has always been interesting to 
us, who have been examining busi- 
ness papers for so many years, that 
the quality of advertising varies 
very markedly from one class of 
magazine to another. 

Why this should be so, we don’t 
know, because the same agencies 
prepare the ads, and there is no rea- 
son why the techniques have to 
vary with the product. 

Of course there is a difference 
between technical copy and promo- 


tional copy (between the OEM ap- 
proach and the user-market ap- 
proach, for example), but in respect 
to the degree of advertising skill 
employed, there is a great range in 
levels of quality. 

One possibility is that those who 
create the advertising regard the 
publications — or the markets — 
differently and put varying amounts 
of “quality” into their work. Per- 
haps unconsciously — or even con- 
sciously — their opinion of the types 


vik 


as inserted 





Ds 


of individuals who comprise the 
market dictates their selection of 
techniques and _ their 
own investment of interest and ef- 
fort. 

Granting that the products are 
dissimilar, it appears that the ad- 
vertising to be seen in Architectural 


advertising 


Forum is of a different calibre than 
that in American Machinist. Could 
it be that creative people, when pre- 
paring ads for the Forum, take more 
pains to please readers who appreci- 
ate orderliness and nice clean lines 
—and just don’t care when they are 
working on ads for Machinist? Per- 
haps — because the architect and 
builder are artists of a sort, while 
production men in 
plants are not. But that’s still no 
making Machinist ads 


metalworking 


reason for 
less clean, less orderly. 


Obliged to be orderly . . When 
the copywriter for Rotary Lift Co. 
puts down “Architects Specify Ro- 
tary Oildraulic Elevators to obtain 
clean, uncluttered lines in buildings 
to six stories,’ the layout man is 
virtually obliged to produce a clean, 
uncluttered arrangement. This 
spread has four pictures — all 
squared-up photographs. Headline 
gets right to the point: “‘No-Pent- 
house’ elevators aid building de- 
sign.” The subhead was 
above. Copy is straightforward: 


quoted 


Eliminate the unsightly circular pent- 
house to improve building design. 

Lighten the elevator shaftway con- 
struction to save on building costs. 

You can do both when you specify 
Rotary Oildraulic Elevators. This modern 
operatorless elevator is moved, supported 
and controlled by a powerful oil-hydrau- 
lic jack. It’s pushed up from below, not 
pulled from above. 

With no overhead machinery there’s 
no need for a penthouse. And weight 
of the elevator rests on a floor slab, per- 
mitting much lighter and more economi- 
cal shaftway construction. 
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How to save money 


on the 15-ton FP 
BROACHING MACHINE 


THE LAPOWTE MACHINE TOOL COMPANY 


Naw. « te of RACTIO-MOTEE GRIT SROACIING MACHINES... vat only at LAPORTE 
; f SR 


by combining broaching and swaging operations 








i aloe 


Smooth, quiet, dependable operation 
is achieved by the patented Rotary con- 
trol valve mechanism. Automatic floor 
leveling with V4-inch accuracy is guar- 
anteed, regardless of load. 


New a “no-penthouse” elevator is 
not necessarily of more significance 
to an architect than a _ broaching 
machine is to a metalworking plant. 
And we imagine that LaPointe Ma- 
chine Tool Co.’s machine has lines 
no less clean than a modern build- 
ing. However, LaPointe’s spread ad 
is a mess. 

Headline is OK — “How to save 
money ... by combining broaching 
and swaging operations” — but it 
was not at all necessary to add on: 
“on the LaPointe 15-ton FP broach- 
ing machine” and absolutely wrong 
to use a two-colored slug of the 
LaPointe name. 

Copy is fine, descriptive of the 
machine. But the type is set in a 
single column 5% inches wide, which 
makes reading difficult. 

Right-hand page is mostly a pic- 
ture of a man adjusting a lever. 
Superimposed on the picture is a 
wedge of yellow, pointing down to 
the lever and obscuring part of the 
machine. A hole in the yellow 
wedge reveals the taper on the top 
of the broach. Above this and still 
on the yellow, and thus rather hard 
to read, is important copy which 
would be much better if run as a 
cut-line. Across the bottom of the 
ad is a yellow panel on which ap- 
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LaPointe Machine Tool . . the copy is good, but badly presented 


pear diagrams of six types of 
broaching machines. The LaPointe 
slug is repeated, yellow on black, in 
the lower corner of the left hand 
page. 

The facts are there, but the ar- 
rangement is bad and the visualiza- 
tion unimpressive. 

Now there is no point in selecting 
good ads from the Forum and poor 
ads from Machinist in order to prove 
our argument, so let’s pick out 
a few from each publication which 


seem to be particularly good or 


particularly bad from our point of 
view. 


Why triangles? . . If we were a 
layout man operating on an ad 
headlined “For More Productive Use 
of Existing Floor Space,’ we 
wouldn’t construct our layout 
around three triangles. If we had 
to have shapes, we’d use rectangles, 
because one tends to think of floor 
space in terms of rectangles. But 
this Cincinnati Milling ad not only 
has a triangle motif—it is dominated 
by triangles, one black, one red, 
one pink. Mortised into each tri- 
angle are two pictures, one a close- 
up of a machine, the other a min- 
iature over-all view of the same 
machine. Copy adjacent to each pair 
of pictures runs in reverse on black, 
reverse on red, and black on pink, 
respectively. 

Worse, the triangles act as ar- 
rows, directing the eye away from 
the pictures toward the body copy 
which, except for a table of specs, 
contains less information than the 
hard-to-read photo captions. 

“How Jack Harris saved money 
in Las Vegas” is a dandy headline. 
And whoever built it into a layout 
for U.S. Steel did not feel compelled 
to decorate it with drawings of dice 
and roulette wheels. Instead, he 
made a nice composition of four 
views of the Jack Harris parking 

Continued on page 146 








For More Productive Use 
of Existing Fiowr Space 


CINCINNATI 


-.- You Can't Beat 





THE CENCINNAT! MALLING MACHINE CO. 
CINCINNAT ©, ORO 








Cincinneti Milling . . the triangles lead off in the wrong direction 











specialize 


Does , business 
publication 
advertising pay? 


Bill Kramer 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 


selis to industry 





No one is in a better position to give a hard- 
boiled, practical answer to this question than 
the men who spend their working lives on the 
sales front...the men the ads are supposed 
to help...the men who sell. 


Here are the statements of salesmen who 
know what advertising does for them when 


it appears in the industrial, trade or profes- 


says Mr. Kramer: 


“We make many different chemicals, mostly 
standardized products that don't have trade 
names. Many of our chemicals 2re purchased 
in small quantities direct 2ad through dis- 
tributors. So you might think that all I have 
to sell is price. That’s not true. Thanks to 
our advertising in business papers the name 
‘Monsanto’ is known to stand for quality 
products and service. 


“We have so many small customers I can’t 
call on all of them, so advertising must carry 
a large part of the load for the small orders 
we get from such people which add up to a 
great deal of tonnage. Advertising also gets 
across the fact that we warehouse standard 
chemicals right here in the city and can give 
prompt service. 


“We have such a long list of chemicals that I 
wouldn’t do much of a sales job if I just read 
the list of chemicals we make on each sales 
call. So again our company uses advertising 
to let the people know all the different chem- 
icals we are prepared to deliver. Then we 
salesmen can concentrate on the individual 
prospect’s immediate requirement. 

“Of course you don’t always know exactly 
what chemicals are required by a particular 
prospect because a company can go into a 


sional publications that serve the specialized 
markets to which they sell: 


new product, or a variant of an old one, al- 
most overnight and come up with a need for 
a chemical he’d never used before. So it’s 
pretty important for our advertising to re- 
mind all buyers just what lines we have. 


“Although many of our chemicals don’t have 
trade names, we have one silica product that 
has become known to the trade as ‘Santocel’. 
Very few people in the trade call this by its 
proper chemical name — they refer to it as 
‘Santocel’. Advertising in the trade papers 
has created this new name and made it stick. 
These are just some of 
the ways I know adver- 
tising is working for me 
even while I’m fishing. It 
calls on people I can’t get 
to see, and calls on the 
others more often than I 
can possibly do in person, 
and suggests new uses for 
our products.” 





Ask your own salesmen what your com- 
pany’s business publication advertising does for 
them. If their answers are generally favorable, 
you can be sure that your business publication 
advertising is really helping them sell. If too 
many answers are negative, it could well pay you 
to review your advertising objectives —and to 
make sure the publications that carry your ad- 
vertising are read by the men who must be sold. 





How salesmen use their companies’ 
advertising to get more business 


Here’s a useful package of ideas for the sales man- 
ager, advertising manager or agency man who 
would like to get more horsepower out of his ad- 
vertising. Send for a free copy of the pocket size 
booklet which reports the successful methods em- 
ployed by eleven salesmen who tell 
how they get more value out of their 
companies’ business publication 
advertising. 











HOW 
SALESMEN 


= You can be sure that more of your 


BUSINESS 2 yo 
PUBLICATION salesmen will use your advertising 
ADVERTISING after they read how others get busi- 
IN THEIR ness through these simple methods. 


SELLING 






The coupon is for your convenience 
in sending for your free copy. 











NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
...each of which serves a 
(NipiP specialized market in a specific 
_ industry, trade or profession. 








C—O 





NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
Department 8E 
1413 K Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me a free copy of the NBP booklet 
“How Salesmen Use Business Publication 
Advertising in Their Selling.” 


STerling 3-7533 
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U. S. Steel 








COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 144 






structure in Las Vegas and then 
left room for the copy man to tell 
how Jack Harris saved money with 
USS structural steel. 







Where do you start? . . Landis 
Machine Co.’s spread gives no sense 
of order. There’s no starting point. 
Do you begin with the headline 
“High Speed machine,” or do you 
first examine the drawing in_ the 















the layout man cleverly dodged the dice 


middle of the left-hand page? Most 
ads are arranged so that the pic- 
ture gets top billing, but in this 
case the photo of the screw machine 
is squeezed into the lower right on 
the left-hand page. 

Color is used for no purpose at 
all. “High Speed” is in blue; so is 
the fence around the drawing; so 
is “specifications”; so is “Machine” 
in “Landis Machine Company”; and 
so is a product listing at the bottom. 

Insulrock is_ selling acoustical 
ceilings for schoolrooms, so it’s rea- 





sonable, we suppose, to use the 
blackboard technique. <A _ school 
house is drawn, as with chalk, on 
a black background; its roof is miss- 
ing. Superimposed on it is a blue 
panel containing _ single-stroke 
drawings of two kids. Headline is 
lettered the way a child might: 


“Poor little fresh air kids.” But copy 
gets right to business: 


Schoolrooms should have ceilings! 
Schoolrooms can have fine, handsome 
acoustical ceilings free, when the school 
is roof-decked with Insulrock Slabs. 

Insulrock Buildng Slabs provide an ex- 
posed acoustical ceiling without a pen- 
ny of extra cost 

Insulrock Slabs, laid easily, fast, and 
permanently as roof decking on steel, 
wood, or concrete framing, make a 
tough, strong, incombustible, insulated 
roof decking for all-weather protection. 

The other side—the side of the In- 
sulrock Slabs seen from inside the 
schoolrooms—makes a random-texture, 
good-looking acoustical ceiling. 

Off-white, reflecting more light, re- 
ducing illumination costs sound- 
absorbing, trapping up to 80% of effi- 
ciency-robbing room noises that reach 
the thousands of air pockets honey- 
combing the tightiy packed wood fi- 
bers pressure-bonded with portland ce- 
ment to form Insulrock Building Slabs. 


A four-color ad by the Tile Coun- 
cil of America just misses. Top half 
is a beautiful photo of what is called 
a “summer pavilion.” Underneath 
Continued on page 148 
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Landis Machine . . where do you start? 
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for small diameter 
precision threading 


4 SPECIFICATIONS 





LANDIS Machine COMPANY 


Wevneseane + Peeasvivaenin 








the world’s largest mametoverw of teending eqvipmant curt - cmmmime + Simm - TANG 

















Insulrock . . gets down to business 































Pocket size ads 
«(this small) 

get storybook returns 
In N.E.D.! 


AND THEY SHOULD! For N.E.D. was deliberately designed 


for only one purpose: to help industry's most active buying 

















group do their jobs better, easier, faster. Every month 80,000- 
plus industrial buying influences (not counting pass-along) in 
over 43,800 of the country’s buyingest plants windowshop their 
way through N.E.D. They're on a merry shopping spree. . . 
mentally making purchases here, sending for more information 
there, planning future buys, passing up this so they can buy 
that. Result? More sales per call, better future prospects. 
Salesmen close 40.5% of calls following up N.E.D. inquiries, 
only 9.2% on cold calls. And 33.3% more of N.E.D. inquirers are 
future prospects. Get the full story. Write today for “How to 
Get Industrial Buying ACTION for Yc per Contact’. 


A| PENTON | Publication, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


EW 
E. QUIPMENT & 


IGEST BPA 


NOW OVER 80,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) IN OVER 43,800 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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UMMER PAVILION... BRAUTIFUT 
KASLLY MAINTAINED" 


tile 








J 





Jinestra FENLITE Windows 


NEED NO PAINTING 


Fenestra |: 








Tile Council of America . . just misses 


COPY CHASERS... 
continued from p. 146 


is the headline, all caps: “‘A 
Ceramic Tiled Summer Pavilion... 
Beautiful . . . Practical . . . Easily 
Maintained’”. This headline is 
signed “Campbell & Wong” (the 
architects). Copy tells a story about 
ceramic tile. 

What we think is wrong with 
this ad is the even split of space 


between picture and _ text—one 


Fenestra . 


should occupy a greater area than 
the other in order to make a more 
dynamic effect. Unfortunately, the 
composition in the photograph is 
more horizontal than vertical; even 
using plenty of sky doesn’t bring 


the pavilion itself into the proper 


focal point. 

We doubt that an architect would 
call this ad well designed. 
& Swasey split their 
spread in half, giving over the en- 


Warner 


. black and white change places 





& 
2 6 


<< 


242° 


hee 


a 
"Oun Wormer + Swacey 5 -Spindle 
Ouitowities put ue x bucinoce ow 
cwalll lot pnevicion jobbiag work..." 


REPORTS TROY MANUFACTURING CO. WELSHFIELO OMO 








Warner & Swasey . . for once, a hand lettered head is an asset 
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tire left-hand page to a photo of 
a man operating a W&S automatic. 
The material on the right-hand 
page is well distributed so that no 
one element fights with the picture. 
There’s a stream of small precision 
parts at the top, then a hand-let- 
tered, three-line headline. We 
ordinarily don’t advise hand-letter- 
ing, but this is readable and re- 
lieves the severity of the over-all 
format. 

Copy is set on two columns, and 
the first paragraph is set in bolder 
face than the rest—a sort of sub- 
head to get the reader into the mes- 
sage. 


Drawing in reverse . . The iilus- 
tration in the Fenestra ad is almost 
impressionistic. It has a drawing 
of a desert—with, believe it or not, 
white and black exchanging places 
—fills all the left-hand page and 
the top third of the right-hand page. 
Superimposed on the left is a win- 
dow frame; reversed into the top 
right is the headline: “Even in Hot 
Dry Climates . . . Fenestra Fenlite 
Windows Need No Painting.” It’s a 
weird effect, but tremendously com- 
pelling. 


* New Britain Machine Company 
has an equally startling ad which 
occupies four pages in the form of 
two successive spreads. Each page 
advertises a different machine, but 
each page obliges a_ consistent 

Continued on page 150 





AN INDUSTRIAL MAP 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


NEW YORK 


NEW JERSEY 


CALIFORNIA 








This map and what it tells may surprise 
you. It pictures the relationship of the 
states, one to the other, based on the value 
added by manufacture as given in the last 
industrial census (1954). 


We have done this with each census now 
Since 1929, and each time we have expected ew 
world startling changes, George-——and each 
time we have been disappointed. 


What is happening to markets? What of 
California? What industries are spreading, and 
where? There is a 4—page folder showing this 
map and the one made for the 1947 Industrial 
Census. They are very Similar but they and the 
data with them, show that America's Industrial 
Growth is on a fairly even keel. Write or phone 
~-Ask for "Your Market". 





Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 


Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation RUSSELL 2 GR ay: INC 
° * ° 


to make your printed selling produce, is the business of 





155 N. Wacker Drive e Chicago 6, Illinois 
Phone CEntral 6-7750 
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New Britain Machine Co 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 148 


format except that the two ads in 
the middle are on the two sides of 
a four-color insert. 

First, a black-and-white page on 
the automatic chucking machine. 
Big (8x7”) drawing of a close-in 
view of an eight-spindle chucker. 
On a narrow gray panel under the 
picture: “Yes! You can put it on 
a New Britain.” Nine lines of copy 
follow. Then tiny drawing of the 
entire machine. No signature as 
such—company name and address 
are at the end of the text. 

The second page is the front of 
the insert. Same format—a _ cross- 
section of an automatic bar machine 
with various parts shown in differ- 
ent colors. “Six spindles—six cross 
slides.” 

Third ad is also in full color— 
the back of the insert—and shows 
automatic loading. 

Fourth ad, once again, is black- 
and-white. 

Something new, we think—run- 
ning an insert inside a four-page ad. 
The idea came from HOWARD Vv. 
WILLIAMS, advertising manager, New 
Britain Machine Co., and JESSE J. 
HAIGHT, president, Wilson, Haight, 
Welch & Grover, Hartford, Conn. 


Everything is dark . . Blanchard 
Machine’s page consists of a very 
dark reproduction of a_ letter 
plunked down on a solid black back- 
ground. Upper right is an equally 
dark photograph of a machine. If 
it were not for some people’s cu- 
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. . two successive spreads include a four-color insert 


riosity to read other people’s mail, 
we'd predict a readership score of 
zero. 

There is plenty of human interest 
in the photograph used to illustrate 
Simpson Logging Co.’s wood fiber 
acoustical tile ceiling. (Couldn't 
some of the hundreds of photo- 
graphs of “men at machines” in 
American Machinist be taken from 
some imaginative viewpoint?) 

A moment ago this hallway wes 
filled with youngsters hurrying to class, 
but it wasn’t noisy because the clatter 
of their feet and the hubbub of their 
voices were absorbed by the economical 
Forestone ceiling. 


Camera tells the tale .. A fea- 


ture of metalworking publications 
is the handsome full-color adver- 
tising of Greenfield Tap and Die. 
It’s probably hard to think of some- 
thing interesting to say about cut- 
ting tools (a “commodity” if there 
ever was one), so Greenfield lets 
the camera and the plate-maker 
tell the story. And the copy is not 
bad, considering: 


Smooth As... 

Well, smooth as 
That’s smooth! 

So what? 

So, just this, there is a definite cor- 
relation between smooth surfaces and 
wearability, between smooth surfaces 
and cutting tool performance, between 
smooth surfaces and genuine quality in 


5 micro-inches. 











Forestone Acmustical Ceilings — the ccanomical key 1 happier, berter teachers 











Blanchard 
read it 


the mail peekers will 


Simpson the human interest is re- 


freshing 











Greenfield . . . not an easy task 


any manufactured product. 

That’s why Greenfield’s research engi- 
neers consider no task complete until 
the subject has been “‘surface-analyzed.”’ 

You get the bnefit of their final find- 
ings in the Greenfield taps and gages 
you buy. 


Novel slant in an American Air 
Filter ad: “Even this air filter can’t 
meet all needs.” American Air Fil- 
ter explains: 


Either way you look at it—air clean- 
ing efficiency or ease of maintenance— 
the AAF Electro-Matic is the ultimate 
of air filters. This electrostatic precipita- 
tor removes the tiniest dust particles 
(even smoke) from the air, and con- 
tinually cleans itself at the same time! 

But even this filter can’t meet all 
the varied clean air needs of business 
and industry. That’s why it’s only one 
of dozens of filters in the AAF line. 


Some difference from the copy in 
this Westinghouse ad: 


Long-range production planning has 
no tolerance for machine tool in- 
adequacy. 

Protect your investment and future 
productivity by always specifying West- 
inghouse components when you replace 
machine tools. They are built for long, 
dependable service life to bring out the 
best performance capabilities of your 
machine tool. 

The quality in Westinghouse com- 
ponents results from more than 40 years 
of research, design and service ex- 
perience. Make Westinghouse a part of 


Even this air filter 


can't meet al} needs 





...and it's the world’s finest! 











ere insisting on We 
in replacing these m 








vou caw ax SURE...¢ rs Westinghouse iwi 
omaence 








American Air Filter quite a switch 


your next machine tool order. 


Westinghouse should be ashamed 
of such a weak ad. 


Breaks rules beautifully .. 
Observe how beautifully  con- 
structed is the spread on Weather- 
ban by 3M. Despite breaking sev- 
eral conventions (all-cap headline, 
main illustration at bottom of page), 
this ad is loaded with drama from 
the spectacular view of the build- 
ing to the smaller pictures which 


Westinghouse . . . weak 


demonstrate Weatherban sales 
points—lab testing under hurricane 
conditions, bonding of metal discs 
to support a 125-pound anvil, a flex 


test. 


An ecstatic valentine . . Plenty 
of superlatives in this Abrasive Ma- 
chine Tool ad in which Chrysler 
Imperial is shown in full color 
parked against a view of the Grand 
Canyon. Headline is “Tools and 
parts for the finest products in the 
world are ground on Abrasive Pre- 





LOCKS WEATHER OUT OF 600,000-SQ.-FT 
CURTAIN WALL BUILDING 


Announcing n@w 





more securely four ways! 


WEATHERBAN 


‘aeane™ 








Minnesota Mining . . loaded with drama 
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Toole and paris tor the tinest products 
in the world are ground on ABRASIVE 


Precision Surtace Grinders 








F 








Abrasive Machine Tool . too ecstatic 


cision Surface Grinders.” Copy car- 
ries on in the same ecstatic vein: 


Proven unexcelled in advance de- 
flexibility of capacities, modern 
features, effortless operation, precision 
accuracy, maintenance ease. 


sign, 


What an expense to deliver such 
a valentine to yourself! 


* By way of contrast, here’s the 
copy that, in a U.S. Steel ad, ac- 
companies three elegant full-color 
views: of three famous hotels: 


What’s the same 
about these three hotels? 


Look at them carefully. One hotel 
is in Hartford, one is in Dallas, and the 
other in Washington, D.C. They don’t 
look a bit alike, for each has a dis- 
tinctive appearance of its own. But 
they're all brothers in the same skin, for 
each building is made with porcelain- 
enameled steel curtain walls. 

It’s an important point. Some build- 
ing designers may have a tendency to 
shy away from some of the most use- 
ful new technologies—in the fear that 
buildings will take on a drab sameness. 
Not so with porcelain-enameled steel 
curtain construction! Instead of con- 
fining design, curtain walls vastly ex- 
pand design possibilities. The panels 
can be produced in almost any size or 
shape, with practically any texture 
treatment. And truly, you can use the 
rainbow for a color chart. 

Durable? With steel sheets, the pan- 
el manufacturer can use high-tempera- 
ture enameling frits for hard and long- 
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U. S. Steel . . talks in the reader’s language 


lasting surface. Ordinary rainfall keeps 
the panels clean. 

Don‘t forget the cost savings. Thin 
curtain walls give you much more rent- 
able floor area. Their light weight re- 
duces the building’s dead weight, so 
you can use fighter and less expensive 
structural steel sections in the skeleton. 
The panels install quickly, so tenants 
get in faster . . . along with their rent- 
al payments. As for first cost, porcelain- 
enameled steel curtain walls are the 
lowest-cost building method to give such 
durability, richness of color and low 
maintenance service. 


That copywriter told the reader 
what he needs to know, in language 
that talks his point of view. The 
writer is DAVID F. BARBOUR, copy- 
writer, Batten Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Pittsburgh. 


Way off base .. We wonder why 
Crucible Steel found it desirable to 
start its message off in left field. 
There’s a drawing of a man trying 
to water a new tree he has planted 
with a hose that leaks. The head- 
line reads: “A hole here makes 
waste”—which is hardly _earth- 
shattering news. A companion 
drawing shows the end of a cut sec- 
tion of hollow tool steel; its head- 
line: “A hole here saves waste.” 
Now why not have started at that 
point of the ad? The copy: 


Crucible Hollow Tool Steel cut sec- 
tions eliminate the waste and cost of 
drilling out solid rounds to make ring- 
shaped or tubular steel parts, or tools 


What's the same about these three hotels ? 


© 
USS STEELS FOR 
ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN 








with a center hole. By using these hol- 
low bar sections, cut to length, you do 
away with unnecessary cutting, drilling, 
and boring operations, increase machine 
capacity, and cut scrap losses. 


But no, it is to be presumed from 
this ad that the regular readers of 
American Machinist magazine are 
more interested in garden hose than 
in tool steel? 


A Brascolite ad (The Edwin F. 
Guth Co.) in the Forum isn’t so hot 
either. Idea is to present a new cat- 
alog, and the uninspired device for 
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Edwin F. Guth Co. . . uninspired 

















Lodge & Shipley . . the lathe must hurt 


doing this is a drawing of Diogenes 
(at least he has a lamp in his hand) 
crying “Easy as 7x.” 

Lodge & Shipley, in Machinist, 
come back with “Quick asa... .”, 
with the rest of the phrase presented 
visually by a baby winking his eye. 
The other eye, revoltingly, has an 
L &§ lathe in it. Must hurt. 


Dull copy. bad grammar. . 
At the other extreme from these 
idiotic exercises in imaginative ad- 


{ING ENGINEERS ~ ARCHITECTS ~ CONTRACTORS 
2 THIS NEW & PAGE FOLDER, FEATURING 





600,000 6.1.U. To 5,400,000 B.7.U. Input /Hr 
Fe one wilh Metural, Manwhacturnd ond 
Mixed Gow, GaesAs Meaterrs 





Peerless Heater . . won't satisfy the ar- 
chitect’s appreciation of form 


Steel Joist Institute Planning and Research Leads the Woy 
to Better Products and Production Methods 








Steel Joist Institute . . too many experts 


vertising is an ad by Steel Joist In- 
stitute which shows the usual 
group of men around a long table 
listening to one man talk from an 
easel board. “Steel Joist Institute 
Planning and Research Leads the 
Way to Better Products and Pro- 
duction Methods”’—except that it 
contains a grammatical error, that 
is just the kind of headline you can 
expect in association advertising 
after all the experts on the “adver- 
tising committee” have gotten rid 





Screw Adjustment 
of Forming 
Toot Slides _ 


My" LA, 34° AD, SL. and Sty 
Sperdie Bar Mactones ae equipped with a 
b-<change features. One of these is the 
Gove tor the moenting of endworking 
Poniticrs, wrth independent feed to ss many as th 
cppetad undies on 9 ungle setup 
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ORL AUTOMATIC MACHINE COMPARY, IND. WINGEOR, ¥ 











Cone . . would please an architect 


CUT PRODUCTION COSTS wi: 
bey 46 SHEFFIELD Adjustable 
AIR GAGES 


for Short Runs and Emergencies 
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Sheffield . . asks too much? 


of what the agency first came up 
with. 

Setting display lines one above 
the other without spacing is a new 
technique in consumer advertising 
which we hope will be short-lived. 
Wasco Products has a fling at it 
in a page ad which is unique if 
nothing else. 

A lot of ads in American Ma- 
chinist (almost all industrial pub- 
lications, for that matter) start off 
“Cut Production Costs with,” but 
few require the reader, as the Shef- 
field Corp. ad does, to examine sev- 
en separate  illustration-and-copy 
elements against a bright orange 
background. 

The Peerless Heater ad in the 
Forum is so amateurish it looks like 
a page from American Machinist. 
Or perhaps we're being harsh— 
what we hypothecated earlier about 
the adman’s awareness of the ar- 
chitect’s appreciation o' form isn’t 
holding up anywhere nearly 100%. 

By contrast, in Machinist the 
Cone Automatic ad looks nice 
enough to make an architect ad- 
mire its structure. 


Chasers 
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Jour ot JO 
CEP @) 
Chemical == 
Engineers 
specify 
and buy 
chemical 
process 
equipment am 
and 

materials 

by brand ” 


CEP aiiaalt aie man 


in responsible charge 
in the C.P.I. 


* From the report of a recent 
study made for Chemical 
Engineering Progress. For a 
copy of the complete report, 
contact your CEP 
representative or write to: 


@ Chemical 
Engineering 
Progress 


Published exctusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American institute of Chemical Engineers 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


lose; j 





50th ANNIVERSARY—1958 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
In your advertising plans, include the 


May 1958 Anniversary Issue! 
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LETTERS 


to the editor 





Reader blasts IM for Le Roi 
‘cheesecake’ ad story 


= Instead of renewing, I am re- 
questing that you cancel my sub- 
scription to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
effective immediately. This action is 
the result of growing dissatisfaction 
with the editorial content of your 
publication. The clincher was your 
October feature article: “Never Use 
Girls In Industrial Advertising.” A 
publication which endorses cheap, 
tasteless, ineffective techniques has 
no right to be the spokesman for 
any segment of the advertising 
profession. (On the other hand we 
commend your “Copy Chasers” 
which seems to be a completely iso- 
lated unit. The editors should read 
it occasionally.) 

As I gain more experience in ad- 
vertising I find the value of mnpUs- 
TRIAL MARKETING decreasing in an 
exact proportion. 

T. G. BURKE 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 

born, New York 
[If ex-reader Burke will check the 
November issue of IM, he’ll find 
that the Copy Chasers, too, have 
discovered that use of girls in in- 
dustrial ads sometimes pays off.— 


Ed.] 


Says IM is ‘still No. 1,’ 
likes 30-second summary 


™ INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is still the 
No. 1 advertising publication on my 
reading list, and this reading is 
made much easier by the technique 
of your “30 Second Summary.” 
WILLIAM F. HADDON 
Sales Promotion Manager, West- 
ern-Knapp Engineering Co., San 
Francisco 


Says IM is ‘most tremendous 
book of its type’ 


= During the past several years 
many copies of IM have crossed my 
desk. Being directly involved in ad- 
vertising work, I might say this par- 
ticular publication is the most tre- 


mendous book of its type that I read. 
We maintain a file of these issues 
for our ready reference when we 
are planning our own promotional 
and advertising projects and, as 
you can probably imagine, it is 
quite a job “thumbing” back 
through these issues for your ideas 
on any subject or question involved. 
For the above reason, we wonder 
if you issue an annual or semi- 
annual index for ready reference 
use. If so, we would be most grate- 
ful to receive about five copies for 
our files. 
ROBERT E. DUROCHE 
Advertising Manager, Battenfield 
Grease & Oil Corp., Kansas City, 
Mo. 
[We publish semi-annual indexes 
of editorial material in every Janu- 
ary and July issue, but do not have 
any separate indexes for special 
reference purposes.—ED. | 


He likes IM editorial on 
advertising space rates 


= I want to applaud your editorial 
“Why Rates Go Up,” in your Octo- 
ber issue (p. 264) because it says 
some things that needed saying. 
With the apparently unceasing in- 
creases in space rates, the advertiser 
is forced to become more and more 
selective when choosing the publi- 
cations he will use. Furthermore, 
the advertiser needs evidence of re- 
sults so he will know which publi- 
cation to drop when his appropria- 
tion will not cover the increasing 
costs. 
S. E. VORAN 
Advertising Manager, Parker- 
Hannifin Corp., Cleveland 


Lauds ‘meaty’ IM, 
especially publicity section 


= Permit me to congratulate you 
on the exceptionally fine editorial 
job you have wrapped up in your 
September issue of INDUSTRIAL MAR- 

KETING. 
We are especially interested in 
Continued on page 156 





tor the City of Newport News, Va., is a regular 
reader of PUBLIC WORKS Magazine. He is also 
President of the American Public Works 
Association. Eight other engineering and tech 
nical officials of this city of 42,358 population 
(1950) — top buying influences —- read 

PUBLIC WORKS. 


Mr. Ellenson’s king-sized job illustrates the 
fact that Public Works is now one big integrated 
market. Here you have the top, deciding factors 
and division heads reading a single publication, 
PUBLIC WORKS. Obviously they confer fre- 
quently when plans are being made and 


purchasés under consideration. 


By advertising in PUBLIC WORKS you will 
“call on” each such individual all across the 
country every month, and also reach all of the 
key county and state engineers with whom 

they work. For new construction you will also 
reach more consulting engineers, water works 
superintendents and water and sewer con- 
tractors, combined, than in any other advertising 


medium. 


In one “package’”” PUBLIC WORKS provides 

a complete coverage of all these men and 
departments at the engineering level through 
the monthly PUBLIC WORKS Magazine and 
the three annual buying-reference MANUALS 
and Catalog Files: Street and Highway, 
Sewerage, and Water Works. Send for new 
“$115 Billion Market” brochure. 


PUBLIC 


WORKS 





Publications 


200 So. Broad St., Ridgewood, N.J. 


SOL ELLENSON, Director of Public Works 





Leaders in Public Works 
are 


Readers of PUBLIC WORKS 
































Reach the $7,000,000,000 
Industrial Research Market 
through INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES 


REMEMBER— Nearly 1 of all scientists and engineers in industry are 
working in research and development... 
and Industrial Laboratories’ 26,000 
readers are all key research and 
development personnel! 


e All Industrial Laboratories readers 
are handpicked 

e Practically all Industrial Laboratories 
readers have authority to purchase! 

@ Timeliness and news worthiness of 
Industrial Laboratories editorial matter 
have made Industrial Laboratories 
virtually the “news bible” of the 
research and development field. 








Be in next month's sound-seliing issue of Industrial Laboratories — 
published monthly, forms close on the 5th of month prior to 
publication. Write for complete information or a representative to call. 


INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES PUBLISHING CO. 
201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
offices in: 
New York * Long Island * New England * Cleveland * Chicago * California] 






























IMPORTANT IN PLANNING PETROLEUM PUBLICATION SCHEDULES 


ELL 
TO SELL THE — 


MANAGEMENT 
OIL INDUSTRY youR 1958 
IN 1958 


SCHEDULE 
You 


MUST 
MUST INCLUDE 
SELL 


THE O11 DAILY 


F PETROLEUM 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER © 
= 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Wlinois 











Need CASE HISTORY INFORMATION 


for your ads and promotion? Try 





U. P. PICTORIAL RESEARCH 


An illustrated and documented report of your 
product or service as it’s used by your customers. 


FAST e ECONOMICAL e ACCURATE e WORLDWIDE COVERAGE 





FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 


Harlow M. Church, Director 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY DIVISION 
UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. « PE 6-8500 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 154 


the special section on industrial 
publicity and I am enclosing a dol- 
lar bill for four extra copies if you 
can spare them. We would like to 
pass these on to some of our copy 
men and account executives. 

The entire issue is jam-packed 
with solid, meaty ideas and infor- 
mation which, however, seems to 
be a basic part of IM formula. 

B. J. PAULSON 

Chairman of the board, Paulson - 

Gerlach & Associates, Milwaukee 


Agrees .. and disagrees . . with 
IM article on Canadian publicity 


= I agree very heartily of course 
with the general thesis of the article 
in your September issue of INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING on page 64 by Hugh 
Canning entitled “Why Canadian 
Editors Toss Out Publicity Releases 
from the U.S.” I would, however, 
like to take exception to a couple 
of statements in the article. 

Speaking about a product being 
used in Canada by Canadians, he 
says that a story on this will win the 
sympathy of a Canadian business 
paper editor, and in this he is quite 
correct. He goes on though, “He 
[the editor] knows it will click with 
his readers and domestic space buy- 
ers.” I think this statement is un- 
warranted with its implication that 
Canadian editors are giving an edge 
in the amount of editorial attention 
to Canadian manuf?-turers. I don’t 
think this is the case at all, and they 
would not differentiate between a 
product originating in Canada and a 
product originating in another coun- 
try if its use in Canada was indeed 
of interest to the readers of the 
business paper concerned. 

In another place Mr. Canning 
says, “The Canadian publishing 
business works on tight editorial 
budgets.” I think in this instance 
Mr. Canning is allowing what may 
have been the situation in the past 
to influence his thinking on the cur- 
rent practices of Canadian business 
puvlications. A study carried out 
last year by the Business Newspa- 
pers Association in Canada on a 
group of 70 publications reporting, 
showed editorial average costs of 
16% of the net advertising revenue. 
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DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 


MARIE 
DOES IT FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailings — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services. 


Work mailed for you or delivered to you. 

Marie has been handling all mailing details for 
a wide variety of clients for more than 25 years— 
Multigraphing * Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing * 
Mimeographing * Addressographing * 
Auto-typed letters. * Also Addresso- 
graph list and hand-list maintenance. 
Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


ne Lider Mtr ne 


431 SoutH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, Ink. WABASH 2-8655 





“The PORTLAND DAILY JOURNAL 
of COMMERCE serves many 
people at P.G.E.,” 


says C. W. BRISSENDEN, general sales 
manager, Portland General Electric Co. 

“It provides much specific information 
used daily by such departments as sales, 
purchasing, engineering and customers’ 
accounting. 

“The Daily Journal of Commerce has an 
important place in our functions, and aids 
us in providing prompt, efficient electric 
service to our customers.” 

People who read the Portland Daily 
Journal of Commerce every duy include: 
® General Contractors ® Manufacturers 
®@ Sub-Contractors ® Attorneys 
® Building Material Dealers ® Logging, Lumber Firms 
® Architects, Engineers ® Financial Firms 


Daily Texseal-ofLommerce 
711 Southwest 14th Ave. 
Portland 7; Oregon 


Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 


Index to Advertisers 


| A study in the same year in the 
| United States by National Business 


Papers (NBP) showed that the 
business papers studied with an ad- 
vertising revenue up to $75,000 each 


| spent 17.2%, those with revenue be- 


tween $75,000 and $175,000 spent 


| 15.5% and those between $300,000 
| and $500,000 spent 11.6%. These fig- 
| ures would seem to indicate that the 
| editorial budgets in Canada are on 
| a par with those in the United 


States. In fact, one of the publica- 


| tions for which I am responsible is 


currently spending 33% of its net 
advertising revenue on its editorial 
department. 

I believe that in both Canada and 
the United States it is still too com- 
mon that business papers are not 
spending sufficient on their editorial 
coverage, but I also believe that the 
leading business publications pub- 


| lished by the progressive houses in 
| both the United States and Canada 


compare favorably in this respect 
with any other communication me- 
dium. 
LLOYD E. SAWYER 
Publisher, Hugh C. Maclean Pub- 
lications, Don Mills, Ontario 


Admen duel over 


‘how-to’ headlines 


® When Chicago agencyman John 
R. Arnistrong’s letter decrying the 
plethora of “how-to” ad headlines 


| appeared in the September issue of 
| IM, another adman rode forth to de- 


fend “how-to.” His letter appears 


| below, follow:d by Mr. Armstrong’s 
| reply to the reply. 


Dear Mr. Armstrong: 
There is a lot of unabashed, inel- 


| egant vigor in the phrase credited 
| to Hollywood’s Sam Goldwyn — 
| “Include me out!” 


Anyhow, I want to be included 


| out of your suggested organization, 
Continued on page 158 | 


NEW 
MARKET 
STUDY 


@ GIVES 
IMPORTANT 
FACTS ON THE 
MARKET FOR 
METALLIC RAW 
MATERIALS AND 
THE EQUIPMENT 
THAT FABRICATES 
THEM. 


@ This study shows that 79.1% of 
sheet steel — 73% of strip steel is 
consumed by metal forming and 
fabricating plants and that 86.9% 
of the readers of MODERN INDUS- 
TRIAL PRESS are interested in metal- 
lic raw materials. 


e REACH 


THIS 
IMPORTANT 
MARKET 


WITH 
MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL | 
PRESS 


publication = 
exclusively edited for and 
distributed to this market 


SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY OF THIS 
NEW STUDY TODAY 


MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL “t¢08 


201 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 6 « ST 2-4121 
...A WATSON PUBLICATION 


December 1957 / 157 











here’s why 


a 


PROCESSING 


——T——— 
...is your number ONE buy 





for quality coverage of 





the fabulous food industries: 











SEND for 8th Annual 
Study of Known Readership 





Studied | 


10,414 individuals. . "booed 


over an 8-yeor pant e 
on actual Reader Respor® 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


111 E. Delaware Place » Chicago 11, I. 








Only publication in the 
field exclusively for 
the South-Southwest.. . 


Schedule adequate space in S.P.I. to 
reach the buyers in over 10,000 South- 
ern industrial, utility and large service 
plants. National power journals do not 
penetrate this market in such depth. 
Added to national schedules, S.P.I. 
completes your national coverage. For 


advertising aimed specifically at this 
market, S.P.I. gives you the intensive 
coverage and high regional readership 
that produces sales. 
Southern Power & 
Industry 


806 Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 8, Ga. 
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LETTERS. . 


continued from p. 157 


A.H.T.H.W.S. (INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING, September, page 253). 

As a long-time how-to’er in han- 
dling advertising headlines, I take a 
dim view of your proposal. Very 
dim. And with each look at our in- 
quiries, Readex reports, Starch’s 
and split-runs, my view of your 


suggestion gets dimmer and dim- 
mmmmmmmmer. So there. 
On the other hand, if you'd like 


Type- 
You 


to start an Anti Irregular 
Column Society, count me in. 

know what I mean — those 
arty ads where each 
new line is drunk with its 
own importance 

and nobody worries if you 
get cross-eyed trying 
to read the darned thing. 

Now leave us not fool with “how- 
to” headlines. There are bigger ad- 
vertising banes that need bashing. 

GEORGE D. BILLINGS 

Advertising Manager, G. H. Ten- 

nant Co., Minneapolis 


Welcome, George: 

We are glad to have a vigorous 
dissenter join our A.H.T.H.W.S. or- 
ganization. With you present (under 
protest) at meetings, we can be 
sure of spirited discussion and free- 
dom from unanimous voting. It will 
make us truly democratic! 

Many are now secretly addicted to 
“How to .. .” headlines. But until 
the advent of Readex Ratings, their 
secret was largely hidden. Our aim, 
really, is to discourage excessive 
use and, particularly, to discourage 
editors from horning in on a good 
thing. The formation of our organ- 
ization was inspired when about 19 
of the headlines in INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING, July, 1957, started with 
“How.” This figure was down to a 
commendable nine in the October 
issue so we feel we are making 
progress. 

Your A.I.T.C.S. idea appears to 
have considerable merit. If we get a 
second to the motion, a ballot will 
be taken. In the meantime, our 
many members join with me in 
sending you fraternal greetings. 

JOHN R. ARMSTRONG 

Armstrong Advertising Agency, 

Chicago 








Reporting 
Assignments... 


Covered from Coast-to-Coast! 


Since 1938, we have been devoting 
our engineering experience and “nose for 
news” to the coverage of picture and 
story assignments. May we cover an as- 
signment for you and submit it subject 
to your acceptance? 


SICKLES 
Phote-Reporting SVIRVICK 


193 Maplewood Avenve * Maplewood, N. J. 

















if you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 








NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


Monhattan Bidg. Whitehall Bidg. 


fer over 72 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 
















[eciencnr DEALER 


ALONE provides this “Inter-Locked" 
Market in New England & Eastern N.Y. 
HEATING & PLUMBING 
AIR CONDITIONING & VENTILATING 
LP-GAS EQUIPMENT © APPLIANCES 
See SRDS or write Needham 92, Mass. 














INDUSTRIAL LAND 


Why work and drive in congestion. Look 
for nice locations just north of Roosevelt 
on Rte #83. A future near the Expressways 
and Toll Roads. In Villa Park, Sewer, 
Water, Electricity and Gas in quantities. A 
good display for saleable goods. Prices 
reasonable. Will lease. 


E. R. Hinds, Owner, FI 4-6826 











af you use form letters in lots of 25 copies 


, you'll want to see these clever, 

4- color, preprinted letter-sized forms that 

t ANY message off to a flying start; com- 

mand attention and respect! FREE cata- 

logue. Write to NATIONAL ng ty oo 
1030 Leggett Ave., New York 55, N 

















AIR CONDITIONED PRIVATE OFFICE 
CHICAGO AREA 


Office rental includes electricity, parking 
lot, cleaning service, use of conference 
room, telephone answering service and 
mail pick-up in the building. Complete for 
$50.00 a month. Call Sunnyside 4-4747. 
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| EDITORIALLY 
SPEAKING 


Frey Reports on Agency Compensation 


Although the report to the Association of National 
Advertisers at its recent annual meeting by Prof. Frey 
of the Amos Tuck School of Dartmouth contained no 
startling or unexpected material, it has stimulated con- 
siderable discussion. It is a detailed account of the atti- 
tudes of advertisers, agencies and media toward the 
present method of compensating advertising agencies 
through the standard 15% commission by media. 

While the majority of respondents thought the pres- 
ent system reasonably satisfactory, even if not ideal in 
all respects, there was also a strong dissent by a minor- 
ity of those answering the questionnaires or submitting 
to field interviews. Thus objections to the system were 
given even more emphasis in this report than in previ- 
ous studies and discussions. 

As far as the industrial advertising field is concerned, 
the most significant portion of the report emphasized 
the fact that advertisers and agencies are free to nego- 
tiate their own individual arrangements for compensa- 
tion. While industrial publications pay 15% to agencies, 
it has always been a question in the minds of all con- 
cerned as to whether, in view of the relatively low rates 
of business media, this provides sufficient revenue to 
enable the agency to perform all of the work expected 
of it, including the careful study of the industrial mar- 
kets and buying influences to which the client’s sales 
messages are addressed. 

When it is also remembered that much of the work of 
the industrial agency, or the general agency handling 
industrial accounts, is concerned with the preparation 
and production of collateral material such as catalogs, 
bulletins, direct mail and the many other supporting 
items of sales promotion, the idea of an arbitrary 15% 
commission on the cost of these materials seems highly 
inconsistent with their value and the skills which must 
go into their production. 

What is needed in this area is a better understanding 
on the part of both manufacturers and their agencies as 
to the services which the latter are prepared to render, 
and what it costs to produce them. While there is some 
disagreement among agency counselors as to whether 
exact cost-accounting, in terms of man-hour expendi- 
tures for each service rendered, should be set up, it is 
obviously true that both client and agency should know 
whether the agency makes money or loses money on 
the work which it does for each individual account. 
Peter should not be robbed to pay Paul. 

No manufacturer who respects the creative talents of 
his agency, and who has profited from the creative 
work which it does, has ever taken the position that the 
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COMMISSION SERVICE 











Both client and agency should know whether the agency 
makes money or loses money on the work it does. . 


agency should not make a profit on his account. Yet 
there are many cases where agencies which have kept 
books on the costs incurred for various services ren- 
dered to clients have found themselves in the red as the 
result of situations which have called for more than 
normal effort in developing information needed for the 
production of effective campaigns. 

Also, while the 15% of space rates paid to agencies is 
supposed to cover the cost of producing advertisements, 
many agencies are called on to render additional serv- 
ices in sales promotion and merchandising areas. The 
client frequently assumes that these services are amply 
compensated by commissions on space, when in fact 
such may not be the case. 

Negotiation between manufacturer and agency should 
start with a clear statement of just what the agency is 
expected to do in servicing the account, and which of 
these services are covered by commissions on space. 
Then there should be an understanding as to the basis 
of compensation for other types of services, including 
collateral material. Here the 15% arrangement often 
will not work, since the time and talent required are 
seldom properly compensated on such a basis. 

The payment of fees proportionate to the value and 
cost of services, supplementing commissions on space, 
is needed in most cases to justify the labor and skill 
provided by the agency. This might also be true of the 
preparation of some publication advertising, especially 
in cases where only a small number of media are being 
used, or rates are too low to produce an adequate re- 
turn to the agency. 

The laborer is worthy of his hire, and it is to the ad- 
vantage of the client to make sure that agency services 
are paid for on a basis which covers cost and a reason- 
able profit. The agency’s participation in the whole 
marketing effort is growing, and hence a better under- 
standing of tue areas in which it is prepared to work 
and the services it is expected to render will clarify 
most of the situations which may have caused friction 
or irritation in the past. 


Rac /) 


G. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 











NEW Subscription Order Form 


Please enter immediately my 
subscription to Industrial Marketing 


([] Three years at $6,[] One year at $3, [| Two years at $5 


(Add $2 « yeer for foreign postage) 
0 | am enclosing payment C0 Bill me later 0) Gill my firm 
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Industrial Marketing 200 E iLLINGIS $T., CHICAGO 11 
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Permit No. 95 
(Sec. 34.9, P, L. & R.) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 


— POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY — 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE CO., 


a leading maker of friction products, 
asked its own customers, “What publica- 
tions of all types do you read regularly?” 
Like dozens of other companies making 
similar studies, American Brake Shoe 
found: Business Week offers more man- 
agement readership per advertising dol- 
lar than any other general-business or 
news magazine. 


‘ A We | 


MOST USEFUL 
“Now circle the one publication you find most 
useful in your job.” Mentions (American Brake 
ee 
US, News & Worid Report 
Fortune 
Time 








Dun’ Review & Modern Industry. 
's 
Nation’s Business 


ADVERTISING LEADER 
For 19 consecutive years, business and industrial 
advertisers have placed more pages in Business 
Week than in any other general-business or news 
magazine 
Business Advertising Pages—1956 
us None a id Report 
5. lor’ 
Newsweek 
fas Ri & Modern industry 
's Review 
’ . Nation’s Business 
You're so right 


when you recommend yt a & HO 


BUSINESS WEEK 


(when you want to influence management men) 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 





am™ 


DON'T JUST TAKE 
OUR WORD FOR IT... 
Survey the purchasing 


departments of your own 
customers and prospects 


for proof that 
PURCHASING Magazine 
is the unchallenged 
leader in its field! 





